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THE  volume  here  presented  to  the  public  does  not  pretend 
to  originality  of  material,  but  simply  of  arrangement.  It 
is  designed  to  serve  rather  as  an  ample  manual  than  as  a 
complete  memorial  of  the  remarkable  individual  whom  it 
portrays ;  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  such  readers  as  may 
not  have  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  perusal  of  Boswell's 
celebrated  but  voluminous  biography. 

The  chief  materials  for  the  present  memoir  have,  of 
course,  been  derived  from  the  work  just  mentioned  ;  but 
many  have  also  been  drawn  from  other  sources.  Con 
siderable  pains  has  been  taken  to  put  together  in  ar 
orderly  arrangement  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Moralist,  as  well  as  the  more  remarkable  anecdotes 
and  sayings  which  are  recorded  of  him.  The  task  was  one 
of  some  difficulty.  How  far  the  attempt  has  been  success 
ful  is  left  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  public  to  deter 
mine. 

J.  F.  R. 

Enfield  Highway. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Johnson's  birth  and  parentage.  His  infant  precocity. 
Taken  to  London  to  be  touched  for  the  "king's  evil." 
Goes  to  school  at  Lichfield.  Particulars  of  his  boyish 
days.  Removes  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  and  is 
admitted  into  the  best  society  of  the  place.  He  quits 
Stourbridge,  and  "  loiters "  for  two  years  at  home. 
Singular  example  of  his  casual  reading  at  this  period. 
Specimens  of  his  early  poems.  He  enters  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Neglects  lectures.  Translates  Pope's 
Messiah  into  Latin.  His  habits  and  course  of  study 
^  at  the  University.  He  quits  Oxford.  Is  overwhelmed 
~  with  hypochondria.  Becomes  religious.  Loses  his  fa- 
\  j  ther.  Is  appointed  usher  of  Market  Bosworth  school. 
Goes  to  Birmingham.  Translates  Lobo's  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia.  Returns  to  Lichfield.  Writes  to  Mr.  Cave. 
Is  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  Soli- 
hull  school.  His  youthful  loves,  and  forbidding  appear 
ance.  He  marries.  Opens  a  private  seminary  near 
Lichfield.  His  pupils.  He  begins  Irene. 


Lichfield  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     aj/. 

,  Michael  Johnson,  his  father,  was  a  na-       *0 

tive  of  Derbyshire,  of  obscure  extraction,  who 
settled  and  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  bookseller  and 
stationer  in  the  above  city.  There  for  fifty  years  he 
occupied  a  respectable  rank  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  acquired  considerable  wealth ;  most  of  which, 
however,  he  subsequently  lost  by  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  parchment,  in  which  undertaking  no 
thing  prospered.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  ro- 
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bust  body,  and  strong  and  active  mind ;  a  zealous  churchman 
and  royalist,  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart;  but  "wrong- 
headed,"  positive,  and  afflicted  by  melancholy.  His  busi 
ness,  however,  requiring  him  to  use  much  horse-exercise,  con 
tributed  to  preserve  his  health  and  sanity.  Michael's  wife, 
Sarah  Johnson,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ford,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwick 
shire.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  superior  under 
standing  and  much  piety.  They  were  advanced  in  years  — 
he  being  past  fifty,  and  she  upwards  of  forty — when  they 
married,  and  they  had  only  two  children,  both  sons,  Samuel, 
their  first-born,  and  Nathanael,  who  departed  this  life  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year. 

The  illustrious  subject  of  this  biography  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1709 ;  and,  probably  on  account  of  his 
appearing  unlikely  to  live  many  hours,  was  baptised  on  the 
same  day.  He  was  put  out  to  nurse ;  but  was  "  in  ten 
weeks,"  to  employ  his  own  words,  "  taken  home  a  poor  dis 
eased  infant,  almost  blind."  To  his  mother  must  be  ascribed 
those  early  impressions  of  religion  upon  his  mind  which 
were  subsequently  the  occasion  of  so  much  good  to  him 
self  and  others.  Of  his  infant  precocity  the  following  anec 
dote  has  been  recorded.  When  he  was  a  child  in  petticoats, 
and  had  learned  to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one  morning  put  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  into  his  hands,  pointed  to  the  collect 
for  the  day,  and  said,  "  Sam,  you  must  get  this  by  heart." 
She  went  up  stairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it ;  but  by  the  time 
she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she  heard  him  following 
her.  "  What's  the  matter?"  said  she.  "I  can  say  it,"  he 
replied,  and  repeated  it  distinctly;  though  he  could  not 
have  read  it  more  than  twice. 

Samuel  was  afflicted  with  the  scrofula,  or  king's-evil, 
"  which,"  says  his  friend  and  biographer  Boswell,  "  dis 
figured  a  countenance  naturally  well-formed,  and  hurt  his 
visual  nerves  so  much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one  of 
his  eyes,  though  its  appearance  was  little  different  from  that 
of  the  other."  His  mother,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Floyer,  then  a  physician  in  Lichfield,  took  him  to  London 
in  the  Lent  of  1712,  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  —  the 
last  of  our  English  sovereigns  who  thus  dispensed  a  reputed 
healing  gift  for  the  above  disease,  derived  to  them  by  St. 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  This  ceremony  in  Johnson's  case, 
however,  was  ineffectual.  He  was  only  thirty  months  old 
when  it  took  place ;  but  his  retentive  memory  enabled  him 
to  remember  and  relate  in  after-years  that  they  went  in  a 
stage-coach,  and  returned  in  a  waggon ;  and  that  the  queen 
wore  diamonds  and  a  long  black  hood. 

He  first  learned  to  read,  according  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  of  his 
mother  and  her  old  maid  Catherine,  in  whose  lap  he  well  re 
membered  sitting,  while  she  explained  to  him  the  story  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.     Dame  Oliver,  a  widow  who  kept 
a  school  for  young  children  in  Lichfield,  was  his  next  teacher. 
A  story  respecting  him  at  this  period,  illustrative  of  that  jea 
lous  independence  of  spirit  and  impetuosity  of  temper  which 
never  forsook  him,  may  here  be  related.    One  day,  when  the 
servant  who  used  to  be  sent  to  school  to  conduct  him  home 
had  not  come  in  time,  he  set  out  by  himself,  though  he  was 
then  so  near-sighted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel  before  he 
ventured  to  step  over  it.     His  schoolmistress,  afraid  that  he 
might  miss  his  way,  or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over 
by  a  cart,  followed  him  at  some  distance.     He  happened  to 
turn  round  and  perceive  her.     Feeling  her  careful  attention 
as  an  insult  to  his  manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage, 
and  beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would  permit.    His  next 
instructor  in  English  was  one  "  Tom  Brown,"  who  published 
a  spelling-book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  UNIVERSE.     Mr. 
Hawkins,  undermaster  of  Lichfield  grammar-school,  intro 
duced  him  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin.    With  him  he  continued 
two  years;  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  head  master,  who,  he  relates,  was  "wrongheadedly  severe," 
and  used  to  "  beat  the  boys  unmercifully,"  to  save  them,  as  he 
said,  from  the  gallows.     Johnson  was  sensible,  however,  how 
much  he  owed  to  this  gentleman,  and  upon  all  occasions  ex 
pressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction  by  means  of 
the  rod.     In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  year 
1775,  he  observed,  "  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great 
schools  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that 
what  the  boys  get  at  one  end,  they  lose  at  the  other."     "  I 
would  rather,"  he  remarked,  on  another  occasion,  "  have  the 
rod  to  be  the  general  terror  of  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than 
tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed 
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than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect 
which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped, 
arid  o-ets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  ex 
citing  emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and  sisters 
hate  each  other."  Under  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson  made  good 
progress,  and  evinced  that  superiority  over  his  fellows  which 
he  maintained  with  so  much  dignity  through  life;  "and  was 
not  assumed,"  says  Boswell,  "from  vanity  or  ostentation,  but 
was  the  natural  and  constant  effect  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  by 
comparison." 

Some  particulars  of  his  boyish  days,  related  by  Mr.  Hec 
tor,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  He 
seemed  to  learn  by  intuition ;  for  though  indolence  and  pro 
crastination  were  inherent  in  his  constitution,  whenever  he 
made  an  exertion  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  :  and  he 
was  never  corrected  at  school,  but  for  talking  and  divert 
ing  other  boys  from  their  business.  His  favourites  received 
very  liberal  assistance  from  him;  and  three  of  his  juve 
nile  associates  used  to  come  in  the  morning,  as  his  humble 
attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle 
stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on  each  side 
supported  him  ;  and  thus  he  was  borne  triumphant.  Bos- 
well  instances  this  as  a  proof  of  the  early  predominance  of 
his  intellectual  vigour;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  as  justly  es 
teemed  an  evidence  of  his  corporeal  prowess,  which  was  by 
no  means  despicable.  He  had  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence.  He  was  un 
commonly  inquisitive ;  and  his  memory  was  so  retentive  that 
he  never  forgot  any  thing  that  he  either  heard  or  read.  Mr. 
Hector,  on  one  occasion,  recited  to  him  eighteen  verses, 
which,  after  a  little  pause,  he  repeated  verbatim,  varying 
only  one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved  the  line.  In  conse 
quence  of  his  defective  sight,  he  never  joined  with  the  other 
boys  in  their  usual  amusements;  and  he  long  afterwards 
"pleasantly"  remarked,  "  how  wonderfully  well  he  had  con 
trived  to  be  idle  without  them."  His  only  diversion  was  in 
winter,  when  he  was  fond  of  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by 
one  of  his  companions  barefooted,  who  pulled  him  along  by 
a  garter  tied  round  his  middle ;  no  very  easy  operation,  as 
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his  size  was  remarkably  large.  Dr.  Percy,  the  celebrated 
editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  has  recorded,  that 
Johnson  at  this  period  was  immoderately  fond  of  reading 
romances  of  chivalry  ;  and  he  retained  his  liking  for  them 
through  life ;  so  that,  says  his  lordship,  "  spending  part  of  a 
summer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  country,  he  chose  for 
his  regular  reading  the  old  Spanish  romance  of  Felixmarte  of 
Hircania,  in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through.  Yet  I  have 
heard  him  attribute  to  these  extravagant  fictions  that  unset 
tled  turn  of  mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any  pro 
fession."  From  his  earliest  years  he  loved  poetry,  but  hardly 
ever  read  any  poem  to  an  end ;  and  he  perused  Shakspeare 
at  a  period  so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
terrified  him  when  alone.  One  singular  example  of  his  casual 
boyish  studies  is  preserved.  Having  imagined  that  his  bro 
ther  had  hid  some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  in  his  father's 
shop,  he  climbed  up  to  search  for  them.  There  were  no 
apples ;  but  the  large  folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he 
had  seen  mentioned  in  some  preface  as  one  of  the  restorers 
of  learning.  His  curiosity  having  been  thus  excited,  he  sat 
down  with  avidity,  and  read  a  great  part  of  the  book. 

After  residing  some  time  at  the  house  of  his  relative,1 
Cornelius  Ford,  where,  he  relates,  he  evinced  his  extreme  par 
tiality  for  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  Johnson,  by  the  suggestion 
of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  (a  man  of  loose  habits,  but 
sound  judgment),  was  removed  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire,  where  he  did  not  derive  much  benefit,  but 
acted,  it  is  said,  as  an  assistant  to  the  master,  Mr.  Wentforth, 
in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  He  subsequently  discrimi 
nated  his  progress  at  his  two  grammar-schools  thus:  "  At  one 
I  learned  much  in  the  school,  but  little  from  the  master ;  in 
the  other  I  learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the 
school."  At  Stourbridge,  where  his  genius  was  so  distin 
guished  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  best  company  of  the 
place,  and  received  no  common  attention,  he  remained  little 
more  than  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  returned 
home,  and  may  be  said  to  have  loitered  for  two  years2  "  in  a 

1  Boswell  says,  his  uncle  :  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  his  "cotisin 
german." 

2  A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.  1829,  asserts,  that  during  these  two 
years  Johnson  was  engaged  in  learning  his  father's  business. 

B  2 
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state  very  unworthy  of  his  uncommon  abilities."  His  father 
scolded  him  for  his  want  of  steady  application.  He  had  no 
settled  plan  of  life,  nor  looked  forward  at  all ;  but  merely 
"  lived  from  day  to  day."  During  this  season,  notwithstand 
ing,  he  was  far  from  idle,  though  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  more  methodically  and  assiduously.  He  read  a  great 
deal  in  a  desultory  way;  not  works  of  mere  amusement,  or 
even  voyages  and  travels,  but,  as  he  afterwards  told  Boswell, 
"  all  literature,  sir;  all  ancient  writers,  all  manly  ;  though  but 
little  Greek,  only  some  Anacreon  and  Hesiod :  but  in  this  ir 
regular  manner  I  had  looked  into  a  great  many  books  which 
were  not  commonly  known  at  the  Universities,  where  they 
seldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by 
their  tutors  ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams, 
now  master  of  Pembroke  College,  told  me  I  was  the  best 
qualified  for  the  University  that  he  had  ever  known  come 
there."  • 

Two  specimens  of  his  poetical  compositions,  written  dur 
ing  his  school-days  or  shortly  after,  may  be  inserted  here. 
The  first  was  made  almost  impromptu  in  Mr.  Hector's  pre 
sence. 

To  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair, 

Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 

May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 

Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorned  thy  mind ; 

All  pains,  all  cares  may  favouring  Heaven  remove, 

All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love  ! 

May  powerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art 

To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 

O  then,  when  conquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 

When  e'en  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey, 

My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust : 

Alas,  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just ! 

Those  sovereign  charms  with  sweetest  care  employ ; 

Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy ; 

With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool, 

Shewn  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule ; 

Teach  mimic  censure  her  own  faults  to  find  ; 

No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind. 

So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 
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THE  YOUNG  AUTHOR. 

When  first  the  peasant,  long  inclined  to  roam, 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Pleased  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields, 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flowery  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way, 
"While  the  breeze  whispers  and  the  streamers  play. 
Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll, 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine, 
And  raptured  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Joys  insincere  !     Thick  clouds  invade  the  skies, 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise  ; 
Sick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore, 
And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  young  Author,  panting  after  fame, 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name, 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind, 
More  false,  more  cruel  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
"  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,"  in  ecstasies  he  cries, 
"  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize ; 
"While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn, 
Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 
This  thought  once  formed,  all  counsel  comes  too  late, 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fate ; 
Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagined  laurels  spread, 
And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
"Warned  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise ; 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's. 

The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise  j 
To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies, 
Where  no  sour  critics  snarl,  no  sneers  molest, 
Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon  and  stinging  jest : 
There  begs  of  Heaven  a  less  distinguished  lot, 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot. 

On  the  31st  October,  1728,  Johnson  (being  then  in  his 
nineteenth  year)  was  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  That  his  father,  at  that  time  reduced  in 
circumstances,  engaged  to  be  responsible  for  his  expenses  at 
the  University,  is  very  improbable.  A  neighbouring  gentle- 
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man,  Mr.  Andrew  Corbett,  writes  one  of  his  biographers,    | 
having  a  son  who  had  been  educated  at  the  same  school  with    | 
Johnson,  a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted,  that  the  latter 
should    attend  his   son  to  the    college  before  mentioned  in    ] 
quality  of  an  assistant  to  his  studies.      On  reference,  how 
ever,  to  the  college  books,  it  appears  that  the  residence  of    I 
the  youth  in  question  was  so  irregular,  and  so  little  coinci-    j 
dent  with  Johnson's,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Johnson  was  employed  as  his  private  tutor,  or  even  as  his 
companion.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Johnson  never  received  any 
assistance  whatever  from  either  of  the  Corbetts.     Some  ac 
count  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of  his  first  appearance  at 
Oxford  must  not  be  omitted.     On  that  evening,  his  father.     ! 
•who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him,  found  means  to  have    j 
him  introduced  to  Mr.  Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.    The    j 
old  gentleman  was  very  loquacious  in  regard  to  his  son's    « 
abilities,  and  told  the  company  "  he  was  a  good  scholar  and 
a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses."     Johnson's  figure  and  man-    • 
ner  appeared  strange  to  them ;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and 
sat  silent;  till,  upon  something  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  "  he  suddenly  struck  in,  and  quoted  Macro-    I 
bius  ;  and  thus  he  gave  the  first  impression  of  that  more  ex-    j 
tensive  reading  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself." 

Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke,  was,  according  to  John-    3 
son,  "  a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  heavy  man."     He  adds,  "  I   j 
did  not  profit  much  by  his  instructions.     Indeed,  I  did  not    I 
attend  them  much.     The  first  day  after  1  came  to  college 
I  waited  upon  him,  and  then  stayed   away  four.     On  the 
sixth,  Mr.  Jorden    asked  me  why  I  had  not  attended  ?     I 
answered,  I  had  been  sliding  in  Christchurch  meadow.     And 
this  I  said  with  as  much  nonchalance1  as  I  am  now  (March 
20,  1776,)  talking  to  you.    I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong, 
or   irreverent   to   my   tutor."      "  Johnson,"   says    Hawkins, 
"  would  oftener  risk  the  payment  of  a  small  fine  than  attend 
his  tutor's  lectures  ;  nor  was  he  studious  to  conceal  the  rea-   j 
son  of  his  absence.     Upon  occasion  of  one  such  imposition, 
he  said  to  Jorden,  '  Sir,  you  have  scored  me  twopence  for    i 
non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny.'  "     It  ought    • 

1  In  Johnson's  account  of  this  little  event  to  Mr.  Warton  (in  1754),  he 
says  that  he  waited  on  his  tutor,  not  with  "  nonchalance,"  but  with  "  a     I 
beating  heart." 
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to  be  remembered,  remarks  Boswell  upon  the  former  of  the 
above  extracts,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  apt,  in  his  literary  as 
well  as  moral  exercises,  to  overcharge  his  defects.  He  at 
tended  his  tutor's  lectures,  and  also  the  lectures  in  the  Col 
lege  Hall,  very  regularly. 

The  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot  was  at  that  time 
"  religiously  observed"  at  Pembroke,  and  exercises  on  the 
subject  of  the  day  were  required.  Johnson  neglected  to 
compose  any ;  but  by  way  of  apology,  wrote  a  short  copy 
of  verses  to  the  effect  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his 
sleep  and  whispered,  that  it  did  net  become  him  to  write  on 
such  subjects  as  politics  ;  he  should  confine  himself  to  hum 
bler  themes.  This  poem  was  so  well  approved  by  Mr.  Jor- 
den,  that  Johnson  was  asked  by  that  gentleman  to  translate 
Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas  exercise. 
He  performed  this  ta^k  with  uncommon  rapidity  and  ability ; 
and  it  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  applause  of  his  College 
and  University,  but  of  Pope  himself;  who  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  "  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  question 
with  posterity  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original." 

Johnson's  line  of  reading  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  va 
cations,  cannot  be  traced.  He  told  Boswell,  that  "  what  he 
read  solidly  at  the  University  was  Greek;  not  the  Grecian 
historians,  but  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  epigram;  that  the  study  of  which  he  was  most  fond  was 
metaphysics,  but  he  had  not  read  much  even  in  that  way." 
Hawkins  observes,  that  he  had  little  relish  for  mathematics. 
The  divine  science  of  lines  and  quindecagons  had  no  charms 
for  him.  It  is  probable  that  Johnson  did  himself  injustice  in 
his  account  of  what  he  had  studied.  Trying  him  by  the  cri 
terion  upon  which  he  formed  his  judgment  of  others,  we  may 
be  absolutely  certain,  both  from  his  writings  and  conversa 
tion,  that  his  reading  was  very  extensive.  He  appears,  at 
various  times,  to  have  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  me 
thodical  course  of  study.  Like  the  lamented  Southey,  he 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable 
in  any  book,  without  perusing  it  throughout.1  He  had,  from 

1  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  remarks  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  had  never,  by  his  own  account, 
been  a  close  student,  and  used  to  advise  young  people  never  to  be  without 
a  book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at  by-times,  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  '  It  has  been  by  that  means,'  said  he  to  a  boy  at  our  house  one 
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his  constitutional  irritability,  at  all  times  an  impatience  and 
hurry  when  he  either  read  or  wrote.  An  apprehension,  arising 
from  novelty,  made  him  write  his  first  exercise  at  college 
twice  oyer ;  but  he  never  took  that  trouble  with  any  other  com 
position,  and  his  most  excellent  works  were  "  struck  off  in  a 
heat  with  rapid  exertion."  "Johnson's  manner  of  composing," 
says  Bishop  Percy,  "  has  not  been  rightly  understood.  He  was 
so  extremely  shortsighted,  from  the  defect  in  his  eyes,  that 
writing  was  inconvenient  to  him ;  for  whenever  he  wrote,  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  the  paper  close  to  his  face.  He  there 
fore  never  composed  what  we  call  a  foul  draft  on  paper  of 
any  thing  he  published  ;  but  used  to  revolve  the  subject  in  his 
mind,  and  turn  and  form  every  period,  till  he  had  brought 
the  whole  to  the  highest  correctness  and  the  most  perfect 
arrangement.  Then  his  uncommonly  retentive  memory  en 
abled  him  to  deliver  a  whole  essay,  properly  finished,  when 
ever  it  was  called  for.  I  have  often  heard  him  humming  and 
forming  periods  in  low  whispers  to  himself,  when  shallow  ob 
servers  thought  he  was  muttering  prayers,  &c.  But  Johnson 
is  well  known  to  have  represented  his  own  practice  in  the 
following  passage  in  his  'Life  of  Pope  :'  '  Of  composition  there 
are  different  methods.  Some  employ  at  once  memory  and 
invention  ;  and  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen,  form 
and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write 
their  productions  only  when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have 
completed  them.' " 

No  one  could  love  literature  more  than  Johnson.  One 
day,  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  college  chamber  (which 
was  that  upon  the  second  floor  over  the  gateway),  the  Mas 
ter  of  Pembroke  heard  him  uttering  this  soliloquy  :  "  Well, 
I  have  a  mind  to  see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  learning. 
I'll  go  and  visit  the  universities  abroad.  I'll  go  to  France 
and  Italy.  I'll  go  to  Padua.  And  I'll  mind  my  business. 
For  an  Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads." 
He  was  a  general  favourite  with  his  companions,  and  con 
sidered  by  them  jovial  and  frolicsome.  The  pleasure  he  took 
in  vexing  the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
He  might  be  generally  seen  lounging  at  the  college-gate 

day,  'that  all  my  knowledge  has  been  gained,  except  what  I  have  picked 
up  by  running  about  the  world  with  my  wits  ready  to  observe,  and  my 
tongue  ready  to  talk.'  " 
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with  a  circle  of  young  students  round  him,  whom  he  was  en 
tertaining  with  his  wit  and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not 
"  spiriting  them  up"  to  rebellion  against  the  college  disci 
pline.  The  secret  of  this  seeming  levity  and  insubordination 
will  be  stated  best  in  Johnson's  own  words :  "  I  was  mad  and 
violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I 
was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way  by  my 
literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all 
authority." 

Johnson  did  not  form  any  close  intimacies  with  his  fellow 
collegians,  though  he  contracted  a  love  for  Pembroke  which 
he  retained  to  the  last.  He  took  pleasure  in  boasting  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  had  been  educated  there;  and,  being 
himself  a  poet,  was  "  peculiarly  happy"  in  mentioning  how 
many  Pembroke  men  were  similarly  gifted;  adding  with  a 
smile  of  sportive  triumph,  "  Sir,  we  were  a  nest  of  singing- 
birds."  That  he  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he  thought 
the  defects  of  his  college,  appears  from  the  following  anec 
dote  (which,  it  must  be  owned,  has  been  called  in  question 
by  Mr.  Croker)  related  by  Boswell.  Taylor,  one  of  his  old 
school-fellows,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  was  about 
to  be  entered  at  Pembroke.  To  this  measure,  Johnson,  al 
though  it  would  have  afforded  him  great  comfort,  would  not 
consent,  on  account  of  Mr.  Jorden's  inefficiency.  Ascertain 
ing  that  Mr.  Bateman  of  Christehurch  was  the  tutor  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  University,  he  persuaded  his  friend 
to  place  himself  under  his  care.  "  Mr.  Bateman's  lectures," 
adds  Boswell,  "  were  so  excellent,  that  Johnson  used  to  come 
and  get  them  second-hand  from  Taylor ;  till  his  poverty  being 
so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his  feet  ap 
peared  through  them,  he  saw  that  this  humiliating  circum 
stance  was  perceived  by  the  Christchurch-men,  and  he  came 
no  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money ;  and  some 
body  having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw 
them  away  with  indignation." 

Uncontrollable  circumstances  deprived  Johnson  of  a  com 
plete  university  education.  The  friend  in  whom  he  had  con 
fided  for  support  had  deceived  him.  His  debts  in  college 
were  increasing,  and  the  money  which  he  received  from 
home,  always  scanty,  could  at  length  be  supplied  no  longer, 
in  consequence  of  his  father  having  become  insolvent.  He 
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personally  left  college  without  a  degree,  December  12,  1729 
though  his  name  remained  on  the  books  till  October  8,  1731. 
How  he  was  occupied  during  the  above  interval  —  including 
the  21st  and  22d  years  of  his  age — has  not  been  ascertained. 
That  it  was  not  pleasantly  or  profitably  spent  may  be  inferred 
from  the  silence  of  Johnson  and  all  his  friends  respecting  it. 

That  "  morbid  melancholy"  which  he  seems  to  have  in 
herited  from  his  father,  and  which  is  so  common  an  attendant 
on  scrofulous  habits,  gathered  such  strength  in  his  twentieth 
year  as  grievously  to  afflict  him.  While  at  Lichfield,  in  the 
college  vacation  of  1729,1  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible 
hypochondria,  with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness,  and  im 
patience  ;  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair,  which 
made  existence  misery.  From  this  malady  he  never  after 
wards  perfectly  recovered ;  and  all  his  toils  and  enjoyments 
were  but  temporary  interruptions  of  its  baleful  influence. 
Upon  the  first  attack  of  this  disorder,  he  strove  to  overcome 
it  by  "  forcible  exertion."  He  frequently  walked  to  Bir 
mingham  and  back  again,  and  tried  many  other  expedients, 
but  without  success.  It  was  at  this  period,  or  a  little  earlier, 
that  Johnson  became  a  sincerely  pious  man.  Whatever  of 
assiduity  was  employed  by  his  mother  in  the  instruction  of 
his  infant  mind  concerning  the  duties  and  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity,  was  not,  it  seems,  very  judiciously  guided;  and  con 
sequently  gave  him  rather  a  distaste  for  religion,  and  indif 
ference  about  it,  which  continued  from  his  ninth  till  his  four 
teenth  year.  From  that  age  till  the  date  of  his  going  to 
Oxford,  he  talked  laxly  against  it.  When  at  the  University, 
he  took  up  the  Non juror  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life, 
and  was  so  affected  and  convinced  by  its  contents,  that  from 
this  time  forward  religion  was  the  predominant  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  affections. 

Sad,  indeed,  were  Johnson's  prospects  on  his  return  to 
Lichfield  from  the  University.  His  parents  could  not  sup 
port  him,  and,  for  some  time,  no  means  appeared  by  which 
he  might  gain  a  livelihood.  His  path,  however,  was  not 

1  Such  is  Boswell's  statement.  This  is  probably  a  mistake  for  1730. 
Johnson  appears  to  have  remained  in  college  during  the  vacation  of  1729  ; 
and  (as  we  observed  above)  we  have  no  trace  of  him  in  the  year  1730,  during 
which  lie  was  possibly  labouring  under  this  malady,  and,  on  that  account, 
absent  from  college. 
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bereft  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine.  His  merit  had,  from  his 
earliest  years,  secured  him  a  kind  reception  from  the  best 
families  of  his  native  city,  and  among  them  he  passed  much 
time  in  his  youthful  days.  In  most  of  them  (particularly  at 
Mr.  Gilbert  Walmesley's1)  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  ladies; 
so  that  the  notion  that  he  never  was  in  good  company  till 
late  in  life,  and  consequently  had  been  confirmed  in  "  coarse 
and  ferocious"  manners  by  long  habits,  is  wholly  unfounded. 
In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  usher  in  the  grammar-school  of 
Stourbridge,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  himself  had 
been  partly  educated.  In  the  December  of  this  year  John 
son  lost  his  father,  who  left  to  his  son  the  paltry  pittance  of 
201.  At  length,  in  the  summer  following,  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  school  of  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 
to  which  he  went  on  foot  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  employ 
ment  of  training  the  youthful  mind  was,  however,  very  irk 
some  to  him.  He  complained  to  his  old  friend  Hector,  who 
was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birmingham,  that  his  life 
was  unvaried  as  the  note  of  a  cuckoo  ;  and  that  "  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable  for  him  to  teach,  or 
the  boys  to  learn,  the  grammar  rules."  His  misery  was  in 
creased  by  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Sir  Wolston  Dixie, 
the  patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house  he  appears  to  have 
officiated  as  "  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain."  After  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Bosworth,  he  resigned  a  situation  which,  says 
Boswell,  all  his  life  afterwards  he  remembered  with  the 
strongest  aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  horror. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  purgatory  above  mentioned,  John 
son  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Hector,  and  became  his 
guest  for  six  months,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom 
Hector  lodged  and  boarded.  Warren  was  the  first  estab 
lished  bookseller  in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  attentive  to 
Johnson,  of  whose  literary  knowledge  and  acumen  he  freely 
availed  himself.  Unwilling  to  lose  the  society  of  his  old  school 
fellow,  the  latter,  on  quitting  his  friend's  lodgings,  hired  others 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  at  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Jervis,  probably  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Porter,  the  lady  whom  he 

1  Mr.  "NValmesley  was  registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Lichfield, 
and  a  firm  friend  to  Johnson.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aston.  Bart. 
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afterwards  married.  How  he  gained  his  subsistence  at  this 
period  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Warren  most  likely  gave  him 
some  pecuniary  aid ;  and  it  is  related  that,  at  the  instigation 
of  that  person  and  Mr.  Hector,  he  undertook  a  translation  and 
abridgment  of  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo,  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit.  Part  of  the  work  being  soon  completed,  one  Osborn 
was  employed  to  print  it,  and  Johnson  engaged  to  supply 
him  with  copy  as  it  was  required:  but  his  constitutional  in 
dolence  soon  prevailed,  and  the  book  was  at  a  stand.  Upon 
this,  Hector  represented  to  his  slothful  friend,  that  the  poor 
printer  and  his  family  were  suffering  from  the  delay.  This 
appeal  to  Johnson's  kindness  of  heart  was  successful.  He 
lay  in  bed  with  the  book,  a  quarto,  before  him,  and  dictated 
while  Hector  wrote.  The  latter  carried  the  MS.  to  the  press, 
and  corrected  the  proof-sheets,  or  most  of  them.  In  this  way 
the  work  was  finished.  It  was  published  in  1735,  without 
the  translator's  name;  and  the  reward  of  Johnson's  labour 
was  only  five  guineas.  There  is,  remarks  Boswell,  in  the 
translation  itself  no  vestige  of  Johnson's  own  style,  but  in 
the  preface  it  begins  to  appear ;  and  we  have  there  an  early 
example  "  of  that  brilliant  and  energetic  expression,  which, 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subsequent  life,  justly  im 
pressed  the  world  with  the  highest  admiration." 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  1734<;  and  in  the 
August  of  that  year  published  proposals  for  printing  by  sub 
scription  the  Latin  poems  of  Politian.  Enough  subscribers, 
however,  were  not  found  to  insure  a  sufficient  sale ;  so  the 
work  never  appeared.  He  revisited  Birmingham  soon  after 
wards.  A  letter  of  his  (dated  November  25,  1734)  is  pre 
served,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  original  editor  of  the  Gen 
tleman  s  Magazine,  and  suggesting  the  admission  into  that 
miscellany  of  "  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c.  never 
printed  before,  but  likewise  short  literary  dissertations  in 
Latin  and  English,  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  and 
modern,  forgotten  poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces 
worth  preserving."  Whether  any  thing  was  done  in  conse 
quence  of  this  epistle  is  unknown. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Walmesley  endeavoured  to  pro 
cure  for  Johnson  the  mastership  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Solihull,  Warwickshire.  That  part  of  the  answer  to  his  ap 
plication  which  relates  the  cause  of  its  failure  is  too  curious 
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to  be  omitted.  "He  has,"  says  the  writer,  in  allusion  to 
Johnson,  "  the  character  of  being  a  very  haughty,  ill-natured 
gent,  arid  that  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  face  (which 
though  he  can't  help),  the  gents  think  it  might  affect  some 
young  lads :  for  these  two  reasons  he  is  not  approved  on  ;  the 
late  master  Mr.  Crompton's  huffing  the  feofees  being  still  in 
their  memory." 

From  his  boyhood,  Johnson  was  a  votary  of  the  fair 
sex.  When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  fixed  his  affections  on 
Olivia  Llovd,  a  young  quakeress,  and  addressed  her  in  a 
copy  of  verses;  but  this  juvenile  attachment  was  very  tran 
sient,  and  his  youth  was  never  stained  by  immorality.  In 
1735,  he  became  the  "  fervent  admirer"  of  Mrs.  Porter,  a 
widow.  Her  daughter  relates,  that  when  he  was  first  intro 
duced  to  her  mother,  his  appearance  was  very  forbidding : 
he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense  structure  of 
bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the 
scrofula  were  deeply  visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair  (not  a 
wig,  as  was  the  fashion),  which  was  straight  and  stiff',  and 
separated  behind  ;  and  he  often  had,  seemingly,  convulsive 
starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to  excite  at  once 
surprise  and  ridicule.  Mrs.  Porter  was  so  much  engaged 
by  his  conversation,  that  she  overlooked  all  these  external 
disadvantages;  and  said  to  her  daughter,  "  This  is  the  most 
sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  Much  misrepre 
sentation,  says  Dr.  Percy,  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  John 
son's  appearance.  His  countenance,  "  when  in  a  good  hu 
mour,  was  not  disagreeable  ;  his  face  clear,  his  complexion 
good,  and  his  features  not  ill-formed  —  many  ladies  have 
thought  they  might  not  be  unattractive  when  he  was  young." 

There  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  Mrs.  Por 
ter  and  Johnson,1  and  her  person  and  demeanour  were  by  no 
means  fascinating.  Miss  Seward,  in  her  fabulous  account  of 
Johnson's  courtship,  affirms  that  "  she  had  a  very  red  face 
and  very  indifferent  features,  and  her  manners  had  an  unbe 
coming  excess  of  girlish  levity  and  disgusting  affectation  ;"  a 
description  which  partly  agrees  with  that  of  the  celebrated 
David  Garrick,  who  described  her  to  Bosvvell  as  very  fat, 
with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuberance,  with 

1  He  was  twenty-six,  and  she  in  her  forty-eighth  year. 
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swelled  cheeks  of  a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting, 
and  increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials  ;  flaring  and  fan 
tastic  in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and  gene 
ral  behaviour.  That  she  was  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lover,  appears  from  the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  in 
scribed  on  her  tombstone,  and  which  will  be  found  in  a  sub 
sequent  page  of  this  biography.  She  must  have  been  a  per 
son  of  good  understanding  to  have  won  the  heart  of  Johnson, 
who,  upon  her  acceptance  of  his  offer  of  marriage,  went  to 
Lichfield  and  obtained  his  mother's  unwilling  consent  to  the 
wedding.  This  was  celebrated  at  Derby,  July  9,  1736  ;  and 
the  account  of  Johnson's  journey  thither  with  his  Dulcineais 
amusing.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  Sir,  she  had  read 
the  old  romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fantastical 
notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover  like  a  dog. 
So,  sir,  at  first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she  could 
not  keep  up  with  me ;  and  when  I  rode  a  little  slower,  she 
passed  me,  and  complained  that  I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not 
to  be  made  the  slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as 
I  meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was 
fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The  road  lay  between  two  hedges, 
so  I  was  sure  she  could  not  miss  it :  and  I  contrived  that  she 
should  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I  observed 
her  to  be  in  tears." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  obvious  advantage  of  having 
a  woman  of  experience  to  superintend  a  boarding-school,  may 
have  had  some  weight  with  Johnson  in  the  choice  of  his  part 
ner  ;  as,  directly  after  his  marriage,  he  opened  a  private  aca 
demy  at  Edial  Hall,  a  large  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lichfield.  Here  he  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he  antici 
pated.  Only  three  pupils  were  sent  to  him,  namely,  David 
Garrick  and  his  brother  George,  and  a  youth  named  OfMey, 
of  Whiehenoure  Park,  Staffordshire,  who  died  early.  Johnson 
liked  his  position  as  the  master  of  a  school  as  little  as  that  of 
usher;  and  he  relinquished  his  academy  at  the  expiration  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  regarded  with  small  reve 
rence  by  his  scholars,  to  whom  his  oddities  of  manner  and 
uncouth  gesticulations  were  a  fund  of  amusement ;  and  in 
particular,  the  "  young  rogues"  used  to  "  listen  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment,  and  peep  through  the  keyhole,  that  they 
might  turn  into  ridicule  his  tumultuous  and  awkward  fond- 
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ness  for  Mrs.  Johnson ;  whom  he  used  to  name  by  the  fa 
miliar  appellation  of  Tetly  or  Tetsey"  a  contraction  for  Eliza 
beth,  her  Christian  name,  and  sufficiently  ludicrous  when 
applied  to  a  female  such  as  has  been  described. 

During  Johnson's  reign  as  a  pedagogue,  he  was  insensibly 
storing  and  improving  his  mind,  and  also  employed  on  his 
tragedy  of  Irene.  When  he  had  finished  some  part  of  it,  he 
read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Walmesley,  who  objected  to 
his  having  already  brought  his  heroine  into  great  distress, 
and  asked  him,  "  How  can  you  possibly  contrive  to  plunge 
her  into  deeper  calamity  ?"  Johnson,  in  sly  allusion  to  the 
supposed  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  court  of  which  Mr. 
Walmesley  was  registrar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  can  put  her  into  the 
spiritual  court." 


c  2 


CHAPTER  II. 

Johnson  accompanies  David  Garrick  to  London,  and  lodges  in  Exeter 
Street.  Lives  on  fourpence -half penny  per  day.  Retires  to  Green 
wich  and  writes  Irene.  Proposes  a  translation  of  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Returns  to  Lichfield,  and  completes  his  tragedy. 
Removes  with  his  wife  to  London.  Contributes  Debates  in  Parliament 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Publishes  London,  a  poem.  Does  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  His  extreme  indi 
gence.  He  publishes  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the 
Stage,  and  Marmor  Norfolciense.  Knocks  down  the  bookseller  Os- 
borne.  Evinces  his  affection  for  his  mother.  Publishes  the  Life  of 
Richard  Savage.  Publishes  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Macbeth, 
and  Proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Puts  forth  the  Pro 
spectus  of  his  Dictionary.  His  method  of  compiling  his  Dictionary. 
He  visits  Tunbridge  Wells.  Founds  a  club  in  Ivy  Lane.  His  con 
versation.  Writes  Life  of  Roscommon,  Preface  to  Dodsley's  Preceptor, 
and  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit.  Publishes  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes. 

WE  must  now  accompany  Johnson  to  London,  whither  he 
repaired  to  try  his  fortune  in  "  that  great  field  of  genius  and 
exertion."  His  pupil  Garrick  accompanied  him,  with  a  view 
to  complete  his  education,  and  prepare  for  the  bar.  Both  of 
them  used  to  «  talk  pleasantly"  of  this  expedition.  "Garrick," 
observes  Boswell,  "evidently  meaning  to  embellish  a  little, 
said  one  day  in  my  hearing,  «  We  rode  and  tied.'  And  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard)  informed  me,  that  at  an 
other  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  dining  together 
in  a  pretty  large  company,  Johnson  humorously  ascertaining 
the  chronology  of  something,  expressed  himself  to  them  thus  : 
*  That  was  the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence- 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket.'  Garrick,  overhearing  them,  ex 
claimed,  «  Eh  I  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  with  twopence- 
halfpenny  in  your  pocket  ?'  Johnson.  <  Why,  yes  ;  when 
I  came  with  twopence-halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou, 
Davy,  with  three  halfpence  in  thine.' " 
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This  may  have  been  said  facetiously,  but  could  not  have 
been  true.  Boswell  afterwards  acknowledges  that  Johnson 
had  a  little  money  at  his  arrival ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Garrick,  a  young  gentleman,  coming  to  town,  not  as  an 
adventurer,  but  to  prosecute  his  studies,  could  have  been  in 
such  indigent  circumstances.  They  were  recommended  to 
the  Rev.  John  Colson,  master  of  the  free  school  at  Roches 
ter,  and  subsequently  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walmesley,  in  which  he 
says,  that  the  object  of  Johnson's  journey  was  "  to  try  his  fate 
with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himself  employed  in  some 
translation,  either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French;"  adding,  "he 
is  a  very  good  scholar  and  poet;  and  I  have  great  hopes  will 
turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer." 

Little  is  known  of  Johnson's  employments  in  the  metro 
polis  on  his  first  arrival.  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  bookseller,  on 
being  informed  by  him  that  his  intention  was  to  get  his  live 
lihood  as  an  author,  eyed  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and, 
with  a  significant  look,  said,  "  You  had  better  buy  a  porter's 
knot."  Wilcox  proved,  however,  one  of  his  best  friends.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  obtained  any  aid  or  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Colson.  His  first  lodgings  were  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Norris,  a  staymaker,  in  Exeter  Street,  adjoining  Catharine 
Street  in  the  Strand ;  and  he  subsisted  there  for  a  consider 
able  time  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  per  day.  When  his 
circumstances  a  little  improved,  he  increased  his  expenditure 
proportionally.  "  I  dined,"  he  relates,  "  very  well  for  eight- 
pence,  with  very  good  company,  at  the  Pineapple  in  New 
Street,  just  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled.  They  ex 
pected  to  meet  every  day,  but  did  not  know  one  another's 
names.  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank 
wine ;  but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for  a 
penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny;  so  that  I  was  quite 
well  served,  nav,  better  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter 
nothing."  At  "this  season  he  abstained  entirely  from  fer 
mented  liquors;  a  practice  which  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  poverty,  but  in  his  after-life  he  was  restrained  from  that 
indulgence  by  moral,  or  rather  medical,  considerations.  "  He 
probably  found  by  experience,"  says  Croker,  "  that  wine, 
though  it  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  eventually  aggravated 
the  hereditary  disease  under  which  he  suffered  ;  and,  per- 
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haps,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  a  long  course  of  abstinence, 
that  his  mental  health  seems  to  have  been  better  in  the  lat 
ter  than  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life." 

Wishing  to  finish  his  Irene,  of  which  only  three  acts  were 
completed,  he  took  lodgings  at  Greenwich ;  where  he  made 
some  further  progress  in  that  composition.  While  in  this 
retirement  he  addressed  a  letter,  dated  June  12,  1737,  to 
Mr.  Cave,  in  which  he  proposed  to  render  into  English  from 
Italian,  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  offered  to  send  a  specimen  of  his  translation.  Soon  af 
terwards  he  visited  Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson; 
and  at  last  completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  elaborated.  The  whole  of  it  is  considered  rich 
in  thought,  imagery,  and  happy  expressions. 

Johnson's  residence  at  his  native  city,  on  this  occasion, 
was  only  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned 
with  his  wife  to  London,  and  lodged  first  in  Woodstock  Street, 
near  Hanover  Square,  and  afterwards  in  Castle  Street,  near 
Cavendish  Square.  His  first  contribution  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was  inserted  in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for 
March  1738.  It  was  a  copy  of  highly  complimentary  Latin 
verses  addressed  to  Cave,  under  his  solriquet  of  Urban. 
He  now  became  a  regular  coadjutor  in  the  magazine,  by 
which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable  support.  Part  of 
his  labour  consisted  in  the  correction  and  improvement  of 
the  productions  of  other  contributors.  u  What  we  certainly 
know,"  writes  Boswell,  "  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  this 
way  was,  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  under 
the  name  of  «  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,'  sometimes  with  feigned 
denominations  formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names,  in 
the  manner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might 
easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament  then  kept  the  press  in  a 
kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  re 
course  to  such  devices."  This  portion  of  the  miscellany  was 
for  several  years  executed  by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  Scot- 
tish  gentleman  with  a  "small  patrimony,"  whose  Jacobite 
principles  prevented  his  acceptance  of  any  office  in  the  state. 
He  was  the  first  English  historian  who  went  for  information 
to  the  parliamentary  journals  ;  and  "  such  was  the  power  of 
his  political  pen,  that,  at  an  early  period,  government  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a  pension,"  which  he 
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received  till  his  decease.  The  parliamentary  debates  which 
were  brought  home  and  "  digested"  by  this  gentleman,  were 
sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  revision  ;  and  after  a  while, 
when  Guthrie  had  greater  employment,  and  the  speeches 
were  more  and  more  enriched  by  Johnson,  it  was  determined 
"  that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself"  from  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  houses. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  had  nothing  more  told  him  than  the 
names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  discussion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fabricate  the 
rest.  The  period  in  which  he  was  the  sole  composer  of  these 
debates  began  November  19,  1740,  and  ended  February  23, 
1742-3.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were  thought 
genuine,  he  resolved  that  he  would  write  no  more  of  them  ; 
and  such  was  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  that  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  expressed  his  regret  for  having  been  the  inven 
tor  of  fictions  which  had  passed  for  realities.  He  wrote  the 
debates  with  more  velocity  than  any  of  his  other  productions  ; 
often  three  columns  of  the  magazine  within  one  hour.  He 
once  wrote  ten  pages  in  one  day.  The  secret  of  Johnson's 
authorship  of  these  discussions  transpired  some  years  after 
their  publication,  and  was  avowed  by  himself  on  the  follow 
ing  occasion :  Mr.  Wedderburne  (afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough,  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Francis 
(the  translator  of  Horace),  and  others,  were  dining  with  Mr. 
Foote.1  An  important  debate  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration  being  mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  ob 
served,  "  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  the  occasion  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  read."  He  added,  "  that  he  had  employed  eight 
years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  finished  a 
translation  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations 

i  Samuel  Foote  was  born  in  1721  at  Truro,  Cornwall ;  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford  ;  and  intended  for  the  bar.  After  a  course  of 
dissipation,  to  which  his  small  fortune  fell  a  sacrifice,  he  turned  his  atten 
tion  to  the  stage,  and  appeared  in  Othello  ;  but  having  little  success,  he 
struck  out  an  untrodden  path  for  himself,  in  the  double  character  of  a  dra 
matist  and  performer.  In  1747  he  opened  the  Haymarket  Theatre  with 
some  very  humorous  imitations  of  well-known  individuals ;  and  thus, 
having  discovered  where  his  strength  lay,  he  wrote  several  two-act  farces, 
and  continued  to  perform  at  one  of  the  winter  theatres  every  season, 
usually  bringing  out  some  pieces  of  his  own,  and  regularly  returning  to 
his  summer  quarters.  He  died  in  1797.  Of  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces, 
the  productions  of  his  pen,  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  is  the  only  one  which  at 
present  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 
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of  style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity  ;  but 
he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the  speech  above  men- 
tioned."  Many  of  the  company  remembered  the  debate ; 
and  some  passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and  ap 
plause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of  conversation, 
Johnson  remained  silent.  As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise 
had  subsided,  he  opened  with  these  words :  "  That  speech  I 
wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  Street.  The  company  were 
struck  with  astonishment.  After  staring  at  each  other  in 
silent  amazement,  Dr.  Francis  asked  how  that  speech  could 
have  been  written  by  him  ?  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  wrote 
it  in  Exeter  Street.  I  never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
doorkeepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him, 
gained  admittance.  They  brought  away  the  subject  of  dis 
cussion,  the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  rose  ;  together  with  the  notes  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  parlia 
mentary  debates."  To  this  discovery  Dr.  Francis  made  an 
swer,  "Then,  sir,  you  have  exceeded  Demosthenes  himself; 
for  to  say  that  you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes 
would  be  saying  nothing."  The  rest  of  the  company  be 
stowed  lavish  encomiums  on  Johnson ;  one,  in  particular, 
praised  his  impartiality ;  observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason 
and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.  "  That  is 
not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson  :  "  I  saved  appearances  toler 
ably  well ;  but  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it."J 


1  "  Cave,"  says  Hawkins,  "  who  had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  eloquence 
over  the  human  mind,  became  sensible  of  its  effects  in  the  profits  it  brought 
him  :  he  had  long  thought  that  the  success  of  his  Magazine  proceeded  from 
those  parts  of  it  that  were  conducted  by  himself  ....  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  see  the  causes  that  at  this  time  increased  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  copies  a  month.  But  if  he  saw  not,  he  felt 
them,  and  manifested  his  good  fortune  by  buying  an  old  coach  and  a  pair  of 
older  horses ;  and,  that  he  might  avoid  the  suspicion  of  pride  in  setting  up 
an  equipage,  he  displayed  to  the  world  the  source  of  his  affluence  by  a 
representation  of  St.  John's  Gate,  instead  of  his  arms,  on  the  door-panel. 
This,  he  told  me  himself,  was  the  reason  for  distinguishing  his  carriage 
from  others,  by  what  some  might  think  a  whimsical  device,  and  also  for 
causing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all  his  plate." 
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Thus  was  Johnson  employed,  during  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  literary  labourer,  solely  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  occasionally  indulging  himself,  how 
ever,  \r\jeux  d"  esprit,  to  which  we  shall  advert  as  we  proceed. 
The  work  in  which  his  great  powers  were  first  displayed  to 
the  public  was  entitled  London,  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  burst  forth  in  the  May  of 
1783,  "  with  a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which  will  ever  encircle 
his  name."  Where,  or  in  what  manner,  says  Boswell,  this 
poem  was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  ascertain 
with  precision  from  Johnson's  own  authority.  Its  author 
offered  it  to  Cave  as  the  production  of  a  friend,  in  the  preced 
ing  March,  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  extracted : 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with 
another  eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  different  manner,  from  a  mer 
cenary  bookseller,  who  counts  the  lines  he  is  to  purchase,  and 
considers  nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
that,  besides  what  the  author  may  hope  for  on  account  of  his 
abilities,  he  has  likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as  he 
lies  at  present  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances  of 
fortune.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  favour  me  with  a 
letter  to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you  can  afford  to 
allow  him,  that  he  may  either  part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out 
(which  I  do  not  expect)  some  other  way  more  to  his  satisfac 
tion.  .  .-  .  .  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual  genero 
sity,  you  will  not  only  encourage  learning  and  relieve  distress, 
but  (though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other  motives  of  very 
small  account)  oblige,  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  sir,  your 
very  humble  servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

In  a  letter  to  Cave,  dated  a  few  days  posterior  to  the  last, 
Johnson  remarks:  "As  to  the  printing,  if  it  can  be  imme 
diately  set  about,  I  will  be  so  much  the  author's  friend  as 
not  to  content  myself  with  mere  solicitations  in  his  favour. 
I  propose,  if  my  calculation  be  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for 
the  reimbursement  of  all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an  impression 
of  five  hundred;  provided,  as  you  very  generously  propose, 
that  the  profit,  if  any,  be  set  aside  for  the  author's  use,  ex- 
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cept  the  present  you  made,  which,  if  he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit 
he  should  repay.  I  beg  that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants 
write  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  of  such  an  impression, 
and  send  it  with  the  poem,  that  I  may  know  what  I  engage 
for." 

In  another  epistle  to  the  same  party,  Johnson  says  : 

"  I  was  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodsley,1  who  declares  very 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper  you  sent  him,  which  he  desires 
to  have  a  share  in,  it  being,  as  he  says,  a  creditable  thing  to 
be  concerned  in.  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  till  I  had 
consulted  you,  nor  what  to  demand  on  the  author's  part ;  but 
am  very  willing  that,  if  you  please,  he  should  have  a  part  in 
it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse  and 
promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word  to-morrow  what  I  shall 
say  to  him,  I  will  settle  matters,  and  bring  the  poem  with  me 
for  the  press,  which,  as  the  town  empties,  we  cannot  be  too 
quick  with." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  modesty  with  which  the  author 
of  this  able  poem  brought  it  forward  into  public  notice,  while 
he  is  so  cautious  as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  several  booksellers,  none  of 
whom  would  undertake  its  publication.  However  that  may 
be,  Dodsley  had  taste  to  discover  its  merit.  At  a  future  con 
ference,  he  purchased  the  whole  property  of  it  of  Johnson  for 
ten  guineas.  "  I  might  perhaps  have  accepted  of  less,"  was 
its  writer's  subsequent  remark  to  Boswell,  "  but  that  Paul 
Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  for  a  poem,  and 
I  would  not  take  less  than  Paul  Whitehead."  The  person 
here  alluded  to  belonged  to  that  jovial  association,  called  the 
Beef-Steak  Club,  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  con 
sisting  of  an  heterogeneous  mixture  of  peers,  poets,  and 
players.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that  Johnson  was 
prejudiced  against  him. 

i  Robert  Dodsley  was  born  in  1703.  He  had  been  servant  to  Miss 
Lowther ;  and  in  1733  published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  the  Muse  in  Livery.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  Toyshop,  and 
other  pieces.  In  1758  he  projected,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Burke,  the  An 
nual  Register  ;  and  in  1759  he  was  succeeded  in  his  business  as  a  bookseller 
by  his  brother  James.  He  departed  this  life  in  1764. 
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Singularly  enough,  *  London'  came  out  on  the  same 
morning  as  Pope's  celebrated  satire  entitled  '  1738.'  Every 
one  was  delighted  with  it;  and  there  being  no  name  on  its 
titlepage,  the  first  buzz  of  the  literary  circles  was,  "  Here  is 
an  unknown  poet,  greater  even  than  Pope  :"  and  it  reached 
a  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  week.  One  of  its  warmest 
supporters  at  its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
a  man  of  some  distinction,  and  "strong  benevolence  of  soul." 
Pope,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  in  a  candid  and  liberal  man 
ner.  He  requested  Mr.  Jonathan  Richardson,  an  elder  bro 
ther  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
author.  Richardson  having  informed  him  that  he  had  disco 
vered  only  that  he  was  an  obscure  individual  named  Johnson, 
Pope  replied,  "  He  will  soon  be  deterre" 

Great  as  was  the  popularity  of  '  London,'  Boswell  allows 
"  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular  resistance 
with  which  it  is  fraught  had  no  just  cause  ;"  and  we  may  in 
fer  that,  even  in  his  partial  judgment,  the  poem  was  dictated 
rather  by  youthful  feeling,  inflamed  by  the  political  frenzy  of 
the  times,  than  by  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  any  mature 
acquaintance  with  life.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
inconsistencies  between  Johnson's  early  precepts  and  subse 
quent  practice,  that  he  who  was,  in  all  his  latter  age,  the  most 
constant  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  London,  should  have 
begun  life  with  this  vigorous  and  bitter  invective  against  it. 
He  was  now  writing  for  bread,  however;  and  cared  little  what 
his  poem  was,  if  only  it  sold. 

Notwithstanding  the  sudden  fame  which  this  production 
obtained  for  Johnson,  he  felt  so  acutely  the  truth  of  his  own 
forcible  lines, 

"  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed, 
Sloiv  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed  ;" 

and  the  hardship  of  being  "an  author  by  profession,"  de 
pendent  for  his  daily  bread  upon  whatever  the  booksellers 
chose  or  could  afford  to  give  him  for  the  occasional  produc 
tions  of  his  pen,  that  he  was  willing  to  resume  the  toils  of 
the  ferula  and  the  flogging  block,  so  as  to  secure  a  sure 
though  moderate  income  for  his  life.  The  mastership  of  a 
school  at  Appleby,  Leicestershire,  was  offered  him,  on  the 
condition  of  his  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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This  was  thought  too  great  a  favour  to  be  asked  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford.  Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  his  'London,'  recommended  him  to  Earl  Gower,  who 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  Swift,  and  solicited  him  to  request  the 
Dean  to  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  Johnson 
the  coveted  diploma.  This  application  had  not  the  desired 
result;  and  Johnson,  about  this  time,  made  one  other  effort 
to  escape  the  hardships  of  writing  for  bread.  He  asked  Dr. 
Adams  (afterwards  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford)  to 
ascertain  whether  a  person  might  be  admitted  to  practise  as 
an  advocate  in  the  Commons  without  being  a  doctor  in  civil 
law.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  this  design,  but  here 
also  the  want  of  a  degree  was  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

Obliged,  consequently,  to  persevere  in  his  literary  course, 
Johnson  induced  Cave  to  accept  his  proposal  (before  men 
tioned)  for  a  translation  of  Father  Paul's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  and  some  of  the  sheets  were  printed  off, 
when,  oddly  enough,  another  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  curate  of  that  parish,  engaged  in 
the  same  undertaking,  under  episcopal  and  clerical  auspices. 
The  rival  translators  fought  some  slight  skirmishes  in  the 
papers  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  end  neither  proceeded  with  the 
work.  "  I  have  in  my  possession,"  says  Boswell,  "  by  the 
favour  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's  handwrit 
ing,  entitled  '  Account  between  Mr.  Edward  Cave  and  Samuel 
Johnson  in  relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Paul,  &c.,  begun 
August  the  2d,  1738;'  by  which  it  appears,  that  from  that 
day  to  the  21st  of  April,  1739,  Johnson  received  for  this 
work  4<9/.  7*.,  in  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
guineas  at  a  time,  most  frequently  two.  And  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  John 
son  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  has  entitled 
*  Small  account ;'  and  which  contains  one  article  :  '  Sept.  9th, 
Mr.  Cave  laid  down  2s.  6d.'" 

Johnson's  need  of  money  at  this  time  is  strikingly  illus 
trated  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  letter  to  Cave  (Sept.  1738),  he 
subscribes  himself,  "  Yours  impransus  [dinnerless]." 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year  he  contri 
buted  a  life  of  Father  Paul ;  and  he  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
volume.  The  ability  and  nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could 
draw  up  an  introductory  address  was  one  of  his  peculiar  ex- 
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cellences.  During  1739,  besides  the  aid  which  he  gave  to 
the  parliamentary  debates,  he  enriched  the  same  miscellany 
with  the  '  Life  of  Boerhaave,'  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  discovers  that  love  of  chemistry  which  never  forsook 
him;  'An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  Editor;' 
and  several  minor  pieces.  His  separate  publications  were,  A 
complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the 
malicious  and  scandalous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  author 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  being  an  ironical  attack  upon  them  for 
their  suppression  of  that  tragedy ;  and  Marmor  Norfolciense, 
or  an  Essay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  Inscription,  in  monk 
ish  rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  by 
Probus  Britannicus.  "  In  this  performance,"  remarks  Bos- 
well,  "he,  in  a  feigned  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
the  obnoxious  prime  minister  of  this  country,  inveighs  against 
the  Brunswick  succession,  and  the  measures  of  government 
consequent  upon  it.  To  this  supposed  prophecy  he  added 
a  commentary,  making  each  expression  apply  to  the  times, 
with  warm  anti-Hanoverian  zeal." 

This  anonymous  pamphlet  did  not  excite  so  much  atten 
tion  as  was  expected,  and  had  not  a  very  extensive  circula 
tion.  Both  these  satirical  effusions  were,  in  some  degree, 
prompted  by  that  which  Johnson  frequently  declared  to  be 
the  only  genuine  motive  to  writing,  namely,  pecuniary  profit. 
He  not  only  avowed  this  principle,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  into  a  habit.  He  was  never  greedy  of 
money,  but  without  it  could  not  be  stimulated  to  write. 
Yet  was  he  not,  says  his  friend  Hawkins,  so  indifferent  to 
the  subjects  that  he  was  requested  to  write  on,  as  at  any  time 
to  abandon  either  his  religious  or  political  opinions.  To  his 
honour  be  it  said,  that  his  principles  co-operated  with  his 
necessities,  and  that  prostitution  of  his  talents  could  not,  in 
justice,  be  imputed  to  him. 

In  174-0,  and  the  following  year,  Johnson  wrote  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  the  preface,  some  biographies,  and 
an  '  Essay  on  Epitaphs,'  besides  the  parliamentary  debates 
(of  which  in  1741  and  the  next  two  succeeding  years  he. 
was,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  sole  author),  and  several 
translations.  Among  his  contributions  to  the  above  periodi 
cal  in  1742  was,  'Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Har- 
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leiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.' 
His  account  of  that  celebrated  collection  was  afterwards  pre 
fixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  the 
Latin  accounts  of  books  were  his  composition.  He  was  em 
ployed  on  this  work  by  Thomas  Osborne,  a  bookseller,  who 
figures  in  the  Dunciad ;  and  was  stigmatised  by  Johnson 
as  "entirely  destitute  of  shame,  without  sense  of  any  dis 
grace  but  that  of  poverty."  It  having  been  confidently 
related,  with  many  embellishments,  that  Johnson  one  day 
knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  Boswell 
once  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  his  illustrious  friend  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  he 
was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in 
his  shop ;  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."  Osborne,  it  appears, 
alarmed  the  family  with  his  cries  ;  but  Johnson,  "  clapping  his 
foot  upon  his  breast,  would  not  let  him  stir  till  he  had  ex 
posed  him  in  that  situation  ;  and  then  left  him,  with  this 
triumphant  expression  :  '  Lie  there,  thou  son  of  dulness, 
ignorance,  and  obscurity.'  "  From  a  letter  of  Johnson's  to 
Cave  (Aug.  174<3),  it  appears  that  the  former  was  now  occu 
pied  in  preparing  an  historical  account  of  the  British  Par 
liament.  His  want  of  money,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  to 
procure  it  even  when  due,  appears  from  the  following  ex 
tract  from  this  epistle  : — 

"  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had  received  money 
on  this  work,  and  found  set  down  131.  2s.  6d.,  reckoning  the 
half  guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to  me  that  you 
had  many  calls  for  money,  I  would  not  press  you  too  hard  ; 
and  therefore  shall  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas 
for  a  sheet  of  copy  ;  the  rest  you  may  pay  me  when  it  may 
be  more  convenient;  and  even  by  this  sheet- payment  I  shall 

for  some  time  be  very  expensive If  you  could  spare 

me  another  guinea  for  the  History,  I  should  take  it  very 
kindly  to-night;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  not  think  it  an 
injury." 

Johnson's  papers  in  Cave's  miscellany  for  174<3  were 
comparatively  few,  and  of  little  importance.  One  of  his  old 
schoolfellows,  Dr.  James,  published  this  year  a  Medicinal 
Dictionary.  He  composed  the  proposals  for  the  book,  the 
dedication  of  it  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  furnished  some  of  the 
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articles.  Notwithstanding  his  own  poverty,  he  exhibited  at 
this  time  his  affectionate  liberality  for  his  mother  by  taking 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers  of  twelve  pounds,  which,  small 
in  itself,  was  yet  considerable  to  him.  "  It  does  not  appear," 
relates  Boswell,  "that  he  wrote  any  thing  in  1744-  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  but  the  preface ;"  upon  which  state 
ment  Croker  observes:  "In  this  and  the  two  next  years 
Mr.  Boswell  has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any  contributions 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  yet  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  from  his  connexion  with  that  work  he  derived,  for  some 
years,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  wife:  perhaps  he  may  have  acted  as  general 
editor,  with  an  annual  allowance  ;  and  he  no  doubt  employed 
himself  on  more  literary  works  than  have  been  acknowledged. 
In  this  point  the  public  loss  is,  perhaps,  not  great.  What 
he  was  unwilling  to  allow,  we  need  not  be  very  solicitous  to 
discover.  Indeed,  his  personal  history  is  about  this  period 
a  blank,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  obscurity  of  indi 
gence."  The  February  of  the  above  year,  however,  was 
signalised  by  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Life  of  Richard 
Savage — an  individual  whose  connexion  with  his  biographer 
illustrates  the  proverb  that  "  Poverty  makes  men  acquainted 
with  strange  bed- fellows."  Savage's  misfortunes  and  mis 
conduct,  which  had  reduced  him  to  "  the  lowest  state  of 
wretchedness  as  a  writer  for  bread,"  occasioned  his  visits  to 
Cave,  and  thus  naturally  brought  Johnson  and  him  together. 
Their  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy  :  a  circumstance 
at  which  some  surprise  has  been  expressed,  seeing  that  the 
character  of  Savage  was  disgraced  by  baseness  and  im 
morality.  According  to  Boswell,  these  companions  in  mis 
fortune  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  penury  that  they 
could  not  pay  for  a  lodging,  and  wandered  together  whole 
nights  in  the  streets.1  The  above-assigned  cause  of  these 
nocturnal  peregiinations  may  be  questioned,  so  far  at  least 
as  Johnson  is  concerned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 


1  Johnson  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one  night  in  particular,  when 
Savage  and  he  walked  round  St.  James's  Square  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their  situation,  but,  in  high  spirits  and 
brimful  of  patriotism,  traversed  the  square  for  several  hours,  inveighed 
against  the  minister,  and  "  resolved  they  would  stand  by  their  country" 
Savage  died  in  1743. 
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was  married,  and  must  always  have  had  a  home  for  his  wife, 
unless  (which  is  very  questionable)  a  temporary  separation, 
produced  by  pecuniary  distress,  took  place  between  them 
about  this  time.  Malone  suggests  that  "  Johnson,  at  different 
periods,  had  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  his 
finances  certainly  would  not  admit  of  a  double  establishment. 
When,  therefore,  he  spent  a  convivial  day  in  London,  and 
found  it  too  late  to  return  to  any  country  residence  he  may 
occasionally  have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  manner  described  above." 
The  influence  of  Savage  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  salu 
tary  ;  and,  though  Johnson's  good  principles  remained  un 
shaken,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  imperceptibly  led  into 
some  indulgences  which  occasioned  much  distress  to  his 
virtuous  mind.  The  *  Life*  (of  which  Cave  purchased  the 
copyright  for  fifteen  guineas)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  narratives  in  the  English  language,1  albeit  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  its  author  was  grossly  imposed 
upon  by  the  unworthy  subject  of  the  biography.  It  gives, 
like  Raffaelle's  Lazarus,  or  Murillo's  Beggar  (to  cite  a  dis 
tinguished  writer)  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  while  the  ori 
ginal  could  only  excite  disgust.  Johnson  has  spread  over 
his  friend's  character  the  varnish,  or  rather  the  veil,  of  stately 
diction  and  extenuatory  phrases,  but  cannot  prevent  the 
observant  reader  from  seeing  that  Savage  was  an  ungrateful 
and  insolent  profligate.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  work 
was  composed  is  astonishing.  Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
say  (Aug.  13,  1773),  "I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sitting  ;  but  then  I 
sat  up  all  night." 

In  this  memoir  he  speaks  with  peculiar  acrimony  against 
actors;  and  it  is  another  of  those  remarkable  inconsistencies 
in  Johnson's  character,  before  alluded  to,  that,  as  the  first 
publication  of  this  determined  admirer  of  the  metropolis  was 
a  satire  upon  London,  so  the  first  production  of  this  despiser 
of  the  stage  was  a  play.  Boswell  is  constrained  to  allow, 
though  with  reluctance,  that  Dr.  Johnson  envied  Garrick ; 
and  to  this  source  may  perhaps  be  attributed  his  indignation 
against  players,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  contemptuously. 

1  This  "Life"  was  written  in  six-and-thirty  hours  ! 
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His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  relates  a  "pleas 
ant"  anecdote  of  Johnson's  triumphing  over  his  quondam  pupil, 
Garrick.  When  that  great  actor  had  performed  some  little 
time  at  Goodman's  Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see 
him  ;  and  afterwards  passed  the  evening  at  a  tavern  with  him 
and  "  old  Giffard,"  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  Johnson, 
after  censuring  with  emphasis  some  mistakes  which  Garrick 
had  made  in  the  course  of  his  performance,  said,  "The 
players,  sir,  have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on, 
without  any  regard  either  to  accent  or  emphasis."  Both 
Garrick  and  Giffard  were  offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and  en 
deavoured  to  refute  it;  upon  which  Johnson  rejoined,  "Well, 
now,  I'll  give  you  something  to  speak  with  which  you  are 
little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  just  my  observa 
tion  is.  That  shall  be  the  criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  re 
peat  the  ninth  commandment — 'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour.' "  Both  tried  at  it,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis.  Johnson,  adds  Taylor,  put  them 
right,  and  enjoyed  his  victory  with  great  glee. 

Johnson's  extreme  indigence  when  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  Life  of  Savage  is  proved  by  the  following  authentic 
story  :  —  Soon  after  its  appearance,  Mr.  Harte,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  dined  with  Cave ;  and  occasion 
ally  praised  Johnson's  production.  Soon  after,  meeting  him, 
Cave  said,  "  You  made  a  man  very  happy  t'other  day." 
"  How  could  that  be  ?"  asked  Harte  ;  "  nobody  was  there 
but  ourselves."  Cave  answered  by  reminding  him  that  a 
plate  of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a  screen  ;  which  was  to 
Johnson,  dressed  so  shabbily,1  that  he  did  not  choose  to  ap- 

1  Johnson's  best  dress  was,  in  his  early  times,  so  very  mean,  that  one 
afternoon,  as  he  was  following  some  persons  upstairs,  on  a  visit  to  "  a  lady 
of  fashion,"  the  servant,  not  knowing  him,  suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  fellow !  what  is  your  business  here  ?  I 
suppose  you  intended  to  rob  the  house !"  striving  at  the  same  time  to  drag 
him  back :  but  a  gentleman  who  was  a  few  steps  behind  prevented  her 
from  doing  or  saying  more  ;  and  Johnson  growled  all  the  way  upstairs, 
and  was  much  chagrined  and  discomposed.  Before  he  had  his  pension  in 
1702,  he  literally  dressed  like  a  beggar.  Subsequently  he  was  a  liberal 
customer  to  his  tailor  ;  and  "I  can  remember,"  says  Miss  Hawkins,  "that 
his  linen  was  often  a  strong  contrast  to  the  colour  of  his  hands."  "A 
brown  coat  with  metal  buttons,"  writes  Cumberland,  "  black  waistcoat, 
and  worsted  stockings,  with  a  flowing  bob-wig,  was  the  style  of  his  ward 
robe  ;  but  they  were  in  perfect  trim  ;  and  with  the  ladies,  whom  he  gene 
rally  met,  he  had  nothing  of  the  slovenly  philosopher  about  him." 
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pear ;  but,  on  hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly  de 
lighted  with  the  encomiums  on  his  book. 

In  1745  Johnson  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Miscel 
laneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth ;  with  re 
marks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  [Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's]  Edition  of 
Shakspeare ;  to  which  he  appended  proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  dramatist.  It  has  b'een 
conjectured  that  this  project  occupied  him  closely  for  a  while; 
but  the  little  encouragement  which  was  given  by  the  public 
to  his  anonymous  propositions  for  the  execution  of  a  task 
which  Warburton  was  known  to  have  undertaken,  damped 
his  ardour.  The  pamphlet,  however,  was  highly  applauded, 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  Warburton  himself;  of  which 
a  very  grateful  remembrance  was  ever  entertained  by  John 
son,  who  said,  "  He  praised  me  at  a  time  when  praise  was  of 
value  to  me." 

His  literary  labours  during  the  next  year  seem  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended.  An  epistolary  communica 
tion  of  Walmesley  to  Garrick,  dated  Nov.  3d,  1746,  contains 
this  passage :  "  When  you  see  Mr.  Johnson,  pray  give  my 
compliments,  and  tell  him  I  esteem  him  as  a  great  genius, 
quite  lost  both  to  himself  and  the  world." 

Garrick  having,  in  1747>  become  joint  patentee  and 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Johnson  honoured  his  open 
ing  of  it  with  a  prologue,  which  Boswell  characterises  as 
unrivalled,  and  Byron  as  one  of  the  only  "two  decent  pro 
logues  in  our  tongue."  This  year  was  the  epoch  when 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  was  an 
nounced  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or  prospectus.  "  How 
long  this  immense  undertaking,"  remarks  one  of  his  biogra 
phers,  "  had  been  the  object  of  his  contemplation  I  do  not 
know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  attained  to 
that  astonishing  knowledge  of  our  language,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  realise  a  design  of  such  extent  and  accumulated 
difficulty.  He  told  me  that  '  it  was  not  the  effect  of  parti 
cular  study,  but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insensibly.' 
I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  that  several 
years  before  that  period,  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sitting 
in  his  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard  his  brother  suggest  to 
him  that  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  would  be  a 
work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the  public  ;  that  John- 
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son  seemed  at  first  to  catch  at  the  proposition,  but,  after  a 
pause,  said,  in  his  abrupt  decisive  manner,  'I  believe  I  shall 
not  undertake  it.'  That  he,  however,  had  bestowed  much 
thought  upon  the  subject  before  he  published  his  «  Plan,'  is 
evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views  which 
it  exhibits  ;  and  we  find  him  mentioning  in  that  tract  that 
many  of  the  writers  whose  testimonies  were  to  be  produced 
as  authorities  were  selected  by  Pope;  which  proves  that  he 
had  been  furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  with 
whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had  contributed  towards  a 
great  literary  project  that  had  been  the  subject  of  important 
consideration  in  a  former  reign." 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  Johnson  for  the 
performance  of  this  work  were  Messrs.  R.  Dodsley,  Charles 
Hitch,  Andrew  Miller,  the  two  Messrs.  Longman,  and  the 
two  Messrs.  Knapton.  The  price  stipulated  was  fifteen  hun 
dred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  The  prospectus  was  addressed 
to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Although  fully  aware 
of  the  arduous  nature  of  this  undertaking,  Johnson  com 
menced  and  prosecuted  it  with  an  undaunted  spirit.  Dr. 
Adams  found  him  one  day  busied  upon  it,  when  the  follow 
ing  conversation  ensued  : — Adams.  "This  is  a  great  work, 
sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all  the  etymologies?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and 
others  ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published 
a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the 
Welsh."  A.  "  But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years?"  J.  "Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in 
three  years."  A.  "  But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists 
of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  compile  their  diction 
ary."  J.  "  Sir,  thus  it  is.  This  is  the  proportion.  Let  me 
see;  forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  to 
sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an  Englishman  to  a 
Frenchman." 

For  the  mechanical  part  of  his  Dictionary  Johnson  em 
ployed  six  amanuenses,  to  whom  he  shewed  a  never-ceasing 
kindness.  While  the  work  was  going  forward,  he  resided 
part  of  the  time  in  Holborn,  and  part  in  Gough  Square, 
Fleet  Street;  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a 
counting-house  for  the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the 
copyists  their  several  tasks.  He  began  his  toil  by  devoting 
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his  first  care  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  all  such  English  writers 
as  were  most  correct  in  their  language ;  and  under  every 
sentence  which  he  meant  to  quote  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted 
in  the  margin  the  first  letter  of  the  word  under  which  it  was 
to  occur.  He  then  delivered  these  books  to  his  clerks,  who 
transcribed  each  sentence  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and 
arranged  the  same  under  the  word  referred  to.  By  these  . 
means  he  collected  the  several  words  and  their  different  sig 
nifications  ;  and  when  the  whole  arrangement  was  alphabeti 
cally  formed,  he  gave  the  definitions  of  their  meanings,  and 
collected  their  etymologies  from  Skinner,  Junius,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject.  In  completing  his  alphabetical  ar 
rangement  he  consulted  other  dictionaries,  to  see  if  any  words 
had  escaped  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  so  attentive 
in  the  choice  of  the  passages  in  which  words  were  authorised, 
that,  as  Bos\vell  remarks,  one  may  read  page  after  page  of 
his  Dictionary  with  improvement  and  pleasure  ;  and  it  should 
not  pass  unobserved,  that  he  has  quoted  no  author  whose 
writings  had  a  tendency  to  injure  sound  religion  and  morality. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  Johnson  by  the  booksellers  for 
the  necessarily  large  expenses  of  preparing  this  work  for  the 
press,  over  and  above  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the 
copyright.  For  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  his  literary  toil, 
and  probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he  in  the  sum 
mer  of  174-8  visited  Tunbridge  Wells.  Here  he  met  Colley 
Gibber,  Garrick,  Samuel  Richardson,  Whiston  the  theolo 
gian,  Onslow  the  speaker,  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons.  With  the  same  design,  and  a  view  to 
enjoy  literary  discussion,  and  amuse  his  evening  hours,  John 
son  founded  a  club,  which  met  weekly  at  the  King's  Head — 
a  famous  beef-steak  house  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row — 
every  Tuesday.  Thither  he  constantly  resorted ;  and  with  a 
disposition  to  please  and  be  pleased,  would  pass  those  hours 
in  a  free  and  unrestrained  interchange  of  sentiments,  which 
otherwise  had  been  spent  at  home,  perhaps,  in  painful  re 
flection.  The  persons  associated  with  him  in  this  pleasant 
society  were,  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  then  a 
young  physician,  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Hawkins,  an  attorney,  and  a  few  others  of  different 
professions.  "  At  these  meetings,"  says  the  last-named  in 
dividual,  "  I  had  opportunities  of  observing,  not  only  that  in 
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conversation  Johnson  made  it  a  rule  to  talk  his  best,  but  that 
on  many  subjects  he  was  not  uniform  in  his  opinions — con 
tending  as  often  for  victory  as  for  truth.  At  one  time  good, 
at  another  evil,  was  predominant  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  world.  Upon  one  occasion  he  would  deplore  the  non- 
observanca  of  Good  Friday,  and  on  another  deny  that  among 
us  of  the  present  age  there  is  any  decline  of  public  worship. 
He  would  sometimes  contradict  self-evident  propositions ; 
such  as,  that  the  luxury  of  this  country  has  increased  with  its 
riches ;  and  that  the  practice  of  card-playing  is  more  general 
than  heretofore.  At  this  versatility  of  temper  none,  however, 
took  offence ;  as  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  born  for  con 
quest,  so  was  Johnson  for  the  office  of  a  symposiarch,  to  pre 
side  in  all  conversations ;  and  I  never  saw  a  man  who  would 
venture  to  contest  his  right.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  im 
agined  that  the  members  of  this  our  club  met  together  with 
the  temper  of  gladiators,  or  that  there  was  wanting  among 
them  a  disposition  to  yield  to  each  other  in  all  diversities  of 
opinion  ;  and,  indeed,  disputation  was  not,  as  in  many  asso 
ciations  of  this  kind,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  nor  were 
their  conversations  restrained  to  particular  topics.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said,  that  with  the  gravest  discourses 
was  intermingled 

'  Mirth,  that  after  no  repenting  draws.' 

For  not  only  in  Johnson's  melancholy  were  there  lucid  in 
tervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  mirth  of  con 
versation,  by  the  many  witty  sayings  he  uttered,  and  the 
many  excellent  stories  which  his  memory  had  treasured  up, 
and  he  would  on  occasion  relate ;  so  that  those  are  greatly 
mistaken  who  infer,  either  from  the  general  tendency  of  his 
writings,  or  that  appearance  of  hebetude  which  marked  his 
countenance  when  living,  and  is  discernible  in  the  pictures 
and  prints  of  him,  that  he  could  only  reason  and  discuss,  dic 
tate  and  control.  In  the  talent  of  humour  there  hardly  ever 
was  his  equal." 

Mr.  Murphy,1  a  better  judge  than  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  ob- 

i  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  commenced  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  : —  During  the  publication  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal— A 
periodical  paper  which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Murphy  alone, 
when  a  very  young  man— he  happened  to  be  in  the  country  with  Mr. 
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serves,  that  wit  and  humour  were  Johnson's  "  most  shining 
talents."  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  says  Croker,  in 
reading  his  conversations ;  because  much  of  that  peculiarity 
called  humour  cannot  be  adequately  conveyed  in  words ;  and 
many  things  may  appear  trite,  dull,  or  offensively  rude,  in 
mere  narration,  which  were  enlivened  or  softened  by  the  air 
and  stjle  of  the  delivery. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1748  contains  his 
memoir  of  Roscommon,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged,  im 
proved,  and  inserted  in  his  Lives  of  English  Poets.  In  the 
same  year  he  contributed  the  Preface  to  Dodsley's  Preceptor 
—  a  work  designed  for  the  benefit  of  youth ;  and  farther  en 
riched  the  volume  with  '  The  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Her 
mit,  found  in  his  cell;'1  a  most  beautiful  allegory  of  human 
life,  under  the  figure  of  ascending  the  mountain  of  existence; 
which  he  composed  in  one  night,  after  finishing  an  evening 
at  Holborn,  and  considered  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 
He  published  in  1749  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated  ;2  which  he  wrote  in 
the  preceding  year  at  Hampstead,  where  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
then  lodging  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  air.  So  rapidly 
was  this  poem  produced,  that  he  composed  seventy  lines  of  it 
in  one  day,  without  putting  one  of  them  on  paper  till  they 
were  all  finished.  He  received  only  five  guineas  from  Dods- 
ley  for  this  composition,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 

Foote;  and  having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  in 
order  to  get  ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  journal,  Foote 
said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  go  on  that  account.  Here  is  a  French  maga 
zine,  in  which  you  will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental  tale  ;  translate  that,  and 
send  it  to  your  printer."  Murphy  followed  Foote's  advice.  When  he  re 
turned  to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  Rambler,  No.  190, 
from  whence  it  had  been  translated  into  the  French  magazine.  Murphy 
then  called  on  Johnson  to  explain  this  curious  incident.  His  talents,  litera 
ture,  and  gentlemanly  manners  were  soon  perceived  by  Johnson,  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  which  was  never  broken.  He  died  at  Knightsbridge, 
June  18,  1805,  in  his  eighty -second  year. 

1  This  will  be  found  in  Fables  and  Allegories.  18mo.  London,  Burns. 

2  An  amusing  anecdote  is  connected  with  that   part  of  this  poem  in 
which  the  life  of  a  scholar  (with  the  various  obstructions  thrown  in  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune)  is  delineated.     Johnson  one  day,  some  years 
afterwards,  was  reading  the  satire ;  and,  on  coming  to  the  above  passage, 
he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.     Mr.  Thrale's  family  and  a  Mr.  Scott  only 
were  present.     Scott,  in  a  jocose  manner,  clapped  him  on  the  back  and 
said,  "  What's  all  this,  my  dear  sir  ?     Why  you,  and  I,  and  Hercules,  you 
know,  were  all  troubled  with  melancholy.       He  was  a  very  large  man,  and 
made  out  the  triumvirate  with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comically  enough. 
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printing  one  edition  of  it — a  practice  he  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  all  his  writings ;  it  being  his  fixed  intention 
eventually  to  publish,  for  his  own  profit,  a  complete  collec 
tion  of  his  works.  It  may  be  interesting  to  peruse  Byron's 
observations  on  this  able  satire.  He  remarks:  "Jan.  9,  1821. 
Read  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes :  all  the  ex 
amples,  and  mode  of  giving  them,  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  I 

do  not  so  much  admire  the  opening But  'tis  a  grand 

poem,  and  so  true!  —  true  as  the  Tenth  of  Juvenal  himself. 
The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things — time,  language,  the 
earth,  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  every 
thing  'about,  around,  and  underneath'  man,  except  man  him 
self.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives  conduct  but  to  death ;  and 
the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but  to  disappointment." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Irene  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  Johnson  frequents  the  green-room. 
Publishes  the  Rambler.  Writes  a  Prologue  to  Comus.  Anna  Wil 
liams.  Death  of  Johnson's  wife.  The  Funeral  Sermon.  Inscription. 
Epitaph.  Robert  Levett.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Bennet  Langton. 
Topham  Beauclerk.  Johnson  contributes  to  the  Adventurer.  Writes 
Life  of  Cave.  Visits  Oxford.  Obtains  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Publishes  his  Dictionary.  Writes  a  severe  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Is  arrested  for  debt.  He  contributes  to  the  Universal  Visitor.  De 
fends  the  use  of  tea.  His  excessive  fondness  for  that  beverage.  He 
commences  the  Idler.  Death  of  Johnson's  mother.  Passages  from  his 
letters  to  her. 

GARRICK  now  employed  his  power  as  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  to  bring  out  Johnson's  long-finished  tragedy  of 
Irene;  in  which  benevolent  design  he  was  somewhat  thwarted 
by  his  friend,  who  could  not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he 
had  composed  with  much  study  should  be  revised  and  al 
tered  "  at  the  pleasure  of  an  actor."  A  violent  dispute 
having  ensued  between  them,  Garrick  applied  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  interpose.  Johnson  was  at  first  very  obstinate.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  the  fellow  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and 
kicking  his  heels."  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
comply,  to  some  extent,  with  Garrick's  wishes. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  representation  of  Irene,  before 
the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  there  were  catcalls  whistling, 
which  alarmed  the  author's  friends.  The  Prologue,  which 
was  written  by  himself,  soothed  the  audience  ;  or,  as  Bos- 
well  suggests,  awed  them,  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  and 
dignity  of  the  following  lines  : 

"  Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride, 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried  : 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound  ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  release  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit ; 
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No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail, 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Ye  fops,  be  silent  j  and  ye  wits,  be  just." 

The  play  was  much  applauded  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion ; 
when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be 
strangled  on  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  lines  with  the 
bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  audience  cried  out  u  Mur 
der  !  Murder!"  She  made  several  attempts  to  speak;  and 
at  last  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.  This  passage 
was  afterwards  erased,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to 
death  behind  the  scenes.  Notwithstanding  all  the  support 
of  able  performers,  and  every  advantage  of  dress  and  deco 
ration,  the  tragedy  did  not  please  the  public  so  well  as  was 
anticipated.  But  although  it  did  not  indeed  become  what 
is  called  a  stock-play,  it  ran  nine  nights  at  least;  so  that 
Johnson  had  his  three  nights'  profits — in  all,  very  nearly 
300/.  He  sold  the  copyright  to  Dodsley  for  100/.,  with  his 
usual  reservation  of  the  right  of  one  edition.  So  sanguine 
were  his  expectations  of  the  success  of  Irene,  that  he  was  far 
from  satisfied  with  its  reception  ;  and  inferring  thence  that 
he  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the 
stage,  never  made  another  attempt  in  that  species  of  com 
position.  When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  comparative 
failure  of  his  play,  he  answered,  "  Like  the  monument."  On 
the  occasion  of  its  representation,  he  fancied  that,  as  a  dra 
matic  author,  his  dress  should  be  gayer  than  ordinary;  and 
he  accordingly  appeared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one 
of  the  side-boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a  gold-laced  hat.  His  attendance  while  the  tragedy  was 
in  rehearsal,  and  during  its  performance,  brought  him  into 
the  society  of  many  of  the  male  and  female  actors.  With 
some  of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and 
they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to  befriend  them.  For  a  con 
siderable  time  he  used  to  frequent  the  green-room,  and  dis 
sipate  his  gloom  "by  mixing  in  the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the 
motley  circle  then  to  be  found  there.  But  at  last  he  denied 
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himself  this  amusement,"  from  considerations  of  "  rigid  vir 
tue." 

"  In  1750,"  relates  Boswell,  "Johnson  came  forth  in  the 
character  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified — a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom."  The  vehicle  which 
he  selected  was  that  of  a  periodical  paper,  called  the  Rambler, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Taller,,  Spectator,  and  Guardian; 
since  the  publication  of  which,  an  interval  had  now  elapsed 
sufficiently  long  to  justify  his  impression,  that  to  many  of  his 
readers  this  form  of  instruction  would,  in  some  degree,  have 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  With  what  devout  sentiments  he 
began  this  undertaking,  is  shewn  in  a  prayer  which  he  com 
posed  and  offered  up  on  the  occasion. 

:  The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  appeared  on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  of  March,  1749-50;  and  Johnson  continued  it  without 
interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till  Saturday,  the 
14th  of  March,  1752,  on  which  day  it  closed.  Notwith 
standing  his  constitutional  indolence,  his  depression  of  spirits, 
and  the  labour  of  his  Dictionary,  he  furnished  two  numbers 
of  this  periodical  a  week  (with  three  or  four  exceptions)  all 
that  time.  Many  of  these  were  written  in  haste,  without 
even  being  read  over  by  him  before  they  were  printed.  This 
facility  of  composition  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that,  by 
reading  and  meditation,  and  very  close  inspection  of  life,  he 
had  accumulated  a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge ; 
which,  by  a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever  at  his 
command,  and  which  he  had  constantly  accustomed  himself 
to  clothe  in  the  most  fit  and  energetic  language.  That 
Johnson  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a  periodical  writer, 
appears  from  a  small  MS.  volume  still  preserved,  in  which  he 
has  written  a  variety  of  hints  for  papers  on  different  subjects. 
The  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  number  of  essays  is, 
however,  very  small.  From  a  memorandum  on  the  first 
blank  leaf,  we  learn  that,  of  the  whole  two  hundred  and  eight 
Ramblers,  only  thirty  were  formed  of  materials  previously 
provided ;  and  the  papers  so  framed  are  elaborated  with  such 
power  and  eloquence,  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  hints, 
which  become  like  "  drops  in  the  bucket."  The  gravity  and 
solemnity  which  distinguish  the  Rambler  from  other  peri 
odicals  were  at  first  prejudicial  to  its  popularity  ;  yet  very 
soon  after  its  commencement,  its  uncommon  excellence  was 
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felt  and  acknowledged  by  many;  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment  her  husband  had  great  confidence,  said 
to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  had  been  published,  "  I  thought 
very  well  of  you  before;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you  could 
have  written  any  thing  equal  to  this."  The  fame  of  the 
Rambler  gradually  increased ;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten 
large  editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Its  excellence  is  undoubtedly  great.  Even  the 
most  condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which  it  contains, 
and  which  have  been  selected  under  the  name  of  '  Beauties,' 
are  of  considerable  bulk.  In  few  writings  can  be  found  (to 
adopt  Bos  well's  phraseology)  more  bark  and  steel  for  the 
mind — more  that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment.  Though  instruction  be  confessedly  its  chief 
design,  it  is  yet  enlivened  with  allegorical  and  oriental  tales, 
and  other  subjects  of  amusement.  Several  of  its  characters 
are  drawn  so  naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in  num 
bers,  a  club  at  Rumford,  Essex,  imagined  themselves  to  be 
severally  the  victims  of  its  satire,  and  that  one  of  their  coterie 
diverted  himself  by  giving  to  the  public  the  portraits  of  all 
the  rest.  Filled  with  wrath  against  the  traitor  of  Rumford, 
one  of  them  resolved  to  write  to  the  printer,  and  inquire  the 
author's  name.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  reply.  No  more 
wns  necessary  :  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  name  of  the  cu 
rate  ;  and  soon  each  began  to  load  him  with  reproaches  for 
turning  his  friends  into  ridicule  in  a  manner  so  cruel  and 
unprovoked  I  In  vain  did  the  guiltless  cleric  protest  his  in 
nocence  ;  and  at  length,  unable  to  contend  any  longer,  he 
wrote  to  London,  and  brought  back  full  information  respect 
ing  the  writer. 

Every  page  of  the  above  work  exhibits  a  mind  teeming 
with  classical  allusion  and  poetical  imagery.  The  style  has 
been  censured  (and  not  altogether  unreasonably)  as  involved 
and  turgid.  Some  persons  have  averred  that  the  hard  words 
in  the  Rambler  were  used  by  the  author  to  render  his  Dic 
tionary  indispensably  necessary  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  occurrence  of  such  terms,  for  example,  as  "  cremation," 
"  decussation,"  "  empyreumatic,"  and  "  papilionaceous"  in  its 
pages,  affords  some  colour  for  this  assertion. 

Johnson's  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political  and  reli 
gious  opinions  did  not  blind  him  to  his  great  poetical  merit,  to 
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which  he  has  done  "  illustrious  justice  :"  and  in  1750,  he  not 
only  wrote  a  Prologue  which  was  spoken  by  Garrick  before 
the  representation  of  Comus  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for  the 
benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  but  was  eagerly  and  zea 
lously  interested  in  the  success  of  the  charity.  During  the 
following  year  he  was  occupied  with  his  Dictionary  and  the 
Rambler,  and  he  also  wrote  a  biography  in  the  Student,  or 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Monthly  Miscellany,  and  some  minor 
compositions.  Although  his  circumstances  at  this  time  were 
far  from  easy,  he  shewed  great  kindness  to  Miss  (or,  by 
courtesy,  Mrs.}  Anna  Williams,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
physician.  This  lady  (who  appears  to  have  been  an  extremely 
interesting  though  plain  person,  of  "  uncommon  firmness  of 
mind,  a  boundless  curiosity,  a  retentive  memory,  and  strong 
judgment,")  having  journeyed  to  London  in  the  hope  of  being 
cured  of  a  cataract  which  afterwards  ended  in  total  blindness, 
was  received  as  a  constant  visitor  at  his  home  while  Mrs. 
Johnson  lived ;  and  after  her  decease,  having  gone  thither  for 
the  convenience  of  undergoing  an  operation  for  the  recovery 
of  her  sight,  she  resided  with  him  during  the  rest  of  her  life, 
at  all  times  when  he  had  a  house. 

In  the  same  year  and  month  in  which  the  last  number  of 
the  Rambler  was  published,  Mrs.  Johnson's  death  took  place. 
This  event  happened  in  her  sixty-third  year,  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  March,  1752;  and  Johnson  immediately  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  stating  his  calamity  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  sorrow.  Taylor  received  it  at  his  house  in 
the  Cloisters,  Westminster,  about  three  in  the  morning ;  and 
hastening  to  his  friend,  found  him  weeping  and  in  extreme 
agitation.  After  being  a  little  while  together  they  joined  in 
prayer,  and  thus  was  the  afflicted  widower  in  some  degree 
consoled.  He  deposited  his  wife's  remains  in  the  church  of 
Bromley,  Kent,  and  composed  her  funeral  sermon:  a  pro 
duction  which  cannot,  observes  Boswell,  be  read  without 
wonder,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  written  in  such 
trouble  of  mind,  and  "in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial." 

That  his  sufferings  upon  his  bereavement  were  severe 
beyond  what  are  commonly  endured,  there  is  ample  evidence  ; 
as  also  that  he  regarded  his  wife's  memory  with  a  deep  af 
fection,  which  was  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  years.  He 
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commemorated  her  demise  with  tears  and  prayers  for  her 
soul.1  The  wedding-ring  she  received  on  becoming  his  bride 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  carefully  preserved  by  him  in  a  little 
round  wooden  box,  on  the  inside  of  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of 
paper,  thus  inscribed  by  him  in  fair  characters : 

«  Eheu ! 

Eliz.  Johnson, 

Nupta  Jul.  9°,  1736. 

Mortua,  eheu ! 
Mart.  17°,  1752." 

A  few  months  before  his  own  decease,  Johnson  honoured 
her  memory  by  an  epitaph,  in  which  he  styled  her  "  multum 
amatam  diuque  defletam" 

Very  shortly  after  his  loss  he  received  the  condoling 
visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Garrick,  Bathurst, 
Hawkesworth,  Cave,  Dodsley,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Levett — originally  a  waiter  in  a  Parisian  coffee-house, 
and  afterwards  an  obscure  practiser  of  physic  among  the 
poor.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  174-6;  and 
such  was  the  sage's  predilection  for  this  humble  mediciner, 
that  he  used  to  say  he  should  not  be  satisfied,  though  at 
tended  by  the  whole  College  of  Physicians,  unless  he  had 
Mr.  Levett  with  him.  That  individual  resided  above  twenty 
years  under  Johnson's  hospitable  roof.  He  was,  according 
to  Boswell,  of  a  strange  grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and  formal 
in  his  manners,  and  he  seldom  said  a  word  when  any  com 
pany  was  present. 

Johnson's  first  interview  with  Sir  Joshua  (then  Mr.)  Rey 
nolds  occurred  about  this  time  at  the  house  of  some  common 
friends,  the  Misses  Cotterell,  daughters  of  the  Admiral  of  that 
name.  He  was  so  pleased  by  a  casual  remark  of  Reynolds' 
on  this  occasion  that  he  went  home  and  supped  with  him,  and 
their  acquaintance  soon  warmed  into  friendship.  Sir  Joshua 

i  "March  28,  1753.  I  kept  this  day,  as  the  anniversary  of  my  Betty's 
death,  with  prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I  prayed  for 
her  conditionally,  if  it  were  lawful."  "  O  LORD,  so  far  as  it  may  be  law 
ful  in  me,  I  commend  to  Thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of  my  departed 
wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state, 
and  finally  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness."  Prayers  and  Meditations. 
It  is  related  that  Mrs.  Johnson  indulged  herself  in  country  air  and  nice 
living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  husband  was  drudging  in  the 
smoke  of  London  ;  and  that  "  she  by  no  means  treated  him  with  that  com 
placency  which  is  the  most  engaging  quality  of  a  wife." 
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relates  a  "  characteristical"  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  this 
period.  When  they  were  one  evening  together  at  the  above 
ladies',  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  came  in.  Johnson,  thinking 
that  his  hostesses  were  too  much  engrossed  by  her,  and  that 
he  and  his  friend  were  neglected  as  low  company,  of  whom 
they  were  ashamed,  waxed  wroth ;  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pride,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone  to 
Reynolds,  saying,  "  I  wonder  which  of  us  two  could  get  most 
money  at  his  trade  in  one  week,  were  we  to  work  hard  at  it 
from  morning  to  night?" — as  if  they  had  been  common  me 
chanics.  Johnson  used  to  mention  this  incident  with  great 
glee. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Lang- 
ton,  Lancashire  (whose  name  will  frequently  occur  in  these 
pages),  began  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Rambler. 
The  above  gentleman,  then  a  youth,  had  read  that  periodical 
with  so  much  admiration,  that  he  went  to  London  with  the 
view  of  being  introduced  to  the  author.  Luckily,  he  took 
lodgings  at  a  house  were  Levett  frequently  visited.  They 
met,  and  by  Levett's  instrumentality  Langton  obtained  ac 
cess  to  Johnson,  whose  huge  uncouth  figure,  dark  wig  which 
scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  loosely-hanging  clothes,  greatly 
astonished  his  young  admirer,  who  expected  to  behold  a  well- 
dressed  and  remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  The  conver 
sation  of  Johnson,  however,  was  so  rich,  animated,  and  forci 
ble,  and  his  religious  and  political  sentiments  so  congenial  to 
Langton,  that  he  conceived  for  him  a  veneration  and  attach 
ment  which  he  ever  preserved.  Langton  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  intimate  with  his  fellow- 
student,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  of  the  St.  Alban's  family, — 
a  gentleman  of  gay  habits  and  lax  principles,  but  of  fascinat 
ing  manners  and  an  acute  understanding,  with  whom,  shortly 
after,  Johnson  himself  became  familiarly  connected.  "  What 
a  coalition  !"  said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  this  :  "  I  shall 
have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  Round-house."  "  But 
I  can  bear  testimony,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  that  it  was  a  very 
agreeable  association."  Beauclerk  was  too  polite,  and  valued 
learning  and  "  wit"  too  much,  to  offend  Johnson  by  sallies 
of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  ;  and  Johnson  delighted  in  the 
good  qualities  of  Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct  the  evil. 

He  began  1753  with  a  prayer  that,  by  the  aid  of  GOD'S 
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HOLY  SPIRIT,  he  might  improve  the  time  yet  to  be  granted 
him  to  his  eternal  salvation.  He  now  took  an  active  share 
in  the  composition  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Adventurer,  and 
was  very  anxious  for  its  success.  The  second  volume  of  his 
Dictionary  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of  April  in  this  year, 
on  which  occasion  he  composed  the  following  prayer  : 

"O  GOD,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me,  enable  me  to 
proceed  in  this  labour,  and  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present 
state ;  that  when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the  last  day,  an  account 
of  the  talent  committed  to  me,  I  may  receive  pardon,  for  the 
sake  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  Amen." 

His  acquaintance  was  now  sought  by  persons  of  the  first 
eminence  in  literature,  and  his  house,  in  respect  to  the  con 
versations  there,  became  an  academy.  Many  persons  were 
desirous  of  adding  him  to  the  number  of  their  friends.  Invi 
tations  to  dine  with  such  of  those  as  he  liked,  he  so  seldom 
declined,  that  he  relates,  "  I  never  but  once,  upon  a  resolu 
tion  to  employ  myself  in  study,  balked  an  invitation  out  to 
dinner ;  and  then  I  stayed  at  home  and  did  nothing."  Little, 
however,  did  that  convivial  humour,  which  this  confession 
seems  to  imply,  retard  the  progress  of  the  task  in  which  he 
was  employed.  The  conclusion,  and  also  the  perfection  of 
his  Dictionary,  were  objects  from  which  his  attention  was 
not  to  be  diverted.  "  The  avocations,"  says  Sir  John  Haw 
kins,  "he  gave  way  to  were  such  only  as,  when  complied 
with,  served  to  invigorate  his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his 
engagements  to  his  employers  and  the  public,  and  hasten  the 
approach  of  the  day  that  was  to  reward  his  labour  with  ap 
plause." 

Notwithstanding  his  lexicographical  labours,  he  found 
leisure,  in  1754,  to  write  &  Life  of  Edward  Cave,  his  early 
friend,  patron,  and  paymaster.  On  the  6th  of  March,  the 
works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  were  published  by  David  Mallet. 
Johnson,  hearing  of  their  bad  tendency,  pronounced  this 
memorable  judgment  upon  the  noble  author  and  his  editor: 
"  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward :  a  scoundrel  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality ;  a 
coward,  because  he  had  no  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself, 
but  left  half- a- crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death  I"  This  year  he  made  an  excursion 
to  Oxford  (at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation),  for  thd 
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purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  The  next  morning 
after  his  arrival  he  visited  Pembroke  College,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  T.  Warton,  author  of  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  all  the  college  servants 
(particularly  an  old  butler),  whom  he  had  left  there  still 
remaining.  The  master,  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  received  him  very 
coolly,  and  did  not  even  order  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  now 
within  a  few  months  of  publication.  On  leaving  his  rooms, 
Johnson  remarked,  "  There  lives  a  man,  who  lives  by  the 
revenues  of  literature,  and  will  not  move  a  finger  to  support 
it."  An  execution  of  two  or  three  criminals  took  place  at 
Oxford  during  his  visit.  "  Soon  afterwards,"  writes  Warton, 
"  one  day  at  dinner,  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and  also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the 
University,  a  learned  man,  but  often  thoughtless  and  absent, 
preached  the  condemnation  sermon  on  repentance,  before  the 
convicts  on  the  preceding  day,  Sunday ;  and  that  in  the  close 
he  told  his  audience  that  he  should  give  them  the  remainder 
of  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  the  next  LORD'S  day. 
Upon  which,  one  of  our  company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way  of  offering  an  apology 
for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked,  that  he  had  probably 
preached  the  same  sermon  before  the  University :  '  Yes,  sir,' 
says  Johnson,  « but  the  University  were  not  to  be  hanged  the 
next  morning.'  " 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  Johnson's  friends,  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma  from  Oxford  in  March,  1755. 
In  a  letter  to  Warton  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  he  ob 
serves,  "  I  hope  to  see  my  Dictionary  bound  and  lettered 
next  week ;  vastd  mole  superbus."  Accordingly,  this  great 
monument  of  his  learning  and  industry  came  out  shortly 
afterwards ;  but  not  before  the  patience  of  the  proprietors 
had  been  severely  tried,  and  almost  exhausted  ;  the  work 
having  been  protracted  much  beyond  the  time  which  Johnson 
had  sanguinely  fixed  for  its  completion,  and  the  copy-money 
all  paid  long  before  the  task  was  finished.  When  the  mes 
senger,  who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  Mr.  Millar,  the  principal 
publisher,  returned,  Johnson  inquired,  "  Well,  what  did  he 
say  ?"  "  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  he  said,  thank  GOD,  I  have 
done  with  him."  "  I  am  glad,"  replied  Johnson  with  a  smile, 
"  that  he  thanks  GOD  for  any  thing."  The  Dictionary  was  to 
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have  been  dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded ;  but  owing  to  indisposition  or  some  other  un 
known  cause,  his  lordship  took  no  notice  of  Johnson's  labours 
while  they  were  in  progress ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  sturdy 
lexicographer  determined  that  they  should  not  be  ushered 
into  the  world  under  Lord  Chesterfield's  patronage,  as  he  had 
at  first  intended.  A  misunderstanding  arose  between  the 
two  parties.  Johnson  addressed  the  peer  in  a  very  civil  but 
severe  letter,  in  which  he  observed,  "  Seven  years,  my  lord, 
have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  pub 
lication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage 
ment,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  ex 
pect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before." 

Subsequently,  Johnson  declared  that  he  had  thought 
Chesterfield  a  lord  among  wits,  and  had  only  found  him  a  wit 
among  lords;  and  the  other  revenged  himself  upon  his  un- 
courtly  antagonist  by  calling  him  in  his  *  Letters'  a  "respect 
able  Hottentot." 

The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History  of  the 
English  Language,  was  comprised  in  two  folio  volumes;  and 
the  literary  public  contemplated  with  wonder  so  stupendous 
an  undertaking  achieved  by  one  man,  while  other  countries 
had  thought  such  enterprises  fit  only  for  whole  academies. 
The  value  of  this  noble  publication  is  universally  allowed. 
Its  faults  have  been  canvassed  long  ago,  and  are  well  known. 
Some  of  Johnson's  definitions  are  erroneous,  and  some  ob 
scure  things  in  themselves  very  clear.  Into  others,  again, 
he  introduces  his  own  opinions  and  prejudices,  while  the  ori 
ginal  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  explained.  Of  this  fault 
the  following  are  amusing  examples  : 

"  Whig,  the  name  of  a  faction. 

Pension,  an  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In 
England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state-hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country. 

Pensioner,  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master. 

Oats,  a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in 
Scotland  supports  the  people. 

Excise,  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the 
common  judges  of  property,  but  by  ivretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  ex 
cise  is  paid.'* 
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The  conclusion  to  the  Preface  of  the  Dictionary  is  ex 
pressed  in  terms  singularly  desponding,  considering  that  the 
author  was  then  only  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  says,  "  I 
have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished 
to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  success  and  mis 
carriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with 
frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen 
sure  or  from  praise."  His  constitutional  melancholy,  aug 
mented  by  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife,  was  then  at  its  meri 
dian  ;  and  he  afterwards  owned  to  Boswell  that  he  had  en 
joyed  happier  days,  and  possessed  many  more  friends,  since 
that  gloomy  hour  than  before. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1755,  he  wrote  in  his  journal  the 
following  scheme  of  life  for  Sunday  : 

"  1.  To  rise  early ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  to  go  to  sleep  early 
on  Saturday. 

2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in  the  morning. 

3.  To  examine  the  tenor  of  my  life,  and  particularly  the 
last  week ;  and  to  mark  my  advances  in  religion,  or  my  seces 
sion  from  it. 

4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically,  with  such  helps 
as  are  at  hand. 

5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

6.  To  read  books  of  divinity,  either  speculative  or  prac 
tical. 

7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly  soil  contracted 
in  the  week." 

We  find  from  Johnson's  private  devotions  that,  on  the 
first  day  of  1756  he  had  then  recovered  from  sickness,  and  in 
February  that  the  sight  of  his  eye  was  restored.1  Having 
spent  the  money  for  which  he  had  contracted  to  write  his 
Dictionary  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  seems  to  have 
been,  in  this  year,  in  great  want,  and  to  have  been  even 
arrested  for  debt,  on  which  occasion  his  friend  Samuel 
Richardson  became  his  surety.  His  productions  in  1756 
were  an  Epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  Dictionary,  and  a  few 
Essays  in  a  monthly  publication  called  the  Universal  Visitor. 
He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  contribute  largely  to 
another  monthly  periodical,  entitled  the  Literary  Magazine, 
See  ante,  p.  2. 
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or  Universal  Review.  His  emoluments  from  this  undertaking, 
and  his  coadjutors  in  it,  have  not  been  ascertained.  He  con 
tinued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions,  till  the  fifteenth 
number;  and  "I  think,"  remarks  Bos  well,  "that  he  never 
gave  better  proofs  of  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his 
mind  than  in  this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  his  origi 
nal  essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of  others.  The  '  Pre 
liminary  Address'  to  the  public  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man 
could  embellish  with  the  graces  of  superior  composition  even 
so  trite  a  thing  as  the  plan  of  a  magazine." 

One  of  his  contributions  to  this  periodical  contains  a 
defence  of  the  '  Chinese  weed,'  in  reply  to  an  '  Essay  on  tea 
and  its  pernicious  consequences,'  by  a  Mr.  Hanway,  who 
wrote  an  angry  answer,  to  which  Johnson,  "  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  pause,"  replied ;  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  when  he  condescended  to  oppose  any  thing 
that  was  written  against  him.  Johnson  wrote  con  amore  in 
support  of  his  favourite  beverage.  In  his  review  of  Hanway's 
production,  he  candidly  describes  himself  as  "a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has,  for  many  years,  diluted  his 
meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fascinating  plant ;  whose 
kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool;  who  with  tea  amuses  the 
evening,  with  tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wel 
comes  the  morning."1 

1  Two  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  Johnson's  excessive  fondness  for  tea, 
may  suitably  be  inserted  here.  Once,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  reminded 
him  at  the  'house  of  Mr.  Cumberland  that  he  had  drunk  eleven  cups,  he 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine ;  why  should  you  number 
up  my  cups  of  tea?"  And  then  laughing,  in  perfect  good-humour,  he 
added,  "  Sir,  I  should  have  released  the  lady  from  any  further  trouble,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  remark ;  but  you  have  reminded  me  that  I  want  one 
of  the  dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cumberland  to  round  up  my  num 
ber."  When  he  saw  the  readiness  and  complacency  with  which  his  hostess 
obeyed  his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look  upon  her,  and  said, 
"  Madam,  I  must  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  you  have  escaped  much  better 
than  a  certain  lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whose  patience  I  intruded  greatly 
more  than  I  have  done  on  yours ;  but  the  lady  asked  me  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  a  zany  of  me,  and  set  me  gabbling  to  a  parcel  of  people  I 
knew  nothing  of;  so,  madam,  I  had  my  revenge  of  her,  for  I  swallowed 
five-and-twenty  cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  with  as  many  words." 
On  another  occasion,  whilst  on  his  Scottish  tour,  and  spending  some  time 
at  Dunvegan,  a  lady,  having  repeatedly  helped  him,  until  she  had  poured 
out  sixteen  cups,  inquired  whether  a  small  basin  would  not  save  him 
trouble,  and  be  more  agreeable  ?  "I  wonder,  madam,"  he  answered 
roughly,  "  why  all  the  ladies  ask  me  such  questions.  It  is  to  save  your 
selves  trouble,  madam,  and  not  me."  The  lady  was  silent,  and  resumed  her 
task.  Johnson's  teapot  is  preserved,  and  contains  above  two  quarts. 
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This  year  he  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare  with  notes,  and  issued  proposals  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  he  promised  that  it  should  appear  before 
Christmas  1757  ;  yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  was  pub 
lished.  About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  rectory  of  con 
siderable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  Langton,  the  father 
of  his  friend  before  mentioned.  He  declined  this  preferment, 
partly  because  he  believed  that  his  temper  and  habits  disqua 
lified  him  for  the  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  partly  because  he  was  too  attached  to 
London  to  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  it. 

Johnson  seems  to  have  printed  nothing  of  consequence  in 
1757.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1758,  he  began  a  new  periodi 
cal  paper,  entitled  the  Idler,  which  came  out  every  Satur 
day,  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Universal  Chronicle, 
or  Weekly  Gazette.  These  essays  were  continued  till  April 
the  5th,  1 760.1  Many  of  them  were  written  as  rapidly  as  an 
ordinary  letter.  Mr.  Langton  relates  that  Johnson,  when  on 
a  visit  at  Oxford,  asked  him  one  evening  how  long  it  was  till 
the  post  went  out;  and,  on  being  told  about  half  an  hour,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Then  we  shall  do  very  well."  He  upon  this 
instantly  sat  down  and  finished  an  '  Idler,'  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  read  it,  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  you 
shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself."  He  then  folded 
it  up  and  sent  it  off.  The  Idler  has  been  characterised  as 
having  "less  body  and  more  spirit"  than  its  predecessor; 
yet  it  contains  several  papers  which  shew  as  much  profun 
dity  of  thought  and  labour  of  language  as  any  of  Johnson's 
writings. 

In  January  1759  his  mother  died,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety;  an  event  which  elicited  the  same  strong  affection,  and 
the  same  deep-rooted  dread  of  death  by  which  our  great  phi 
losopher  was  always  distinguished.  Being  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  by  his  pursuits,  he  had  not  seen 
his  aged  parent  for  some  years  previous  to  her  decease  (a 
circumstance  which  he  deeply  lamented),  although  he  had 

1  Of  a  hundred  and  three,  their  total  number,  twelve  were  contri 
buted  by  his  friends ;  of  which  Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton ;  No.  67  by  Mr.  Langton  ;  and  Nos.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ;  the  concluding  words  of  No.  82 — "and  pollute  his  can 
vass  with  deformity" — being  added  by  Johnson. 
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contributed  liberally  to  her  support.  His  behaviour  to  her 
altogether  was  that  of  a  dutiful  son  and  a  good  Christian. 
Shortly  before  her  demise  he  addressed  to  her  several  letters, 
from  which  the  following  touching  passages  are  selected  : 

"The  account  which  Miss1  gives  me  of  your  health 
pierces  my  heart.  GOD  comfort  and  preserve  you,  and  save 
you,  for  the  sake  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  I  would  have  Miss  read 
to  you,  from  time  to  time,  the  Passion  of  our  SAVIOUR,  and 
sometimes  the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Service,  begin 
ning — '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  ....  Pray  send  me  your 
blessing,  and  forgive  all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you. 
And  whatever  you  would  have  done,  and  what  debts  you 
would  have  paid  first,  or  any  thing  else  that  you  would  direct, 

let  Miss  put  it  down ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  you 

I  pray  often  for  you  ;  do  you  pray  for  me I  fear  you 

are  too  ill  for  long  letters  ;  therefore  I  will  only  tell  you, 
you  have  from  me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly  subsist  in 
the  heart.  I  pray  GOD  to  bless  you  evermore,  for  JESUS 
CHRIST'S  sake,  Amen." 

Johnson's  remarks  after  her  dissolution  are  as  excellent  as 
they  are  simple.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Porter,  "  You 

1  Miss  Lucy  P.orter,  Johnson's  step-daughter,  and  (according  to  Anna 
Seward)  the  earliest  object  of  his  love.  The  same  authority  states  that 
u  she  was  one  of  those  few  beings  who,  from  a  sturdy  singularity  of  temper, 
and  some  prominent  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  was  enabled,  even  in 
her  days  of  scanty  maintenance,  to  make  society  glad  to  receive  and  pet 
the  grown  spoiled  child.  Affluence  was  not  hers  till  it  came  to  her  in  her 
fortieth  year  by  the  death  of  her  eldest  brother  [in  1763].  From  the  age 
of  twenty  till  that  period  she  had  boarded  with  Dr.  Johnson's  mother,  who 
still  kept  that  bookseller's  shop  by  which  her  husband  had  supplied  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence.  Meantime  Lucy  Porter  kept  the  best  com 
pany  in  our  little  city,  but  would  make  no  engagement  on  market-days, 
lest  granny,  as  she  called  Mrs.  Johnson,  should  catch  cold  by  serving  in  the 
shop.  By  these  good  traits  in  her  character  were  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Lichfield  induced  to  bear,  with  kind  smiles,  her  mulish  ob 
stinacy  and  perverse  contradictions.  Johnson  himself  set  the  example,  and 
extended  to  her  that  compliant  indulgence  which  he  shewed  not  to  any 
other  person.  I  have  heard  her  scold  him  like  a  schoolboy  for  soiling  her 
floor  with  his  shoes ;  for  she  was  clean  as  a  Dutchwoman  in  her  house,  and 
exactly  neat  in  her  person.  Dress,  too,  she  loved  in  her  odd  way ;  but 
we  will  not  assert  that  the  Graces  were  her  handmaids.  Friendly,  cordial, 
and  cheerful  to  those  she  loved,  she  was  more  esteemed,  more  amusing, 
and  more  regretted  than  many  a  polished  character,  over  whose  smooth 
but  insipid  surface  the  attention  of  those  who  have  mind  passes  listless  and 
uninterested."  Miss  Porter  survived  Dr.  Johnson  just  thirteen  months. 
She  died  at  Lichfield,  in  her  seventy-first  year,  January  13,  1786. 
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will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  my  mother — of  the 
best  mother.  If  she  were  to  live  again,  surely  I  should 
behave  better  to  her ;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
faults  to  her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface  them." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Johnson  publishes  Rasselas.  Breaks  up  his  establishment.  Goes  to  Ox 
ford.  Francis  Barber.  Extract  from  Johnson's  Meditations.  John- 
eon  visits  Lichfield.  Receives  a  pension  from  George  III.  Accom 
panies  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  into  Devonshire.  Becomes  acquainted  with 
BoswelL  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  Vicar  of  Wahefield.  Johnson's  Ja- 
cobitism.  His  definition  of  Whiggism.  His  library.  Subordination 
and  equality.  Johnson's  fondness  for  the  society  of  the  young.  Melan 
choly.  Mrs.  Macauley.  Influence  of  the  weather.  Fleet  Street.  A 
"  woman  preaching."  Convocation.  Johnson  accompanies  Boswell  to 
Harwich.  His  love  of  eating.  His  refutation  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
theory.  His  mode  of  life  during  1763.  Visit  to  Lancashire.  The 
"  Literary  Club. "  Return  of  Johnson's  hypochondria.  His  odd  ges 
tures  and  peculiarities.  Visit  to  Dr.  Percy  and  Cambridge.  Extracts 
from  Johnson's  Meditations. 

IN  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and 
some  little  debts  which  she  had  left,  Johnson,  in  the  evenings 
of  one  week,  wrote  his  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  which 
has  been  translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern  lan 
guages  of  Europe.  "  This  tale,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  with  all 
the  charms  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  all  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  the  English  language  is  capable,  leads  us  through 
the  most  important  scenes  of  human  life,  and  shews  us  that 
this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of  «  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.' "  Dodsley  and  two  other  booksellers  purchased  the 
copyright  of  this  work  for  a  hundred  pounds  (to  which  they 
afterwards  added  twenty-five  pounds  more),  and  it  was  pub 
lished  in  the  April  of  1759. 

In  a  note  to  Miss  Porter,  dated  March  23d  of  the  same 

year,  Johnson  informs  her  that  "  he  had  on  that  day  removed 

from  Gough-square,  where  he  had   resided   ten   years,    into 

chambers  at  Staple  Inn."    The  necessity  of  retrenching  his  ex- 
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penditure  was  the  cause  of  his  breaking  up  his  establishment. 
Shortly  after,  he  again  migrated  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  took  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  former 
dwelling.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Idler,  and 
the  subscriptions  which,  from  the  year  1756,  he  was  receiv 
ing  for  his  projected  edition  of  Shakespeare,  were  the  only 
known  means  of  his  subsistence  for  a  period  of  near  four 
years.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  of  the  above 
works  was  carried  on  through  1759.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  his  apartments  were  so  poorly  furnished  that  even  a 
chair  was  scarcely  to  be  had  in  them,  and  that  a  gentleman 
who  frequently  visited  him  while  writing  the  Idlers,  con 
stantly  found  Mm  at  his  desk,  sitting  on  a  chair  with  three 
legs,  the  defect  of  which,  on  rising  from  it,  Johnson  never 
forgot,  but  would  either  hold  it  in  his  hand,  or  place  it  with 
great  composure  against  some  support,  taking  no  notice  of  its 
imperfection  to  his  visitor. 

In  the  July  of  this  year  he  went  for  a  few  days  to  Oxford, 
of  which  visit  the  following  brief  notice  in  his  own  words  is 
preserved  : 

" is  now  making  tea  for  me.     I  have  been  in 

my  gown  ever  since  I  came  here.  It  was  at  my  first  coming 
quite  new  and  handsome.  I  have  swam  thrice,  which  I  had 
disused  for  many  years.  I  here  proposed  to  Vansittart  climb 
ing  over  a  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have  clapped 
my  hands  till  they  are  sore  at  Dr.  King's  speech."1 

His  faithful  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  who  entered 
his  service  about  a  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Johnson's  decease, 
having  left  him  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and  gone  to  sea, 
Johnson  interested  himself  to  procure  his  discharge,  which, 
by  the  agency  of  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  was  obtained, 
contrary,  it  seems,  to  the  wishes  of  Barber,  who  returned 
to  his  kind  master's  service  notwithstanding. 

During  1760,  in  which  year  Johnson  abandoned  his 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  for  others  at  No.  1,  Inner  Temple 
Lane,  "he  was,"  says  Bosvvell,  "either  very  idle  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Murphy  affirms  that  the 
former  was  the  case,  and  that  "  Mr.  Fitzherbert  (the  father 

1  At  the  installation  of  John,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  July  7, 1759. 
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of  Lord  St.  Helen's)  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a  morning 
visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his  chambers  to  send  a 
letter  into  the  city;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an 
author  by  profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper."  In  John 
son's  scrupulous  examination  of  himself,  on  Easter-eve  1761, 
he  laments  that  his  life,  since  the  preceding  Feast  of  the 
Resurrection,  had  been  "  dissipated  and  useless."  He  adds, 
"  My  terrors  and  perplexities  have  so  much  increased  that 
I  am  under  great  depression  and  discouragement ;  yet  I  pur 
pose  to  present  myself  before  GOD  to-morrow,  with  humble 
hope  that  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

"  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  travail. 

"  I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I  am 
afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in  GOD,  I  stedfastly 
purpose  to  lead  a  new  life.  O  GOD,  enable  me,  for  JESUS 
CHRIST'S  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 
To  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of  hours. 
To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the  day  fol 
lowing. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  worship  GOD  more  diligently. 

To  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 

To  study  the  Scriptures. 

To  read  a  certain  portion  every  week." 

Part  of  the  winter  of  the  year  last  named  was  spent  by 
Johnson  at  Lichfield  ;  "  where,"  he  remarks,  "  I  found  the 
streets  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left 
them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  people,  to  whom  I  was  very 
little  known.  My  playfellows  were  grown  old,  and  forced 
me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  longer  young.  My  only  remain 
ing  friend  has  changed  his  principles,  and  was  become  the 
tool  of  the  predominant  faction.  My  daughter-in-law,  from 
whom  I  expected  most,  and  whom  I  met  with  sincere  bene 
volence,  has  lost  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of  youth,  without 
having  gained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about 
for  five  days,  and  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
returning  to  a  place  [London]  where,  if  there  is  not  much 
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happiness,  there  is  at  least  such  diversity  of  good  and  evil, 
that  slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Baretti,1  dated  "  June  10,  1761," 
he  observes  in  reference  to  George  III. : 

"  You  know  we  have  a  new  king  ....  of  whom  we  are 
so  much  inclined  to  hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin 
already  to  believe  them.  The  young  man  is  hitherto  blame 
less  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  the 
immaturity  of  juvenile  years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely 
education." 

The  event  alluded  to  in  the  above  paragraph  was  fraught 
with  great  benefit  to  Johnson,  who,  early  in  1762,  received 
an  annual  pension  from  the  young  monarch  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  without  any 
stipulation  whatever,  or  even  the  tacit  understanding  that  he 
should  write  for  the  administration. 

The  way  in  which  Johnson  received  the  announcement  of 
this  favour  was  as  follows.  Murphy,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  "  went  without  delay  to  the  chambers  in  the 
Inner-Temple  Lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the  abode  of  wretch 
edness.  By  slow  and  studied  approaches  the  message  was 
disclosed.  Johnson  made  a  long  pause ;  he  asked  if  it  was 
seriously  intended  ?  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation,  and 
his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred  to  him.  He  was 
told,  'that  he,  at  least,  did  not  come  within  the  definition.' 
He  desired  to  meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.  On  the  follow 
ing  day  Lord  Loughborough  conducted  him  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute,"  who  was  then  prime  minister.  The  addition  of  his 
pension  to  what  he  was  able  to  earn  by  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  his  talents,  raised  him  to  a  state  of  comparative  affluence, 
and  afforded  him  the  means  of  assisting  many  whose  real  or 
pretended  wants  had  formerly  excited  his  compassion.  He 
now  practised  a  rule  which  he  often  recommended  to  his 
friends,  always  to  go  abroad  with  some  loose  money  to  give 

1  Joseph  Baretti,  a  native  of  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  was  author  of 
an  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  and  other  creditable  "works.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Johnson  and  most  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He 
came  to  England  in  1753,  and  died  in  London  in  1789.  More  than  one 
allusion  will  be  made  to  him  in  the  following  pages. 
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to  beggars.1  When  visiting  Lichfield  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed  on  his  arrival  to  deposit  with 
Miss  Porter  as  much  cash  as  would  pay  his  expenses  back  to 
London.  He  could  not  trust  himself  with  his  own  money  ;  as 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  numer 
ous  claimants  on  his  benevolence. 

This  year  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks 
to  Devonshire,  his  native  county,  in  company  with  Johnson, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  his  excursion,  and  declared  lie 
had  derived  from  it  a  great  accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was 
entertained  at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  :2 
but  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  saw  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  evinced 
much  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fol 
lowing  anecdote  related  by  Sir  Joshua  to  Boswell.  Having 
observed  that  in  consequence  of  the  dockyard  a  new  town  had 
arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a  rival  to  the  old,  he  concluded 
that  this  modern  and  rising  suburb  could  not  but  excite  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  its  elder  neighbour,  in  which  conjecture 
he  was  very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore  set  himself  reso 
lutely  on  the  side  of  the  old,  the  established  town  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  considering  it  his  duty  to  stand  by  it.  He  ac- 

1  ""With  advising  others  to  be  charitable,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "however, 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  content  himself.     He  gave  away  all  he  had,  and  all 
he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two  thousand  pounds  he  left  behind ;  and 
the  very  small  portion  of  his  income  which  he  spent  on  himself,  with  all 
our  calculation,  we  never  could  make  more  than  seventy,  or,  at  most,  four 
score  pounds  a-year ;  and  he  pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hundred."     In 
illustration  of  Johnson's  benevolence,  it  may  be  related  that,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  very  poor,  he  often,  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  put  pennies  into  the  hands  of  the  children  he 
found  asleep  on  thresholds  and  stalls,  to  buy  them  a  breakfast. 

2  At  one  of  these  mansions  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  garden. 
The  master  of  the  house,  thinking  it  proper  to  introduce  something  scien 
tific  into  the  conversation,  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Are  you  a  botanist,  Dr. 
Johnson  ?"     "  No,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  a  botanist ;  and," 
alluding  doubtless  to,  his  near-sightedness,  "  should  I  wish  to  become  a 
botanist,  I  must  first  turn  myself  into  a  reptile."     At  another  seat  in  De 
vonshire,  as  he  and  the  company  were  sitting  in  a  saloon,  before  which  was 
a  spacious  lawn,  it  was  remarked  as  a  very  proper  place  for  running  a 
race.    A  young  lady  present  boasted  that  she  could  outrun  any  person  ; 
on  which  Johnson  rose  up  and  said,  "  Madam,  you  cannot  outrun  me ;" 
and,  going  out  on  the  lawn,  they  started.     The  lady  at  first  had  the  advan 
tage  ;  but  Johnson,  happening  to  have  slippers  on  much  too  small  for  his 
feet,  kicked  them  off  up  into  the  air,  and  ran  a  great  length  without  them, 
leaving  the  lady  far  behind  him ;  and,  having  won  the  victory,  he  returned, 
leading  her  by  the  hand,  with  looks  of  high  exultation  and  delight. 
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cordingly  entered  warmly  into  its  interests,  and  upon  every 
occasion  talked  of  the  Dockers  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  town  were  called),  as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is 
very  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  river  brought  into 
it  from  a  distance,  which  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  to  waste 
in  the  town.  The  Dock,  or  New  Town,  being  totally  desti 
tute  of  water,  petitioned  Plymouth  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
conduit  might  go  to  them  ;  and  this  was  now  under  consi 
deration.  Johnson,  affecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of  the 
place,  was  violent  in  opposition  ;  and  half  laughing  at  him 
self  for  his  pretended  zeal,  \vhere  he  had  no  concern,  ex 
claimed,  "  No,  no  !  I  am  against  the  Dockers ;  I  am  a  Ply 
mouth-man.  Rogues  !  let  them  die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not 
have  a  drop  !" 

We  now  enter  the  memorable  year  (1763)  in  which  John 
son  became  acquainted  with  James  Boswell.  This  gentle 
man's  first  interview  with  the  lexicographer  took  place  on 
Monday  the  16th  of  May,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Da  vies,  the 
actor,  who  then  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  "  At  last,"  he  records,  "when  I  was  sitting 
in  Mr.  Davies's  back-parlour,  after  having  drunk  tea  with 
him  . .  .  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop ;  and  Mr, 
Davies  having  perceived  him  through  the  glass-door  in  the 
room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  advancing  towards  us — he 
announced  his  awful  approach  to  me.  .  .  .  Mr.  D.  mentioned 
my  name,  and  respectfully  introduced  me  to  him.  I  was 
much  agitated ;  and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  D.,  '  Don't 
tell  where  I  come  from.'  'From  Scotland,'  cried  D.,  ro- 

fuishly.  <  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  I,  *  I  do  indeed  come  from 
cotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it.'  .  .  .  This  speech  was  unlucky; 
for  he  seized  the  expression  'come  from  Scotland,'  which 
I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  from  that  country ;  and,  as  if  I 
had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted, 
'That,  sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your  country 
men  cannot  help.'  This  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and 
when  we  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come  next.  He  then  ad 
dressed  himself  to  D. :  'What  do  you  think  of  Garrick? 
He  has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an  order 
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would  be  worth  three  shillings.'  Eager  to  take  any  open 
ing  to  get  into  conversation  with  him,  1  ventured  to  say,  '  O 
sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle 
to  you.'  l  Sir,'  said  he,  with  a  stern  look,  *  I  have  known 
David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done  ;  and  I  know  no 
right  you  have  to  talk  with  me  on  the  subject.'  ....  I  now  felt 
myself  much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that  the  hope 
which  I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  was 
blasted.  And  in  truth,  had  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly 
strong,  and  my  resolution  uncommonly  persevering,  so  rough 
a  reception  might  have  deterred  me  for  ever  from  making 
any  farther  attempts."  Before  the  close  of  the  evening,  Bos- 
well  was  left  alone  with  Johnson,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  little  civility  from  him.  Thus  encouraged,  and  with  Davies's 
sanction,  the  young  Scotchman  ventured  to  call  at  Johnson's 
chambers,  Inner- Temple  Lane.  "  He  received  me,"  says 
Boswell,  "  very  courteously ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his  apartment  and  furniture,  and  morning  dress,  were  suffi 
ciently  uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty  ; 
he  had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  which  was 
too  small  for  his  head  ;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his  breeches 
were  loose  ;  his  black  worsted  stockings  ill  drawn  up  ;  and 
he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But 
all  these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten  the  moment 
that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  re 
collect,  were  sitting  with  him ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I 
also  rose  ;  but  he  said  to  me,  * Nay,  don't  go.'  '  Sir,'  said  I, 
'  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevolent  to 
allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you.'  He  seemed  pleased  with  this 
compliment,  which  I  sincerely  paid  him,  and  answered,  «  Sir, 
I  am  obliged  to  any  man  who  visits  me.'" 

Boswell  had  a  second  interview  with  Johnson  on  the  13th 
of  June,  and  met  him  oddly  enough,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
near  Temple  Bar,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the 
evening  of  June  25,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  Mitre  tavern 
in  Fleet  Street.  "  We  had,"  he  relates,  "  a  good  supper,  and 
port  wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The 
orthodox  high-church  sound  of  THE  MITRE — the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  SAMUEL  JOHNSON — the  extraordi 
nary  power  and  precision  of  his  conversation,  and  the  pride 
arising  from  finding  myself  admitted  as  his  companion,  pro- 
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duced  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind 
beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  experienced." 

On  this  occasion,  Johnson  in  the  course  of  conversation  \ 
exclaimed  to  Boswell,  "  Give  me  your  hand.  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  you. — Sir,  I  am  glad  we  have  met.  I  hope  we 
shall  pass  many  evenings  and  mornings  too  together."  And 
thus  began  that  intimacy  between  these  remarkable  person 
ages,  which  continued  so  long  and  uninterruptedly,  and  was, 
in  its  consequences,  so  beneficial  to  sound  learning  and  reli 
gion. 

We  are  not  informed  when  Johnson  became  personally 
known  to  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;1  but  at  the  date  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  they  were  accustomed  to  sup  together  at  the  tavern 
whose  orthodox  denomination  had  afforded  the  enthusiastic 
Boswell  such  heartfelt  satisfaction  :  and  it  appears  that  Gold 
smith's  respectful  attachment  to  Johnson  was  then  at  its 
height ;  for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distin 
guished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competi 
tion  with  his  great  master.  Boswell  met  them  for  the  first 
time  together  at  the  Mitre  on  July  1,  1763.  At  this  period, 
Miss  Williams  had  lodgings  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  and 
Johnson  always  drank  tea  with  her  before  he  went  home, 
however  late  it  might  be ;  and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.2 

1  It  was  through  Johnson's  friendly  interference  that  this  novel  was 
sold.    "We  insert  here  his  amusing  account  of  this  transaction.   "  I  received 
one  morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress, 
and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible.     I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him  directly.     I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found 
that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.     I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and 
had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.     I  put  the  cork  into 
the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.     He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a 
novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.     I  looked  into  it,  and 
saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return  ;  and,  having  gone  to 
a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.     I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  ids  landlady  in  a  high  tone 
for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

2  On  one  of  these  occasions,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning, 
Johnson  said  to  his  hostess,  "  Take  notice,  madam,  that  for  once  I  am  here 
before  others  are  asleep.     As  I  turned  into  the  court  I  ran  against  a  knot 
of  bricklayers."     "  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Miss  Williams,  "  that 
these  people  have  all  been  a-bed,  and  are  now  preparing  for  their  day's 
work."     "Is  it  so,  then,  madam  ?"  he  answered;  "I  confess  that  circum 
stance  had  escaped  me." 
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Upon  leaving  the  tavern  after  supper  on  the  day  just  men 
tioned,  Goldsmith  went  with  Johnson,  "  strutting  away"  and 
calling  to  Boswell  "with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an 
esoteric  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  *  I 
go  to  Miss  Williams.' "  It  was  not  long  before  the  person 
thus  addressed  "obtained  the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

A  few  more  interviews  between  the  sage  and  his  future 
biographer  rendered  the  latter  quite  at  ease  in  his  com 
pany  ;  and  in  a  tete-a-tete  on  the  4th  of  July,  Boswell  al 
luded  to  the  numerous  reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  having  accepted  a 
pension  from  the  king.  "Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  "  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they  make.  I  have 
accepted  of  a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought 
due  to  my  literary  merit;  and  now  that  I  have  this  pension,  I 
am  the  same  man  in  every  respect  that  I  have  ever  been ;  I 
retain  the  same  principles.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  now  curse 
(smiling)  the  house  of  Hanover  ;  nor  would  it  be  decent  for 
me  to  drink  King  James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King  George 
gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But,  sir,  I  think  that  the  plea 
sure  of  cursing  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King 
James's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced  with  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year." 

Johnson's  political  sentiments  were  not  really  so  ultra  as 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  these  observations.  He 
doubtless  had  an  early  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
was  fond  of  exercising  both  his  pleasantry  and  ingenuity  "in 
talking  Jacobitisra."  One  day,  when  dining  with  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  senior,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his  niece,  was  one  of  the 
company,  Johnson,  with  his  usual  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are  a 
Jacobite."  Mr.  Langton  seemed  offended,  and  asked  John 
son  with  great  warmth,  what  he  could  mean  by  putting  such 
a  question  to  his  niece  ?  "  Why,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "1  mean 
no  offence  to  your  niece ;  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment. 
A  Jacobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  believes  in  a  divi 
nity.  A  Jacobite  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  bishops  believes  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore,  sir, 
a  Jacobite  is  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist.  That  cannot 
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be  said  of  a  Whig;  for  Whiggism  is  a  negation  of  all  prin 
ciple" 

On  July  the  19th,  Levett  shewed  his  patron's  library1  to 
Boswell.  It  was  contained  in  two  garrets  over  his  chambers. 
"  I  found,"  says  B.,  "  a  number  of  good  books,  but  very  dusty 
and  in  great  confusion.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  manu 
script  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting,  which  I  beheld 
with  a  degree  of  veneration,  supposing  they  might  perhaps 
contain  portions  of  the  Rambler  or  of  Rasselas.  I  observed 
an  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was 
all  his  life  very  fond.  The  place  seemed  to  be  very  favourable 
for  retirement  and  meditation.  Johnson  told  me,  that  he 
went  up  thither  without  mentioning  it  to  his  servant  when 
he  wanted  to  study  secure  from  interruption  ;  for  he  would 
not  allow  his  servant  to  say  that  he  was  not  at  home  when  he 
really  was.  '  A  servant's  strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he, 
*  must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher  may 
know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  servants  are 
such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie 
for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell  many 
lies  for  himself '?  " 

The  next  day,  Boswell  and  Johnson  supped  together,  when 
the  latter  observed  in  reply  to  the  position  that  intrinsic  merit 
ought  to  make  the  only  distinction  among  mankind :  "  Why, 
sir,  mankind  have  found  this  cannot  be.  How  shall  we  de 
termine  the  proportion  of  intrinsic  merit  ?  Were  that  to  be 
the  only  distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon  quarrel 
about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all  distinctions  abolished,  the 
strongest  would  not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  superiority  by  their  bodily  strength.  But,  sir,  as 
subordination  is  very  necessary  for  society,  and  contentions 
for  superiority  very  dangerous,  mankind, — that  is  to  say, 
all  civilised  nations, — have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable 
principle.  A  man  is  born  to  hereditary  rank  ;  or  his  being 
appointed  to  certain  offices  gives  him  a  certain  rank.  Sub 
ordination  tends  greatly  to  human  happiness.  Were  we  all 
upon  an  equality,  we  should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than 
mere  animal  pleasure." 

i  Mr.  Tyers,  the  "  Tom  Restless"  of  the  48th  Idler,  says,  «  Johnson  had 
a  large  but  not  a  splendid  library,  near  five  thousand  volumes.  Many 
authors,  not  in  hostility  with  him,  presented  him  with  their  works.  But 
his  study  did  not  contain  half  his  books." 
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The  following  evening  was  spent  by  the  great  moralist 
and  his  disciple  at  a  coffee-house  in  the  Strand.  "  Sir,"  re 
marked  Johnson  at  supper,  "  Hove  the  acquaintance  of  young 
people ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  think  myself 
growing  old.  In  the  next  place,  young  acquaintances  must 
last  longest,  if  they  do  last ;  and  then,  sir,  young  men  have 
more  virtue  than  old  men ;  they  have  more  generous  senti 
ments  in  every  respect."  Against  melancholy  he  recom 
mended  constant  occupation  of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exer 
cise,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  especially  to 
shun  drinking  at  night.  He  said  melancholy  people  were  apt 
to  fly  to  intemperance  for  relief,  but  that  it  sank  them  much 
deeper  in  misery;  and  that  labouring  men,  who  work  hard 
and  live  sparingly,  are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  low 
spirits.  He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  subor 
dination  of  rank,  and  added,  "  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macau- 
ley  in  this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day  when  I  was 
at  her  house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  countenance,  and  said  to 
her,  *  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
footing ;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof,  madam, 
that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  well-be 
haved  fellow-citizen,  your  footman  ;  I  desire  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'  I  thus,  sir,  shewed 
her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never 
liked  me  since.  Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as 
themselves ;  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  all  have  some  people  under  them  ;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them  ?" 

On  July  26th  Boswell  found  Johnson  alone.  It  was  a 
wet  day,  and  the  former  complained  of  the  disagreeable  effects 
of  such  weather.  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  this  is  all  ima 
gination  j1  for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish  lives  in  water ;  so 
that,  if  the  atmosphere  press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an 
equal  resistance  from  below.  To  be  sure,  bad  weather  is 
hard  upon  people  who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  ;  and  men 
cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  open  air  in  bad  weather  as  in 
good  :  but,  sir,  a  smith  or  tailor,  whose  work  is  within  doors, 
will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy  weather  as  in  fair.  Some 

1  Johnson's  opinions  on  this  subject  subsequently  underwent  some 
change. 
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very  delicate  frames,  indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet  weather ;  j 
but  not  common  constitutions." 

They  went  to  Greenwich   on    the   following    Saturday,  \ 
and,  while  walking  in  the  evening  in  the  Park,  Johnson  in-   \ 
quired,  "  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?"     "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Bos- 
well,  "  but  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street."     "  You  are  right,  sir," 
was  the  reply. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31st,  Boswell  remarked  that  he 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  where  he 
had  heard  a  woman  preach.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  woman 
preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not 
done  well;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

On  Wednesday,  August  3d,  Boswell  having  determined  i 
to  go  to  Utrecht  to  study,  they  had  their  last  social  meeting 
previous  to  his  departure,  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house. 
Before  they  parted,  Boswell  unintentionally  irritated  his 
friend.  He  mentioned  to  him  how  common  it  was  in  the 
world  to  tell  Absurd  stories  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him 
very  strange  sayings.  "  What  do  they  make  me  say,  sir  ?" 
asked  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,"  answered  Boswell,  laughing 
heartily,  "as  an  instance  very  strange  indeed,  David  Hume 
told  me,  you  said  that  you  would  stand  before  a  battery  of 
cannon  to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its  full  powers."  With 
a  determined  look  the  Christian  philosopher  thundered  out, 
"  And  would  I  not,  sir  ?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  oi 
Scotland  have  its  General  Assembly,  and  the  Church  o; 
England  be  denied  its  Convocation  ?"  "  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,"  relates  Boswell,  "  when  I  told  him 
the  anecdote;  but  when  he  uttered  this  explosion  of  high- 
church  zeal,  he  had  come  close  to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation." 

Johnson  accompanied  his  young  friend  to  Harwich. 
They  set  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August, 
and  halted  for  the  night  at  Colchester;  of  which  town  the 
former  talked  with  veneration,  for  having  stood  a  siege  for 
Charles  I.  At  supper  he  spoke  of  eating  "  with  uncommon 
satisfaction  ;"  and  he  was  for  the  moment  not  only  serious, 
but  vehement.  In  connexion  with  this  incident,  Boswell 
owns  that  he  never  knew  any  man  who  relished  the  plea 
sures  of  the  palate  more  than  Johnson.  "When  at  table," 
he  says,  "  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  mo- 
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ment :  his  looks  seemed  rivetted  to  his  plate  ;  nor  would  he, 
unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even 
pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others,  till  he  had 
satisfied  his  appetite.  .  .  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly 
abstemious,  was  not  a  temperate  man,  either  in  eating  or  drink 
ing.1  .  .  .  When  invited  to  dine  even  with  an  intimate  friend, 
he  was  not  pleased  if  something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was 
not  prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  him  say  on  such  an  occa 
sion,  '  This  was  a  good  dinner  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was 
not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
wont  to  express,  with  great  glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he 
had  been  entertained  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day,  when  he 
had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and  landlord  in  Bolt  Court, 
Mr.  Allan,  the  printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied 
his  taste  in  every  thing,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy :  «  Sir, 
we  could  not  have  had  a  better  dinner,  had  there  been  a 
synod  of  cooks'  " 

At  Harwich,  the  travellers  went  into  the  church,  and 
walked  up  to  the  altar,  when  Johnson  said  to  his  companion, 
"  Now  that  you  are  going  to  leave  your  native  country,  re 
commend  yourself  to  the  protection  of  your  CREATOR  and 
REDEEMER."  After  leaving  the  sacred  edifice,  they  con 
versed  upon  Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  Boswell  observed  that,  "though 
we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  impossible  to  re 
fute  it."  Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  striking  his  foot  with 
mighty  force  against  a  large  stone  till  he  rebounded  from  it, 
answered,  "  I  refute  it  thus."  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  aware  of  Berkeley's 
doctrine ;  as  his  experiment  only  proves  that  we  have  the 
sensation  of  solidity  ;  which  Berkeley  did  not  deny. 

Boswell  was  attended  by  his   "  revered  friend"  to  the 

"  Once,  and  but  once,"  says  Steevens,  "  he  is  known  to  have  had  too 
much  wine ;  a  circumstance  which  he  himself  discovered,  on  finding  one  of 
his  sesquipedalian  words  hang  fire.  He  then  started  up,  and  gravely  ob 
served,  "  I  think  it  time  we  should  go  to  bed.' "  For  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  he  left  off  all  fermented  liquors.  "  To  make  himself  some 
amends,"  remarks  Mrs.  Piozzi,  he  took  his  chocolate  liberally,  pouring  in 
large  quantities  of  cream,  or  even  melted  butter ;  and  was  so  fond  of  fruit, 
that,  though  he  would  eat  seven  or  eight  large  peaches  of  a  morning  before 
breakfast  began,  and  treated  them  with  proportionate  attention  after  din 
ner  again,  yet  I  have  heard  him  protest  that  he  never  had  quite  as  much  as 
he  wished  of  wall-fruit,  except  once  in  his  life." 
G  2 
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beach,  where  they  embraced  and  parted  with  tenderness,  and 
engaged  to  correspond  by  letters.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  not  forget  me  in  my  absence."  "  Nay,  sir,"  re 
plied  the  sage,  "  it  is  more  likely  you  should  forget  me  than 
I  should  forget  you."  "  As  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea,"  relates 
his  disciple,  "  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestic  frame  in  his 
usual  manner;  and  at  last  I  perceived  him  walk  back  into 
town,  and  he  disappeared." 

Some  months  elapsed  before  Boswell  heard  from  Johnson, 
whose  letter  is  dated  "Dec.  8,  1763,"  and  contains  the  fol 
lowing  excellent  advice,  which  we  cite  for  the  benefit  of  our 
juvenile  readers : — 

"  Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue 
your  choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in  study,  you  will  find 
yourself  still  more  able  to  study  to-morrow ;  not  that  you  are 
to  expect  that  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
Depravity  is  not  very  easily  overcome.  Resolution  will  some 
times  relax,  and  diligence  will  sometimes  be  interrupted  ;  but 
let  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether  short  or 
long,  dispose  you  to  despondency.  Consider  these  failings 
as  incidental  to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where  you  left 
off,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements  that  prevailed 
over  you  before." 

Dr.  William  Maxwell  (son  of  Dr.  John  Maxwell,  Arch 
deacon  of  Downe  in  Ireland,  and  cousin  of  the  Honourable 
Henry  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Dromore  in  1765)  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  Johnson's  mode  of  life  during  1763: 
"  About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and  fre 
quently  found  him  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over  his  tea,  which 
he  drank  very  plentifully.  He  generally  had  a  levee  of 
morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters  ;  Hawkesworth,  Gold 
smith,  Murphy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c.  &c.,  and 
sometimes  learned  ladies ;  particularly  I  remember  a  French 
lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  public  oracle, 
whom  every  body  thought  they  had  a  right  to  visit  and  con 
sult  ;  and,  doubtless,  they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could 
discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  compositions.  He  de 
claimed  all  the  morning,  then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern, 
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house.     When  we  arrived  at  the  summit,  Mr.  Langton  said,. 

*  Poor  dear  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  came  to  this  spot,  turned! 
to  look  down  the  hill,  and  said  he  was  determined  « to  take  a 
roll  down.'     When  we  understood  what  he  meant  to  do,  we 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  ;  but  he  was  resolute,  saying, 

*  he  had  not  had  a  roll  for  a  long  time ;'  and  taking  out  of  his 
lesser  pockets  whatever  might  be  in  them,  —  keys,   pencil, 
purse,  or  pen-knife, —  and   laying  himself  parallel  with   the 
edge  of  the  hill,  he  actually  descended,  turning  himself  over 
and  over  till  he  came  to  the  bottom.'  " 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  London  (in  February) 
was  founded  that  society,  which  existed  long  without  a  name, 
but  at  Garrick's  funeral  received  the  title  of  the  LITERARY 
CLUB.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  proposer  of  it : 
and  the  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Gold 
smith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  They  met 
every  week  at  seven,  and  generally  continued  their  conversa 
tion  till  a  late  hour.  This  club  still  exists,  and  meets  at  the 
Thatched  House,  in  St.  James's  Street.  Among  its  present 
members  are  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Llandaff,  Lord 
Brougham,  Dr.  Buckland,  &c. 

During  1764<  Johnson  permitted  his  constitutional  in- 
dolence  (heightened  by  the  ease  and  independence  afforded 
him  by  his  pension)  to  interfere  with,  and  almost  suspend  his| 
literary  labours.  On  Easter-day  he  received  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  resolved  at  the  altar,  "  in  the  presence 
of  GOD,  but  without  a  vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study 
eight  hours  daily,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  read 
the  Scriptures."  It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  clays 
with  a  "  pious  abstraction."  These  were,  New  Year's  day, 
the  day  of  his  wife's  decease,  Good  Friday,  Easter-day,  an< 
his  own  birthday,  on  which  last  he  this  year  remarks  in  his 
Meditations : — 

"  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving,  having,^ 
from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  remember,  beenj 
forming  schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  nothing.  Thd 
need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing! 
is  short.  O  GOD,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep1 
resolutions,  for  JESUS  CHRIST'S  sake.  Amen." 

His  old  hypochondriac  disorder  returned  with  great  seJ 
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verity  about  this  time.  Dr.  Adams,  on  being  admitted  to 
see  him,  found  him  in  a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning, 
talking  to  himself,  and  restlessly  pacing  from  room  to  room. 
"  Talking  to  himself,"  says  Bosvvell,  "  was  one  of  his 
singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him.  I  was  certain  that  he 
was  frequently  uttering  pious  ejaculations  j1  for  fragments  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  distinctly  heard."  He  had  an 
other  peculiarity,  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured 
to  ask  an  explanation.  This  was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out 
or  in  at  a  door  or  passage  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from 
a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his 
left  foot  should  constantly  make  the  first  actual  movement 
when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  "  I  have,"  re 
marks  Boswell,  "  upon  innumerable  occasions  observed  him 
suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep 
earnestness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong  in 
this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I  have  seen  him  go  back 
again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony, 
and  having  gone  through  it,  break  from  his  abstraction, 
walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his  companion."  Miss  Reynolds 
relates  that,  on  entering  her  brother's  house  with  Miss  Wil 
liams,  he  would  quit  her  hand,  or  else  whirl  her  about  on  the 
steps  as  he  whirled  and  twisted  about  to  perform  his  gesti 
culations  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  he  would  give 
a  sudden  spring,  and  make  an  extensive  stride  over  the 
threshold,  Miss  Williams  the  while  standing  groping  about 
outside  the  door,  unless  the  servant  took  hold  of  her  hand  to 
conduct  her  in,  leaving  Johnson  to  perform  at  the  parlour- 
door  much  the  same  exercise  over  again.  But  it  was  not 
only  at  the  entrance  of  a  house  or  chamber  that  he  would  act 
these  strange  manoeuvres,  but  across  a  room,  or  in  the  street 
with  company,  he  would  stop  on  a  sudden  and  practise  them 
to  the  amusement  of  slanders  by.  "  One  Sunday  morning," 
observes  Miss  Reynolds,  "as  I  was  walking  with  him  in 
Twickenham  meadows,  he  began  his  antics  both  with  his  feet 
and  hands, — with  the  latter  as  if  he  was  holding  the  reins  of 
a  horse,  like  a  jockey  on  full  speed.  But  to  describe  the 
strange  position  of  his  feet  is  a  difficult  task  ;2  sometimes  he 

1  See  Dr.  Percy's  remark  on  this  subject,  ante,  p.  10. 

2  Sir  Joshua  gives  the  following  example  of  Johnson's  pedal  eccentri 
cities  : — "  When  he  and  I,"  he  relates,  "  took  a  journey  together  into  the 
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would  make  the  back  part  of  his  heels  to  touch,  sometimes 
his  toes,  as  if  he  was  aiming  at  making  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
— at  least  the  two  sides  of  one."  As  we  are  upon  the  subject 
of  Johnson's  singularities,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  men 
tion  some  others  which  belonged  to  him.  "  His  laugh  was 
as  remarkable,"  says  Boswell,  "as  any  circumstance  in  his 
manner.  It  was  a  kind  of  good-humoured  growl.'  While 
talking,  or  even  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  commonly  held  his 
head  on  one  side,  towards  his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in 
a  tremulous  manner,  moving  his  body  backwards  and  for 
wards,  and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  articulating  he 
made  various  sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as  if  rumi 
nating,  or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes  giving 
a  hall'  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue  play  backwards 
from  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen,  and 
sometimes  protruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in  front,  as 
if  pronouncing  quickly  under  his  breath,  too,  too,  too :  all 
this  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  thoughtful  look,  but 
more  frequently  with  a  smile.  Generally,  when] he  had  con 
cluded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute,  by  which  time 
he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  by  violence  and  vociferation, 
he  used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale.  "  This  I  sup 
pose,"  says  Boswell,  "  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs;  and  seemed 
in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous  mode  of  expression,  as  if  he 
had  made  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  be 
fore  the  wind." 

Johnson  spent  some  parts  of  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  of  1764,  at  Euston-Maudit,  Northamptonshire, 
with  Dr.  Percy.  He  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Williams, 
whom  Mrs.  Percy  found  a  very  agreeable  companion.  Early 
in  the  following  year  he  visited  Cambridge  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  principal  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  see  Mr. 
Farmer,  who  was  subsequently  master  of  Emmanuel  College. 
In  connexion  with  their  intercourse  on  this  occasion,  an  eye- 
West,  we  visited  the  late  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  conversation 
turning  upon  pictures,  which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  stretching  out  his  right  leg  as  far  as  he  could  reach 
before  him,  then  bringing  up  his  left  leg,  and  stretching  his  right  still 
further  on.  The  old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  a 
very  courteous  manner  assured  him,  though  it  was  not  a  new  house,  the 
flooring  was  perfectly  safe.  The  Doctor  started  from  his  reverie,  like  a 
person  waked  out  of  his  sleep,  but  spoke  not  a  word." 
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witness  has  narrated  the  following  anecdote  :  "  In  the  height 
of  our  convivial  hilarity,  our  great  man  exclaimed,  *  Come, 
now,  I'll  give  you  a  test :  now,  I'll  try  who  is  a  true  antiquary 
amongst  you.  Has  any  one  of  this  company  ever  met  with 
the  History  of  Glorianus  and  Gloriana  ?'  Farmer,  drawing 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  smoke,  in 
stantly  said,  'I've  got  the  book.'  '  Gi'  me  your  hand,  gi'  me 
your  hand,' said  Johnson ;  'you  are  the  man  after  my  own 
heart.'  And  the  shaking  of  two  such  hands,  with  two  such 
happy  faces  attached  to  them,  could  hardly,  I  think,  be 
matched  in  the  whole  annals  of  literature." 

In  Johnson's  pious  meditations  on  Easter-day  this  year, 
he  complains : 

"Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no  evil  habit ;  my 
time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that 
has  left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows  confused,  and  I 
know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me.  Good  LORD  deliver 
me!" 

He  adds: 

"I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight;  because,  though  I  shall  not 
yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much  earlier  than  I  now  rise — for  I 
often  lie  till  two — will  gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a 
conquest  over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  duties.  I 
hope  to  rise  yet  earlier." 

His  gratitude  and  liberality  have  been  rarely  surpassed. 
There  are  examples  of  both  in  his  diary  for  1765,  which  may 
serve  to  bring  this  chapter  to  an  agreeable  close. 

"July  2d.  I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas,  which  he  had 
formerly  lent  me  in  my  necessity,  and  for  which  Tetty  ex 
pressed  her  gratitude. 

"  July  8.  I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas  more. 

"July  16.  I  received  seventy-five  pounds.  Lent  Mr. 
Davies  twenty-five." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Johnson  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  prayer  preparatory 
to  engaging  in  politics.  Publishes  his  Shakespeare.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Pope  and  Dryden.  Goldsmith's  Traveller.  Education.  The 
Law.  Dishonesty  of  Deists.  Happiness.  Convents.  Courting  the 
great.  Johnson's  roughness.  He  contributes  to  Mrs.  Williams's  Mis 
cellanies.  Dedications.  Johnson's  interview  with  the  King.  Catherine 
Chambers.  Memoranda.  Boswell  follows  Johnson  to  Oxford.  Prac 
tice  of  the  law.  Lichfield.  Future  life  of  brutes.  Johnson  sends 
Barber  to  school.  He  is  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature. 
Visits  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Brighton.  Sunday.  Good  breeding. 
"Whitfield's  oratory.  History.  Duration  of  Parliament.  London  life. 
Second  marriages.  Garrick's  "  fond  vivacity,"  waiting  dinner.  Gold 
smith's  dress.  Congreve.  Shakespeare.  Petitioning.  Feeling  for 
others.  Johnson  appears  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.  Tea  with 
Mrs.  Williams.  Schemes  of  political  improvement.  Romanism.  Pres 
byterians.  Approach  of  death.  Johnson's  quarrel  and  reconciliation 
with  Boswell. 

ON  the  8th  of  July,  1765,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  confer 
red  on  Johnson  the  unsolicited  distinction  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  His  great  affection  for  the  English  Univer 
sities,  and  particularly  for  his  Alma  Mater,  prevented  him 
from  receiving  this  honour  as  it  was  intended,  and  he  never 
assumed  the  title  which  it  bestowed. 

He  seems  about  this  time  to  have  entertained  thoughts 
both  of  studying  law  and  engaging  in  politics.  The  prayer 
which  he  composed  in  reference  to  the  former  of  these  pro 
jects,  is  as  follows : 

"  Sept.  26.  Almighty  GOD,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose  blessing  study 
is  ineffectual;  enable  me,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  to  attain  such 
knowledge  as  may  qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  in 
struct  the  ignorant;  to  prevent  wrongs,  and  terminate  con 
tentions  ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge  which  I 
shall  attain  to  Thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  JESUS 
CHRIST'S  sake.  Amen." 
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In  the  month  after  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ex 
tract,  his  long-promised  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  birth  was  hastene4  at  last  by 
Churchill's  upbraiding  satire : 

"  He  for  subscribers1  baits  his  hook, 
And  takes  your  cash  ;  but  where's  the  book  ? 
No  matter  where  ;  wise  fear,  you  know, 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe  ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  " 

On  the  night  before  the  publication  of  the  above  work, 
Johnson  supped  with  some  friends  in  the  Temple,  who  kept 
him  up,  "nothing  loath,"  till  past  five  the  next  morning. 
Much  pleasantry  was  passing  on  the  subject  of  commentator- 
ship,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  doctor,  looking  at^  his  watch, 
cried  out,  "This  is  a  sport  to  you,  gentlemen  ;  but  you  do  not 
consider  that  there  are  at  most  only  four  hours  between  me 
and  criticism." 

The  edition  was  virulently  attacked  by  a  Dr.  Kenrick, 
who  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  booksellers.  One  evening 
when  some  of  his  opuscula  were  mentioned,  Dr.  Goldsmith 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  them ;  upon  which  Johnson 
remarked,  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  them 
selves  public,  without  making  themselves  known."  In  refer 
ence  to  his  Shakespeare,  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Warton, 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  as  I  felt  no  solicitude  about  this  work,  I 
receive  no  great  comfort  from  its  conclusion  ;  but  yet  am 
well  enough  pleased  that  the  public  has  no  farther  claims 
upon  me." 

During  this  and  the  preceding  year,  Johnson  was  so  en 
gaged  with  the  above  publication  as  to  have  little  leisure  for 
any  other  literary  occupation,  or  even  for  private  correspond 
ence.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  was  introduced  into 

1  In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  waited  on  Johnson  with  a  subscription  to  his'  Shakespeare  ;  and 
observing  that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  subscriber's 
name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the 
gentleman's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list 
of  subscribers.  "  /  shall  print  no  list  of  subscribers"  said  Johnson,  with 
great  abruptness ;  but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself,  added,  very 
complacently,  "  Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any 
list  of  subscribers :  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names  j  the  other,  that  I 
have  spent  all  the  money." 
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the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale,  one  of  the  wealthiest  brewers  in 
England,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  worked  at  eight  shillings  a  week  for 
twenty  years  in  the  great  brewery  which  was  afterwards  his 
own.  The  proprietor  of  it,  Edmund  Halsey,  Esq.,  had  an 
bnly  daughter  who  married  Lord  Cobham.  On  Mr.  Halsey 's 
death,  the  brewery  was  to  be  sold ;  and  after  some  time,  was 
transferred  to  Thrale  for  30,OOOA,  security  being  taken  upon 
the  property.  In  eleven  years  he  paid  the  purchase-money. 
He  gave  his  children  the  best  education.  His  son  associated 
at  Oxford  with  men  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  upon  his  leaving 
the  University  received  from  his  father  an  allowance  of  1000/. 
per  annum.  Upon  that  gentleman's  decease,  his  business 
was  carried  on  by  the  younger  Thrale,  for  whom  Johnson 
entertained  a  sincere  regard,  as  a  person  "  of  excellent  prin 
ciples,  a  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  under 
standing,  and  of  manners  such  as  presented  the  character  of 
a  plain  independent  English  Squire."  "  I  know  no  man,"  he 
once  observed,  "  who  is  more  master  of  himself  and  family 
than  Thrale.1  If  he  but  holds  up  a  finger  he  is  obeyed.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is  above  him  in  literary 
attainments.  She  is  more  flippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
learning  :  he  is  a  regular  scholar ;  but  her  learning  is  that  of 
a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the  lower  forms*"  The  maiden  name 
of  the  lady  (Mrs.  Thrale)  here  alluded  to  was  Hesther  Lynch 
Salusbury.  She  was  a  woman  of  "  lively  talents,  improved 
by  education."  Mr.  Thrale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and 
stately.  As  for  Madam  or  my  Mistress,  by  which  epithets 
Johnson  used  to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she  was  (says  Boswell) 
"  short,  plump,  and  brisk."2  Once  when  she  appeared  before 
Johnson  in  a  dark-coloured  gown,  he  remarked :  "  You  little 

1  To  the  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Thrale  was  a  man  of  conversation,  or 
only  wise  and  silent  ?  Johnson  once  replied,  "  Why,  sir,  his  conversation 
does  not  shew  the  minute  hand,— but  he  generally  strikes  the  hour  very 
correctly." 

2  She  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Burney,  the  authoress  of  Evelina  : — 
"  Mrs.  Thrale  is  a  pretty  woman  still,  though  she  has  some  defect  in  the 
mouth  that  looks  like  a  cut  or  scar ;  but  her  nose  is  very  handsome,  her 
complexion  very  fair  ;  she  has  the  embonpoint  charmant,  and  her  eyes  are 
blue  and  lustrous.     She  is  extremely  lively  and  chatty ;  and  shewed  none 
of  the  supercilious  or  pedantic  airs  so  freely,  or  rather  so  scoffingly,  attri 
buted  to  women  of  learning  or  celebrity  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  full  of 
sport,  remarkably  gay,  and  excessively  agreeable.    I  liked  her  in  every 
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creatures  should  never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however ; 
they  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What !  have  not  all  in 
sects  gay  colours?"  This  speech  informs  us  of  the  idea  the 
philosopher  had  of  her  person. 

They  became  acquainted  in  the  following  manner : 
Murphy,  who  had  long  been  a  confidential  friend  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  eagerly  for  Johnson's  con 
versation.  The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  shoemaker, 
whose  verses  were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  common  dis 
course,  afforded  an  excuse  for  an  invitation  to  Johnson  to 
meet  him.  The  great  man  came,1  and  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  reception  both  by  Thrale  and  his  lady,  and  they 
were  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their 
hospitable  board  were  more  and  more  frequent ;  till,  at  last, 
he  became  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment  was  appro 
priated  to  him,  both  in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  in  their 
villa  at  Streatham. 

In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  dated  "  January  14?,  1766,"  John 
son  says : 

"Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We  will  delay  to 
your  arrival  the  reasons,  good  or  bad,  which  have  made  me 
such  a  sparing  and  ungrateful  correspondent.2  Be  assured, 
for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the  esteem 
or  love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich.  Both  have 
been  increased  by  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by  your 
self  or  others;  and  when  you  return,  you  will  return  to  an 
unaltered,  and  I  hope,  unalterable  friend. 

"  As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulged  you  with  so 
long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  his  sickness,  or 
even  his  desire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening 
your  return.  The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think, 

thing  except  her  entrance  into  the  room,  which  was  rather  florid  and 
flourishing,  as  who  should  say  *  It's  I ! — no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Thrale !' " 
She  was  twenty-four  or  twenty -five  years  of  age  when  her  acquaintance 
with  Johnson  commenced.  The  above  portrait  was  drawn  some  time  after 
that  event. 

1  "What  I  recollect  best  of  the  day's  talk,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "was  his 
earnestly  recommending  Addison's  works  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  model  for 
imitation.     '  Give  nights  and  days,  sir,'  said  he,  'to  the  study  of  Addison, 
if  you  mean  either  to  be  a  good  writer,  or,  what  is  more  worth,  an  honest 
man.'  "     Some  account  of  Woodhouse  is  given  in  Southey's  Essay  on  the 
Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets,  p.  114. 

2  He  had  not  written  to  Boswell  before  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
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the  higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  ten 
derness  of  parents  and  of  friends.  Parents  we  can  have  but 
once ;  and  he.  promises  himself  too  much,  who  enters  life 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  some 
motive,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  here  soon  ;  and  am  willing 
to  think  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  your  return,  that  it 
is  sincerely  desired  by,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON." 

Bosvvell  arrived  in  London  in  February,  and  found  his 
learned  friend  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated  Miss  Williams  with  a 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  and  Mr.  Levett  with  one  of  the 
garrets.  Francis,  his  black  servant,  was  also  with  him.  He 
received  the  young  traveller  with  much  kindness.  From 
their  discourse  at  this  interview  we  select  one  or  two  re 
markable  passages.  "  I  told  him,"  relates  Boswell,  "  that 
Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  distinguished  Pope 
and  Dryden  thus :  « Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a 
couple  of  neat  trim  nags;  Dryden  a  coach,  and  six  stately 
horses.'  Johnson.  '  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  they  both  drive 
coctches  and  six  ;  but  Dryden's  horses  are  either  galloping 
or  stumbling :  Pope's  go  at  a  steady  even  trot.'  He  said 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  which  had  been  published  in  my 
absence,  *  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's 
time.'  "  Talking  of  education  :  "  People  have  now-a-days," 
said  he,  "got  a  strange  opinion  that  every  thing  should  be 
taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do 
so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures 
are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lec 
tures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shewn.  You  may 
teach  chemistry  by  lectures ;  you  might  teach  making  of 
shoes  by  lectures." 

At  night  they  supped  at  the  Mitre.  In  consequence  of 
his  illness  before  mentioned,  Johnson  now  drank  water  or  le 
monade  instead  of  wine ;  a  fact  which  Boswell  duly  records. 
On  this  occasion  the  former  made  the  observations  which 
follow:  "Why,  sir,  in  the  formulary  and  statutory  part  of 
the  law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel ;  but  in  the  inge 
nious  and  rational  part  of  it,  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never 
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excel.1  ....  No  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist;  for  no  man  could 
be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity. 
.  .  .  .That  all  who  are  happy,  are  equally  happy,  is  not  true  ; 
a  peasant  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisfied,  but  not 
equally  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of 
agreeable  consciousness.  A  peasant  .has  not  capacity  for 
having  equal  happiness  with  a  philosopher  .....  I  never 
was  near  enough  to  great  men  to  court  them.  You  may 
be  prudently  attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  independent. 
You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong  ;  and,  sir,  you  are 
to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear  for  what  you  get.  You 
must  not  give  a  shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth 
of  good.  But  if  you  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good  for 
sixpence  worth  of  court,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  pay 
court." 

Boswell's  stay  in  London  at  this  period  was  too  brief  to 
allow  of  his  having  many  interviews  with  Johnson,  for  whom 
his  veneration  and  admiration  were  in  no  degree  lessened  by 
his  having  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  him  with  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  other  countries.  "  The 
roughness,  indeed,"  he  remarks,  "  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  his  manners,2  was  more  striking  to  me  now,  from  my  hav 
ing  been  accustomed  to  the  studied,  smooth,  complying  habits 
of  the  continent;  and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not  with 
out  respect  for  his  honest  conscientious  zeal,  the  same  in 
dignant  and  sarcastical  mode  of  treating  every  attempt  to 
unhinge  or  weaken  good  principles." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Johnson  tells  his  friend  Bennet 


1  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  the  law.     When  at  Cambridge, 
1765,  he  said  of  Trinity  Hall;  "I  like  that  college;"  and  gave  as  his 
reason,  "  Because  I  like  the  science  that  they  study  there."     His  aversion 


to  the  mathematics  has  been  before  mentioned.  In  reference  to  them  he 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  late  lamented  Southey,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  observed  :  "  A  dislike  to  mathematics 
implies  an  unfitness  for  such  studies.  ...  I  have  long  considered  it  exceed 
ingly  unwise  to  exact  those  studies  from  persons  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
them,  and  to  whom,  for  that  reason,  all  time  so  employed  is  time  lost." 

2  Alluding  elsewhere  to  Johnson's  "  roughness,"  Boswell  observes  : 
'*  To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone  round  the  world  to  John 
son's  prejudice,  by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a  bear,  let  me  impress 
upon  my  readers  a  just  and  happy  saying  of  my  friend  Goldsmith,  who 
knew  him  well  :  *  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  roughness  in  his  manner  ;  but 
no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his 
shin:  " 

H  2 
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Langton,  by  letter,  "  I  hare  risen  every  morning  since  new- 
year's  day  at  about  eight.  When  I  was  up,  I  have,  indeed, 
done  but  little ;  yet  it  is  no  slight  advancement  to  obtain, 
for  so  many  years  more,  the  consciousness  of  being."  Two 
months  later,  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman  :  "1  continue 
to  rise  tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I  did.  I  hope 
something  will  yet  come  on  it." 

He  this  year  contributed  the  Preface,  and  several  of  the 
pieces  which  compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Miss  Wil 
liams.  This  collection  contains  a  poem  u  On  the  death  of 
Stephen  Gray,  the  electrician,"  which  Boswell,  on  internal 
evidence,  assigned  to  Johnson.  He  asked  Miss  Williams 
whether  it  was  not  his?  "Sir,"  she  replied,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  acquaintance."  Boswell  subsequently  repeated 
this  statement  to  his  distinguished  friend,  who  made  answer : 
"  It  is  true,  sir,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  acquainted 
with  me ;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all  over 
again  except  two  lines."  The  only  other  of  Johnson's  pro 
ductions  in  1766,  was  the  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  Gwyn's 
London  and  Westminster  improved.  In  that  "  courtly  species" 
of  composition  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  excelled  ;  and 
though  he  never  prefixed  dedications  to  his  own  works,  he 
wrote  a  very  great  number  for  other  persons,  in  which  he 
considered  himself  as  by  no  means  expressing  his  own  senti 
ments.  He  told  Boswell  that  "  he  believed  he  had  dedicated 
to  all  the  royal  family  round."  It  was  indifferent  to  him 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were 
innocent. 

February  1767  was  characterised  by  an  incident — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  that  occurred  in  the  life  of  Johnson, 
and  most  gratifying  to  his  "  monarchical  enthusiasm."  This 
was,  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  conversation  with 
George  III.  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's  house,  which  was 
occasionally  visited  by  him.  The  King  had  directed  that  he 
might  be  told  when  Johnson  next  came  there.  Accordingly, 
when  this  happened,  Dr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  seeing  the 
visitor  deeply  engaged  with  a  book,  stole  round  to  the  King, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Doctor  was  in  the  library.  He 
then  lighted  his  Majesty  through  a  sujte  of  rooms,  as  far  as 
a  private  door,  of  which  his  royal  master  had  the  key ;  and, 
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stepping  forward  to  Johnson,  who  was  still  absorbed  in  study, 
whispered,  "  Sir,  here  is  the  King."  Johnson  started  up, 
and  stood  still.  His  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at  once 
was  "  courteously  easy."  Oxford  was  the  first  topic  of  dis 
course  ;  and  the  comparative  excellence  of  its  libraries  and 
those  of  Cambridge  was  discussed.  The  King  next  inquired 
if  he  was  then  writing  any  thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not; 
for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and 
must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  His  Majesty 
then  said,  "I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any  body." 
Johnson  replied,  he  thought  he  had  already  done  his  part  as 
a  writer.  "I  should  have  thought  so  too,"  was  the  gratifying 
rejoinder,  "  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."  Johnson  subse 
quently  observed  upon  this,  that  "  no  man  could  have  paid 
a  handsomer  compliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay  : 
it  was  decisive."  When  asked  by  a  friend  whether  he  made 
any  answer  to  this  high  eulogy,  he  said,  "  No,  sir ;  when 
the  King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so  ;  it  was  not  for  me  to 
bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign." 

His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he  supposed  he 
must  have  read  a  great  deal,  Johnson  replied,  that  he  thought 
more  than  he  read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life ;  but  having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  study  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warburton. 
From  this,  the  conversation  turned  to  that  prelate,  and  his 
controversy  with  Lowth.  Johnson  observed,  "  Warburton 
has  most  general,  most  scholastic  learning ;  Lowth  is  the 
more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  calls 
names  best."  The  King  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
adding,  "  You  do  not  think,  then,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there 
was  much  argument  in  the  case?"  Johnson  answered,  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  "  Why,  truly,"  remarked  the  King, 
"  when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  argument  is  pretty 
well  at  an  end." 

After  some  further  discourse  on  matters  connected  with 
literature,  his  Majesty  asked  if  there  were  any  other  literary 
journals  published  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews;  and  on  being  answered  there  was  no 
other,  inquired  which  of  them  was  the  best.  Johnson 
replied,  that  the  Monthly  Review  Was  done  with  more  care, 
the  Critical  upon  better  principles,  than  its  rival ;  adding^ 
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that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  were  enemies  to 
the  Church.  This  the  King  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 
His  Majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  literary  biography 
of  his  country  ably  executed,  and  suggested  that  Johnson 
should  undertake  it  —  a  recommendation  with  which  the 
moralist  promised  to  comply. 

During  the  whole  of  the  interview,  Johnson  conversed 
with  profound  respect,  but  still  with  a  sonorous  voice,  in  "his 
firm  manly  manner ;"  and  as  soon  as  the  King  had  withdrawn, 
he  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his  sovereign's  con 
versation  and  gracious  behaviour.  To  Mr.  Barnard  he  re 
marked  :  "  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will ;  but 
he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen."  And  he  after 
wards  observed  to  another  friend  :  "  Sir,  his  manners  are 
those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV. 
or  Charles  II." 

A  circle  of  Johnson's  acquaintance  afterwards  assembled 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  to  hear  his  account  of  this  conversa 
tion.  Whilst  its  relation  proceeded,  Dr.  Goldsmith  sat  on  a 
sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  join  in  the  eager  curi 
osity  of  the  company  ;  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  fret 
ting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular  honour  which 
Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed.  "  At  length,"  relates  Boswell, 
"  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character  pre 
vailed  ;  he  sprung  from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and 
in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself  in  the  situation 
which  he  had  just  been  hearing  described,  exclaimed,  '  Well, 
you  acquitted  yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I 
should  have  done  ;  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered 
through  the  whole  of  it.'  " 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Johnson  passed  six  months 
in  the  country.  Probably  part  of  them  was  passed  at  Ox 
ford.  Three,  we  are  informed,  were  spent  at  Lichfield,  where 
the  following  affecting  and  solemn  interview  took  place.  We 
relate  it  in  Johnson's  own  words : 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  Oct.  17,  at  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old 
friend,  Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother 
about  1724-,  and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since. 
She  buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is 
now  fifty-eight  years  old. 
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"  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we  were  to 
part  for  ever ;  that  as  Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer ; 
and  that  I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside 
her.  She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me,  and  held  up  her 
poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I 
prayed,  kneeling  by  her.1 

"  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was  the 
greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we 
should  meet  again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled 
eyes  and  great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more." 

The  following  memoranda,  of  a  little  earlier  date  than 
the  foregoing  extract,  are  worthy  of  insertion  here : 

"August  2,  1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled 
for  a  long  time ;  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sudden  snatches. 

"  I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers.  Ab 
stinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  another's  house ;  but  I 
think  it  fit  to  try. 

"I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night;  but  have  had 
this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D[EO]  gr[atia].  Per 
haps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  had  by  a 
good  night's  rest  in  Fetter  Lane. 

"  From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have  had  more  ease. 
I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope  to  end  the  sixth 
to-night.  I  have  given  Mrs. a  guinea. 

"By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained  sudden 
and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me  ; 
which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without  being  able  to 
find  any  means  of  obtaining  it." 

Boswell,  having  recently  published  his  Account  of  Corsica, 
fyc.,  returned  to  London  in  the  spring  of  1768,  with  a  view 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  work  with  his  Mentor ;  and,  as 
certaining  that  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  followed  him  thither. 
The  ensuing  are  fragments  of  Johnson's  conversation  during 
their  intercourse  at  the  University  : 

"  I  asked  him,"  says  Boswell,  "  whether,  as  moralist,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law  in  some  degree 

1  The  greater  part  of  Johnson's  prayer  on  this  occasion  is  in  the  '  Office 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,'  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honesty."  Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  sir, 
if  you  act  properly.  You  are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with 
false  representations  of  your  opinion — you  are  not  to  tell  lies 
to  a  judge."  Boswell.  "But  what  do  you  think  of  support 
ing  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad?"  J.  "Sir,  you  do 
not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it. 
I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ;  so  that  your 
thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad,  must 
be  from  reasoning — must  be  from  your  supposing  your  argu 
ments  to  be  weak  and  inconclusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not 
enough.  An  argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself, 
may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  argue  it;  and  if  it  does 
convince  him,  why,  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  his  business  to  judge  ;  and  you  are  not  to  be  confident 
in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you 
can  for  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's  opinion." 
B.  "  But,  sir,  does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no 
warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one  opinion  when 
you  are  in  reality  of  another  opinion  —  does  not  such  dis 
simulation  impair  one's  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  danger 
that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in 
the  intercourse  with  his  friends?"  J.  "  Why, no,  sir.  Every 
body  knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your  client; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  properly,  no  dissimulation.  The  moment 
you  come  from  the  bar,  you  resume  your  usual  behaviour. 
Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the 
common  intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for 
tumbling  upon  his  hands  will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his 
hands  when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet." 

He  said  he  had  been  lately  a  long  while  at  Lichfield,  but 
had  grown  very  weary  before  he  left  it.  Boswell.  "I  wonder 
at  that,  sir ;  it  is  your  native  place."  Johnson.  "  Why,  so  is 
Scotland  your  native  place." 

An  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brute  Creatures,  by 
Richard  Dean,  curate  of  Middleton,  was  mentioned,  and  the 
doctrine  [insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  curi 
ous  speculation.  Johnson  being  offended  with  the  discourse, 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  speculatist  "a  blow  of 
reprehension."  So,  when  the  latter,  with  a  "  serious,  meta 
physical,  pensive  face,"  addressed  him,  "  But  really,  sir,  when 
we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
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him,"  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the  thought  which  beamed 
in  his  eye,  turned  quickly  round,  and  replied,  "  True,  sir ; 
and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow,  we  don't  know  what 
to  think  of  him"  He  then  rose,  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood 
for  some  time  laughing  and  exulting. 

Johnson  remained  some  time  at  Oxford.  In  a  letter  writ 
ten  from  thence  (April  18th)  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  he  says  : 
"  To  lose  an  old  friend  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part  of 
the  little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  such  is  the  con 
dition  of  our  nature,  that  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see  those 
whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and  find  our  circle  of  rela 
tions  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with 
the  world ;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into 
the  grave.  There  is  always  this  consolation,  that  we  have 
one  Protector  who  can  never  be  lost  but  by  our  own  fault ; 
and  every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  other 
comforts  should  determine  us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true 
joys  are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the  hopes  that  ter 
minate  here,  must,  on  one  part  or  other,  end  in  disappoint 
ment." 

So  anxious  was  Johnson  for  the  improvement  of  Francis 
Barber,  his  black  servant,  that  he  now  placed  him  at  a  school 
at  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts.  To  Mr.  Barnard,  before  men 
tioned,  who  was  going  on  the  continent  to  purchase  books 
for  the  king's  library,  he  (in  an  epistle  dated  May  28)  gives 
this  excellent  advice  : 

"  You  are  going  into  a  part  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  is 
said,  between  bigotry  and  atheism :  such  representations  are 
always  hyperbolical,  but  there  is  certainly  enough  of  both  to 
alarm  any  mind  solicitous  for  piety  and  truth  :  let  not  the 
contempt  of  superstition  precipitate  you  into  infidelity,  or 
the  horror  of  infidelity  ensnare  you  in  superstition." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  wrote  any  thing  either 
for  himself  or  his  friends  in  1769  ;  and  his  Meditations  prove 
that  he  suffered  greatly  this  year  in  mind  and  body.1  At  this 

1  On  his  birthday,  1769,  he  writes :  "  This  day  completes  the  sixtieth 
year  of  my  age.  What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  undone,  the 
unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all  endeavours  to  think  improper.  I 
hope  to  survey  my  life  with  more  tranquillity,  in  some  part  of  the  time 
which  GOD  shall  grant  me.  The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow 
progress  of  recovery.  My  days  are  easier,  but  the  perturbation  of  my 
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period  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  Ancient  Literature  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  He  passed  part  of 
the  summer  at  Oxford  and  Lich field,  and  in  August  visited 
Brighton  in  company  with  the  Thrales.  After  his  return  to 
the  metropolis  he  frequently  met  Boswell,  who  "  continued 
the  practice  of  making  notes  of  his  conversation"  on  these 
occasions.  We  proceed  to  enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  portions  of  it. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with  rigid  se 
verity  and  gloom,  but  with  a  gravity  and  simplicity  of  beha 
viour.1  "  Perfect  good  breeding,"  he  observed,  "  consists  in 
having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general 
elegance  of  manners;  whereas,  in  a  military  man,  you  can 
commonly  distinguish  the  brand  of  a  soldier,  Vhomme  (Tepee" 
He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's  oratory.  "  His 
popularity,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner.  He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to 
wear  a  nightcap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a 
tree."  Talking  of  history,  he  remarked,  "  We  may  know  his 
torical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may  know  facts  in  common  life 
to  be  true.  Motives  are  generally  unknown.  We  cannot  trust 
to  the  characters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when  they  are 
drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  persons  ;  as  those,  for  instance, 
by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Clarendon."  He  said,  "  The  dura 
tion  of  Parliament,  whether  for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the 
king,  appears  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give 
half-a-crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
habeas  corpus  is  the  single  advantage  which  our  government 
has  over  that  of  other  countries."  Talking  of  a  London  life, 
he  remarked:  "The  happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  con- 

•nights  is  very  distressful.  I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet.  I  have  grown  fat 
too  fast.  My  lungs  seem  incumbered,  and  my  breath  fails  me,  if  my 
strength  is  in  any  unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accelerated.  I 
seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  last  winter. 
But  though  I  feel  all  these  decays  of  body,  I  have  made  no  preparation  for 
the  grave.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  A  little  later  (Nov.  5),  he 
prays :  "  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  merciful  Father,  whose  Providence  is  over  all 
Thy  works,  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbations  of  my  mind.  Give  Thy  blessing,  O  LORD,  to  the  means 
which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief,  and  restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to 
my  thoughts." 

i  The  reader  may  remember  an  allegorical  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
Rambler,  which  brings  out  Johnson's  views  in  a  very  happy  manner. 
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ceived  but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  is  more  learning  and  science  within  the  circum 
ference  of  ten  miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom."  "  When  I  censured,"  writes  Boswell, 
"  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  marrying  a  second 
time,  as  it  shewed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife,  Johnson  said, 

*  Not  at  all,  sir.     On  the  contrary,  were  he  not  to  marry 
again,  it  might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  him 
a  disgust  to  marriage ;  but  by  taking  a  second  wife,  he  pays 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  first,  by  shewing  that  she  made 
him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes  to  be  so  a 
second  time.'     So  ingenious  a  turn  did  he  give  to  this  deli 
cate  question." 

Johnson  dined  at  Boswell's  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
on  the  16th  of  October.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Murphy,  and  Davies,  were  of  the  party.  Gar- 
rick,  we  are  informed,  played  round  him  with  a  "  fond  viva 
city,"  taking  hold  of  the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  a  "  lively  archness,"  complimented  him  on 
the  good  health  which  he  seemed  then  to  enjoy ;  while  the 
sage,  shaking  his  head,  beheld  him  with  a  gentle  complacency. 
"  One  of  the  company,"  relates  Boswell,  "  not  being  come  at 
the  appointed  hour,  I  proposed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
to  order  dinner  to  be  served ;  adding,  «  Ought  six  people  to 
be  kept  waiting  for  one  ?'  *  Why,  yes,'  answered  Johnson, 
with  a  delicate  humanity,  * if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your 
sitting  down,  than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting.'  Goldsmith, 
to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted  about,  bragging  of  his 
dress;  and  I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was 
wonderfully  prone  to  such  impressions.  *  Come,  come,'  said 
Garrick,  *  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are,  perhaps,  the  worst 
— eh,  eh  ?'  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt 
him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  « Nay,  you 
will  always  look  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being 
well  or  ill  drest.'  *  Well,  let  me  tell  you,'  said  Goldsmith, 

*  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he 
said :  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you.     When  any  body 
asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John 
Filby,  at  the  Harrow  in  Water  Lane.'     Johnson.  «  Why,  sir, 
that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract 
crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and 

i 
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see  how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a 
colour.'  " 

After  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon  poetry.  John 
son  said,  that  the  description  of  the  temple,  in  Congreve's 
Mourning  Bride,  viz. : 

"How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity  ! — It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.     The  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart !" 

was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever  read  ;  he  recol 
lected  none  in  Shakespeare  equal  to  it.  "  But,"  exclaimed 
Garrick,  "we  know  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  powers. 
We  are  to  suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  his  works ; 
Shakespeare  must  not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our  memo 
ries."  Johnson,  amused  by  his  "  enthusiastic  jealousy,"  went 
on  with  great  ardour  :  "  No,  sir  ;  Congreve  has  nature;"  but, 
composing  himself,  he  added,  "  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing 
Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Shakespeare  on  the  whole,  but 
only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  Sir,  a  man  may  have 
no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have 
those  ten  guineas  in  one  piece  ;  and  so  may  have  a  finer  piece 
than  a  man  who  has  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  then  he  has 
only  one  ten-guinea  piece.  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can 
shew  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  description  of 
material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions, 
•which  produces  such  an  effect."  Murphy  mentioned  Shake 
speare's  description  of  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court ;  but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Some  one 
alluded  to  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir;  it  should  be  all  precipice — all  vacuum.  The  crows 
impede  your  fall.  The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boats, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  all  very  good  description,  but 
do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the  horrible  idea  of 
immense  height.  The  impression  is  divided;  you  pass  on 
by  computation  from  one  stage  of  the  tremendous  space 
to  another.  Had  the  girl  in  the  Mourning  Bride  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars 
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in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have  aided  the  idea,  but  weak 
ened  it." 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "This  petitioning  is 
a  new  mode  of  distressing  government,  and  a  mighty  easy 
one.  I  will  undertake  to  get  petitions  either  against  quarter- 
guineas  or  half-guineas,  with  the  help  of  a  little  hot  wine. 
There  must  be  no  yielding  to  encourage  this.  The  object  is 
not  important  enough.  We  are  not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen 
palaces  because  one  cottage  is  burning." 

Johnson  and  Boswell  spent  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
October  the  19th,  together,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place.  In  allusion  to  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
others,  Johnson  remarked,  "  Why,  sir,  there  is  much  noise 
made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated.  No,  sir,  we 
have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good ; 
more  than  that  Providence  does  not  intend.  It  would  be 
misery  to  no  purpose."  Boswell.  "  But  suppose  now,  sir, 
that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  apprehended  for  an 
offence  for  which  he  might  be  hanged."  Johnson.-  "  I  should 
do  what  I  could  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other  assist 
ance  ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should  not  suffer."1 
B.  "Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir?"  «/.  "Yes, 
sir;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  dining  with  me.  Sir,  that 
sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing  the 
mind."  Notwithstanding  the  above  assertion,  nobody  suf 
fered  more  from  pungent  sorrow  at  a  friend's  decease  than 
Johnson,  though  he  would  allow  no  one  to  complain  of  their 
losses  in  the  same  way.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  we  must  either 
outlive  our  friends,  you  know,  or  our  friends  must  outlive 
us ;  and  I  see  no  man  that  would  hesitate  about  the  choice." 

Next  day  he  appeared,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  being  summoned  to  give  evi- 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi  observes:  "While  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  the  strongest  com 
passion  for  poverty  or  illness,  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  feel  for  those  who 
lamented  the  loss  of  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  friend."  "These  are  the  distresses 
of  sentiment,"  he  would  reply,  "  which  a  man  who  is  really  to  be  pitied  has 
no  leisure  to  feel.  The  sight  of  people  who  want  food  and  raiment  is  so 
common  in  great  cities,  that  a  surly  fellow  like  me  has  no  compassion  to 
spare  for  wounds  given  only  to  vanity  or  softness."  An  acquaintance 
lost  the  almost  certain  hope  of  a  good  estate  that  had  been  long  expected. 
C(  Such  a  one  will  grieve,"  said  I,  "  at  her  friend's  disappointment."  "  She 


will  suffer  as  much,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "  as  your  horse  did  when  your  cow 
miscarried." 
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dence  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Baretti,  who,  having  stabbed  a   , 
man  in  self-defence,1  in  the  street,  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  murder.    Burke,  Garrick,  Beauclerk,  Johnson,  and    \ 
others,  gave  evidence  in  his  favour;  and,  undoubtedly,  their 
testimony  had  due  weight  with  the  court  and  jury.    Johnson 
gave  his  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which  was 
uncommonly  impressive.     Baretti  was  acquitted. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  Boswell  took  tea  with  John 
son.  "Mrs.  Williams,"  he  observes,  "  made  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity,  notwithstanding  her  blindness.2  ....  In  my  first 
elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  Dr.  John 
son  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  was  like  being  e  secre- 
tioribus  consiliis,  I  willingly  drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  went 
off,  I  'grew  more  fastidious  ;  and,  besides,  I  discovered  that 
she  was  of  a  peevish  temper."  On  this  evening  Johnson  was 
lively,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.  Some  one  told 
him  of  a  new-invented  machine  which  went  without  horses — 
a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle,  which  worked  a  spring 
that  drove  it  forward.  "  Then,  sir,"  said  the  facetious  philo 
sopher,  "  what  is  gained  is,  the  man  has  his  choice  whether 
he  will  move  himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too." 
To  a  remark  of  Boswell's,  that  he  laughed  at  schemes  of  poli 
tical  improvement,  he  replied,  "  Why,  sir,  most  schemes  of 
political  improvement  are  very  laughable  things." 

He  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  that  the 
more  numerous  men  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to 
agree  in  any  thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  poor  should  reason,  *  We'll  be  the  poor  no 
longer ;  we'll  make  the  rich  take  their  turn,'  they  could  easily 
do  it,  were  it  not  that  they  can't  agree.  So  the  common 

1  Baretti  was  accosted  in  the  Haymarket  by  a  woman,  whom  he  re 
pulsed  with  a  degree  of  rudeness  which  was  resented  by  her  male  con 
federates  ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  he  struck  one  of  them  with  a  French  pocket 
dessert-knife.  On  this  the  man  pursued  and  collared  him,  when  Baretti,  still 
more  alarmed,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  the  knife,  and  wounded  him  so 
severely  that  he  died  on  the  following  day.     Baretti  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody,  and  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

2  "  Being  extremely  clean  and  neat  in  her  person  and  habits,  she  never 
gave  the  least  disgust  by  her  manner  of  eating ;  and,  when  she  made  tea 
for  Johnson  and  his  friends,  conducted  it  with  so  much  delicacy,  by  gently 
touching  the  outside  of  the  cup  to  feel,  by  the  heat,  the  tea  as  it  ascended 
within,  that  it  was  rather  matter  of  admiration  than  of  dislike  to  every 
attentive  observer."    Bishop  Percy. 
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soldiers,  though  so  much  more  numerous  than  their  officers, 
are  governed  by  them  for  the  same  reason."  The  subject  of 
Romanism  having  been  introduced,  Boswell  remarked,  "  So, 
sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Johnson.  "  No  more,  sir,  than  to  the  Presbyterian  religion." 
Boswell.  "  You  are  joking."  J.  "  No,  sir,  I  really  think  so. 
Nay,  sir,  of  the  two  I  prefer  the  Popish."  B.  "  How  so, 
sir  ?"  /.  "  Why,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  church,  no 
apostolical  ordination."  B.  "  And  do  you  think  that  abso 
lutely  essential,  sir  ?"  J.  "  Why,  sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolical 
institution,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it.  And, 
sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  public  worship.  They  have 
no  form  of  prayer  in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join.  They 
go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether  they  will 
join  with  him."  B.  "  But,  sir,  their  doctrine  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  confession  of 
faith  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  contain  the  same  points,  even 
the  doctrine  of  predestination."  J.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  predes 
tination  was  a  part  of  the  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is  men 
tioned  in  our  articles,  but  with  as  little  positiveness  as  could 
be." 

Boswell  inquired,  "  W7hat  do  you  think,  sir,  of  purgatory, 
as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
it  is  a  very  harmless  doctrine."  ....  Boswell.  "  But  then, 
sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  ?"  J.  "  Why,  sir,  if  it  is  once 
established  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to 
pray  for  them  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet  in 
this  life."  B.  "  The  idolatry  of  the  mass  ?"  J.  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  idolatry  in  the  mass.  They  believe  GOD  to  be  there, 
and  they  adore  Him."  B.  "  The  worship  of  the  saints  ?" 
J.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints  ;  they  invoke  them ;  they 
only  ask  their  prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this  time  of  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  grant  you  that,  in  practice, 
purgatory  is  made  a  lucrative  imposition  ;  and  that  the  people 
do  become  idolatrous,  as  they  recommend  themselves  to  the 
tutelary  protection  of  particular  saints.  I  think  their  giving 
the  sacrament  only  in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  con 
trary  to  the  express  institution  of  CHRIST,  and  I  wonder  how 
the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it."  B.  "  Confession  ?"  J. 
"  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  Scrip 
ture  says,  '  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another ;'  and  the  priests 
i  2 
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confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that 
their  absolution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and  often  upon 
penance  also.  You  think  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without 
penance,  upon  repentance  alone." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  Boswell  asked  his  com 
panion,  "  May  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of 
death  ?"  Angry  at  having  brought  before  his  view  what  he 
ever  beheld  with  horror,  Johnson  answered  warmly,  "  No, 
sir,  let  it  alone ;  it  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short 
a  time."  He  added,  with  an  earnest  look,  "  A  man  knows  it 
must  be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine." 
"  I  attempted,"  says  Boswell,  "  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  *  Give  us  no  more  of  this ;' 
and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  that  alarmed  and  distressed  me ;  shewed  an 
impatience  that  I  should  leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going 
away  called  to  me  sternly,  'Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow.'" 
The  poor  offender  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy,  fancying 
himself  "  like  the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect  safety,  but  at  last  had 
it  bit  off."  Next  morning  he  sent  Johnson  a  note  of  a  paci 
fic  nature,  and  stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  man's 
prohibition,  he  would  call  on  him  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
and  stay  five  minutes  by  his  watch;  adding,  "You  are  in  my 
mind  since  last  night,  surrounded  with  cloud  and  storm;  let 
me  have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  go  about  my  affairs  in 
serenity  and  cheerfulness."  Upon  entering  the  lion's  den, 
Boswell  was  received  by  its  occupant  "  very  complacently." 
Two  other  gentlemen  were  present.  When  Boswell  was 
going  to  leave,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  staircase,  Johnson 
stopped  him,  and  smiling  said,  "Get  you  gone  in;"  where 
upon  he  stayed  a  little  longer.  "  This  little  incidental  quar 
rel  and  reconciliation,"  says  the  junior  partner  in  it,  "  must 
be  esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs  which  his  friends  had 
that,  though  he  might  be  charged  with  bad  humour  at  times, 
he  was  always  a  good-natured  man."1 

1  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  manners," 
remarked  in  the  hearing  of  Boswell,  "  that  when  upon  any  occasion  John 
son  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  company,  he  took  the  first  oppor 
tunity  of  reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his  discourse  to 
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Boswell  being  to  set  out  for  his  .native  country  on  the 
10th  of  November,  with  the  intention  of  entering  upon  the 
estate  of  matrimony,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  above 
day  paid  a  visit  to  Johnson  at  Streatham.  The  Doctor  con 
descended  to  return  with  him  to  town,  and  "  see  him  into  the 
post-chaise  which  was  to  carry  him  on  his  road  to  Scotland." 

him  ;  but  if  he  found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sullenly  neglected,  he 
was  quite  indifferent,  and  considered  himself  as  having  done  all  that  he 
ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the  wrong." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Johnson  publishes  the  False  Alarm.  Mr.  Wilkes.  Johnson  suffers  from 
rheumatism.  Visits  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  Publishes  Thoughts  on 
the  late  Transactions  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands.  Mr.  Thrale 
endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  get  him  into  Parliament.  Johnson  goes 
into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.  His  cat,  Hodge.  Popular  election 
of  the  Clergy.  Subscription  to  the  Articles.  The  future  state.  Pur 
gatory.  Public  amusements.  Bishops  in  Parliament.  Inequality  of 
Clerical  livings.  Duelling.  Methodists.  Learning  to  read.  Extracts 
from  Johnson's  Meditations.  Drinking.  Fleas.  Lord  Mansfield. 
Authors'  MSS.  Johnson  visits  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  Masquerades. 
Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  Inequality  and  subordination. 
Boswell  elected  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  Lay  patrons.  Tole 
ration.  Johnson  rebukes  Goldsmith  for  impertinence.  Toleration  of 
Socinian  preachers.  Johnson's  astonishing  fit  of  laughter. 

IN  1770  Johnson  published  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  the 
False  Alarm,  intended  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  minis 
try  and  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having 
assumed  "that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was 
equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  having  declared  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected  for  Middlesex,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Wilkes1  had  a  great  majority  of  votes."  This  being  con- 

1  John  Wilkes,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  the 
metropolis  in  1727.  He  received  a  liberal  education  ;  and,  after  travelling 
on  the  continent,  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  and  became  colonel  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia.  In  1761  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Aylesbury ; 
but  on  his  publishing  an  offensive  libel  in  No.  45  of  his  j ournal,  the  North 
Briton,  a  general  warrant  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  seize  him 
and  his  papers  ;  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  a  few  days  after, 
however,  he  was  brought,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  the  Chief- Jus 
tice  Pratt,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  declared  that  general  warrants  were 
illegal ;  and  he  was  consequently  discharged,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
populace.  Wilkes  soon  incurred  another  prosecution,  for  printing  an 
indelicate  poem,  called  an  Essay  on  Woman;  and,  for  not  appearing  to 
receive  judgment,  was  outlawed.  He  then  went  to  France,  where  he 
resided  till  1768,  when  he  was  elected  for  Middlesex ;  but  was  prevented 
from  taking  his  seat,  and  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  This 
occasioned  dreadful  riots  in  St.  George's  Fields.  He  had  now  attained  the 
height  of  his  popularity ;  and  a  large  subscription  was  made  to  pay  his 
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sidered  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm 
for  the  constitution  extended  itself  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  groundless  was  the  purpose  of  John 
son's  production.  "  But  even,"  says  Boswell,  "his  vast  powers 
were  incompetent  to  cope  with  constitutional  truth  and  reason, 
and  his  argument  failed  of  effect,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
have  since  expunged  the  offensive  resolution  from  their  jour 
nals."  This,  his  first  and  favourite  pamphlet,  was  written  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  and 
twelve  on  the  night  following.  It  was  published  by  T.  Cadell 
on  January  16th;  a  second  edition  appeared  on  February 
6th,  and  a  third  on  March  13th.  Johnson  suffered  soon  after, 
for  many  weeks,  from  a  "  tedious  and  painful  rheumatism," 
but  was  able  to  make  an  excursion  to  Lichfield,  and  the  patri 
monial  residence  of  his  school-fellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ash- 
bourne.  The  next  year  he  put  forth  another  political  tract, 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  in  which,  "  upon  materials  furnished  to 
him  by  the  ministry,  and  upon  general  topics,  expanded  in 
his  rich  style,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to  suffer  the  question 
of  right  to  remain  undecided,  rather  than  involve  our  country 
in  another  war."  This  pamphlet  has  been  characterised  as 
containing  a  description  of  the  miseries  of  war  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in  the  English  language. 
He  lashes  the  party  in  opposition  with  unbounded  severity. 
His  character  of  their  champion,  Junius,  "  is  executed,"  says 
Boswell,  "  with  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  finished  with 
the  highest  care.  He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth 
in  single  combat  against  the  boasted  and -formidable  hero, 
who  bade  defiance  to  *  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
of  this  world.'  " 

The  publication  of  this  tract  and  its  predecessor  exhibited 
Johnson  to  the  world  in  a  new  character.  "  He  ceased  now," 
observes  Hawkins,  "  to  be  considered  as  one  who,  having 
been  more  conversant  with  books  than  with  men,  knew  little 
of  active  life,  the  views  of  parties,  or  the  artifices  of  designing 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  they  discovered  that  he  had,  by  the 

debts.  In  1774,  the  year  of  his  mayoralty,  he  was  again  elected  for  Mid 
dlesex,  and  permitted  to  take  his  seat  without  further  opposition.  He  died 
in  1797. 
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force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  observations  he  had  made  on 
the  history  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  attained  to  such 
skill  in  the  grand  leading  principles  of  political  science  as 
is  seldom  acquired  by  those  in  the  most  active  and  impor 
tant  stations,  even  after  long  experience  ;  and  that,  whatever 
opinions  he  might  have  formed  on  this  subject,  he  had  ability, 
by  strong  reasoning,  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly  and  convinc 
ing  eloquence  to  enforce."  Mr.  Thrale  quickly  discerned 
these  abilities  in  his  friend ;  and,  believing  that  their  exercise 
might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  entertained  a 
design  of  bringing  him  into  Parliament,  and  had  two  inter 
views  with  the  Minister  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
printer,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  Johnson's  pension  for 
him  and  act  as  his  banker,  also  wrote  to  one  of  the  secre 
taries  of  state  on  the  same  topic.  The  project  failed — why, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  "  I  never,"  remarks  Boswell, 
"heard  him  [Johnson]  mention  the  subject;  but,  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  said,  that  if  he  had  come  early  into 
Parliament,  he  certainly  would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker1 
that  ever  was  there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  '  I  should  like  to 
try  my  hand  now/  " 

In  April  1771,  Boswell  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
the  philosopher,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  comfortable 
life  as  a  married  man,  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch 
bar.  Johnson  replied  on  the  20th  of  June :  "  My  dear  sir, 
mind  your  studies,  mind  your  business,  make  your  lady  happy, 
and  be  a  good  Christian.  ...  I  am  this  day  going  into  Staf 
fordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six  weeks." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  Lich- 
field,  and  informed  her  that  Miss  Porter's  "  dog  and  cats  are 
all  well."  Johnson  had  a  strong  aversion  to  four-footed  com 
panions,  notwithstanding  he  had  for  many  years  a  favourite 
cat,  which  he  called  Hodge,  that  he  kept  always  in  his  room 
at  Fleet  Street ;  but  so  particular  was  he  not  to  offend  the 
human  species  by  superfluous  attention  to  brutes,  that  when 
the  creature  was  grown  sick  and  old,  and  could  eat  nothing 

1  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Johnson,  having  been  so  long  accus 
tomed  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the  short  flights  of  conversation,  might 
not  have  failed  in  that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of  argument  which  is 
requisite  in  stating  complicated  matters  in  public  speaking. 
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but  oysters,  Johnson  always  went  out  himself  to  buy  Hodge's 
dinner,  that  Francis  the  black's  delicacy  might  not  be  hurt 
at  seeing  himself  employed  for  the  convenience  of  a  quad 
ruped. 

His  next  epistle  to  Mrs.  Thrale  is  dated  "  Ashbourne, 
July  7."  It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Poor  Dr.  Taylor  is  ill,  and  under  my  government:  you 
know  that  the  art  of  government  is  learned  by  obedience;  I 
hope  I  can  govern  very  tolerably.  The  old  rheumatism  is 
come  again  into  my  face  and  mouth,  but  nothing  yet  to  the 
lumbago ;  however,  having  so  long  thought  it  gone,  I  do  not 
like  its  return.  Miss  Porter  was  much  pleased  to  be  men 
tioned  in  your  letter,  and  is  sure  that  I  have  spoken  better  of 
her  than  she  deserved.  She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his 
master  are  much  improved.  The  master,  she  says,  is  not 
half  so  lounging  and  untidy  as  he  was ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  last  year  as  getting  him  off  his  chair." 

The  next  day  he  apprised  the  above  lady  of  the  conva 
lescence  of  his  friend  and  himself.  On  the  29th  of  August 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  My  summer  wanderings  are  now 
over,  and  I  am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work,  the  revision 
of  my  Dictionary  ;  from  which  I  know  not,  at  present,  how  to 
get  loose."  About  this  time  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Beattie,  who  came  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Boswell.  From  his  Meditations 
of  this  year  we  learn  that  he  was  better  than  usual  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  his 
conduct.  He  condemns  himself  for  not  rising  early  enough, 
— a  good  habit,  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  was 
physically  incapable.1 

i  He  writes  on  his  sixty-third  birthday  (Sept.  18,  1771) :  "For  the  last 
year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering,  both  from  the  violertce  of  my  last 
illness,  and,  I  think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  life.  My  breath  is  less 
obstructed,  and  I  am  more  capable  of  motion  and  exercise.  My  mind  is 
less  encumbered,  and  I  am  less  interrupted  in  mental  employment.  Some 
advances,  I  hope,  have  been  made  towards  regularity.  I  have  missed  church 
since  Easter  only  two  Sundays,  both  which  I  hope  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following  week.  Since 
Easter  my  evening  devotions  have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and 
indifference  has  been  neither  conquered  nor  opposed.  No  plan  of  study 
has  been  pursued  or  formed,  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every  week, 
if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  But 
what  is  most  to  be  considered,  I.have  neither  attempted  nor  formed  any 
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He  published  nothing  in  1772.     Boswell  visited  London  j 
on  professional  business  early  in  the  year,  and  went  without  I 
delay  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  sage  at  his  residence.     On  ' 
this  occasion  Johnson  remarked,  "  I  cannot  wish  well  to  a   ' 
popular  election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  consider  that  it  occa 
sions  such  animosities,  such  unworthy  courting  of  the  people, 
such  slanders  between  the  contending  parties,  and  other  dis 
advantages.     It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  remonstrate 
against  the  nomination  of  a  minister  for  solid  reasons,"  i.  e. 
heresy  or  immorality. 

During  an  interview  with  Johnson  on  the  night  of  March 
27,  Boswell,  finding  him  in  a  very  good  humour,  ventured 
to  lead  him  to  the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state ; 
saying,  "  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall 
see  our  friends  again."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  must 
consider  that,  when  we  are  become  purely  rational,  many  of 
our  friendships  will  be  cut  off.  Many  friendships  are  formed 
by  a  community  of  sensual  pleasures ;  all  these  will  be  cut 
off.  We  form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  because  they 
have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they  can  be  useful  to  us ;  but 
after  death  they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We  form 
many  friendships  by  mistake,  imagining  people  to  be  different  : 
from  what  they  really  are  :  after  death  we  shall  see  every 
one  in  a  true  light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our 
relations :  but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved  ;  and  we  shall 
have  no  regard  for  one  person  more  than  another,  but  for  ;> 
their  real  value.  However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfac-  ,, 
tron  of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without  meeting 
them."  B.  "  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in  Scripture  that  Dives  still 
retained. an  anxious  concern  about  his  brethren."  J.  "Why, 
sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be  metaphorical, 
or  hold,  with  many  divines  and  all  the  purgatorians,  that  de 
parted  souls  do  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable."  B.  "  I  think,  sir,  that  is  a  very 
rational  supposition."  J.  "Why  yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  J 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in  believing  it :  but 

scheme  of  life  by  which  I  may  do  good,  and  please  GOD.  One  great  hin 
drance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less  troublesome 
towards  morning  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night. 
I  think,  however,  to  try  to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo 
lence  as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Providence  has  yet  some  use  for 
the  remnant  of.  my  life.'' 
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you  must  not  compel  others  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith  :  it 
is  not  revealed."  B.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a 
man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  deceased  friends  ?"  J.  "  Why  no,  sir."  .  .  .  B. 
"  As  to  our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sacred  writings 
say  little.  The  Revelation,  however,  of  St.  John  gives  us 
many  ideas,  and  particularly  mentions  music."  J.  "  Why, 
sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you  by  means  of  something  which 
you  know ;  and  as  to  music,  there  are  some  philosophers  and 
divines  who  have  maintained  that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualised 
to  such  a  degree,  but  that  something  of  matter,  very  much 
refined,  will  remain.  In  that  case,  music  may  make  a  part 
of  our  future  felicity." 

Four  days  after  this  conversation,  Johnson  told  Sir  Adam 
Ferguson,  to  whom  he  was  casually  introduced  by  Boswell  at 
the  Pantheon,1  that  he  was  "  a  great  friend  to  public  amuse 
ments  ;  for  they  keep  people  from  vice."  Sir  Adam  having 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops  having  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Johnson  said,  "How  so,  sir?  Who  is 
more  proper  for  having  the  dignity  of  a  peer  than  a  bishop, 
provided  a  bishop  be  what  he  ought  to  be  ?  and  if  improper 
bishops  be  made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bishops,  but  of 
those  who  make  them." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Boswell  alluded  to  the  inequa 
lity  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty 
provisions  of  some  of  the  curates.  "  Why  yes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must  consider,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  state, 
like  the  pay  of  an  army.  Different  men  have  founded  dif 
ferent  churches ;  and  some  are  better  endowed,  some  worse.2 
The  state  cannot  interfere  and  make  an  equal  division  of 
what  has  been  particularly  appropriated.  Now  when  a  cler 
gyman  has  but  a  small  living,  or  even  two  small  livings,  he 
can  afford  very  little  to  the  curate."  He  remarked  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  went  more  frequently  to  church  when 
there  were  prayers  only  than  when  there  was  also  a  sermon, 
as  the  people  required  more  an  example  for  one  than  the 

1  The  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  is  the  successor  of  the  building  above 
mentioned.     That  was  built  in  1772,  and  subsequently  burned  down. 

2  It  has  been  well  observed  that  Johnson  might  have  added, "  That  some 
times  the  worse  endowed  are  so,  because  they  have  been  robbed  ;  the  better 
endowed  are  so,  because  they  have  been  spared. 
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other;  it  being  much  easier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon 
than  to  fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

Boswell  dined  with  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  Ge 
neral  Oglethorpe's  on  the  following  Friday.  Duelling  was 
mentioned ;  and  the  General  told  them,  that  when  he  was 
only  fifteen,  serving  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was 
sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with  a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  a  fillip  made  some 
of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice  dilemma. 
To  have  challenged  him  instantly  might  have  fixed  a  quarrel 
some  character  upon  the  young  soldier :  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  it  might  have  been  considered  as  cowardice.  Ogle- 
thorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  prince,  and  smil 
ing  all  the  time,  as  if  he  took  what  his  highness  had  done  in 
jest,  said,  "  That's  a  good  joke ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in 
England ;"  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's 
face.  An  old  officer,  who  sat  by,  said,  "  He  has  done  well,  my 
prince,  you  began  it :"  and  thus  all  ended  in  good  humour. 

On  April  15th,  when  at  supper  with  Johnson  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  Boswell  mentioned  the 
expulsion  of  six  students  from  Oxford  who  were  Methodists, 
and  would  not  desist  from  publicly  praying  and  exhorting. 
Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremely  just  and 
proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  an  university  who  are  not 
willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  teach  ?  Sir,  they 
were  examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows." 
B.  "  But  was  it  not  hard,  sir,  to  expel  them ;  for  I  am  told 
they  were  good  beings?"  J.  "I  believe  they  might  be  good 
beings;  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very  good  animal  in  the  field;  but 
we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden."  Langton,  who  was  present, 
observed  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  school  upon  his 
estate;  but  it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  might 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  industrious.  «7. 
"  No,  sir ;  while  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction, 
the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to 
work ;  but  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is 
too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every  body  had  laced  waist 
coats,  we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waistcoats. 
There  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who 
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work  more,  than  our  manufacturers,  yet  they  have  all  learnt 
to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing 
immediately  good  from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of  its 
being  abused." 

At  this  season  (it  being  Passion-week),  Johnson  was 
more  than  usually  diligent  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Boswell  "  paid  him  short  visits 
both  on  Friday  and  Saturday;  and  seeing  his  large  folio 
Greek  Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a  reverential 
awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon  his  time."  How  the  Eas 
ter-day  of  this  year  was  spent  by  the  Christian  philosopher 
shall  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

"I  went  to  church  early,  having  first,  I  think,  used  my 
grayer.  When  I  was  there,  I  had  very  little  perturbation  of 
mind.  During  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  considered 
the  Christian  duties  under  the  three  principles  of  soberness, 
righteousness,  and  godliness ;  and  proposed  to  forward  god 
liness  by  the  annual  perusal  of  the  Bible  ;  righteousness  by 
setting  something  for  charity,  and  soberness  by  early  hours. 
I  commended  as  usual,  with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I 
think,  mentioned  Bathurst.  .  .  .  What  devotions  I  used  after 
my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly  remember.  I  went  to 
prayers  in  the  evening ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late." 

He  adds : 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third 
year,  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly, 
and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible  contains." 

Two  or  three  more  of  Johnson's  sayings  to  Boswell 
during  his  stay  in  London  in  the  spring  of  this  year  deserve 
mention. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual  arguments  for 
drinking  added  this  :  "  You  know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away 
care,  and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable.  Would 
you  not  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason?"  J.  «  Yes, 
sir,  if  he  sat  next  you" 

Another  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 

wished  to  state  the  simple  fact  that  the  counsel  of ,  upon 

the  circuit  of  Shrewsbury,  were  much  bitten  by  fleas,  took, 
perhaps,  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  relating  it  circumstantially. 
Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience  till  the  tedious  narrative  was 
concluded ;  and  then  burst  out  (playfully,  however),  "  It  is  a 
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pity,  sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion  ;  for  a  flea  has  taken 
you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served  you  for  a 
twelvemonth." 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any  credit  from 
Lord  Mansfield  ;  for  he  was  educated  in  England.  "  Much," 
said  he,  "may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught 
young." 

He  said,  "I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the  manuscripts 
of  authors,  and  give  them  my  opinion.  If  the  authors  who 
apply  to  me  have  money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print  without 
a  name ;  if  they  have  written  in  order  to  get  money,  I  tell 
them  to  go  to  the  booksellers,  and  make  the  best  bargain 
they  can."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  if  a  bookseller  should  bring 
you  a  manuscript  to  look  at  ?"  J.  "  Why,  sir,  I  would  de 
sire  the  bookseller  to  take  it  away." 

In  the  autumn  of  1772,  Johnson  visited  Lichfield  and 
Ashbourne,  where,  as-  appears  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
he  was  considerably  indisposed. 

A  communication  which  he  addressed  to  Boswell  on  "Feb. 
22,  1773,"  contains  the  following  remarks  : 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade.  What  says  your 
Synod  "to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not  studiously  scrupu 
lous,1  nor  do  I  think  a  masquerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or  very 
likely  to  be  an  occasion  of  evil ;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks  it  a 
very  licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I  would  not  have  been 
one  of  the  first  masquers  in  a  country  where  no  masquerade 
had  ever  been  before.2 

1  The  greatest  moralist  of  the  age  was  no  precisian.    "  Cards,  dress, 
and  dancing,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  all  found  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson ; 
who  inculcated,  upon  principle,  the  cultivation  of  those  arts,  which  many 
a  moralist  thinks  himself  bound  to  reject,  and  many  a  Christian  holds 
unfit  to  be  practised."     "No  person,     said  he  one  day,  "goes  under- 
dressed  till  he  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough  to  forbear  carrying  the 
badge  of  his  rank  upon  his  back."     And  in  answer  to  the  arguments  urged 
by  Puritans,  Quakers,  &c.  against  showy  decorations  of  the  human  figure, 
he  once  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  let  us  not  be  found,  when  our  Master  calls  us, 
ripping  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  contention  from  our 
souls  and  tongues  1    Let  us  all  conform  in  outward  customs,  which  are  of 
no  consequence,  to  the  manners  of  those  whom  we. live  among,  and  de 
spise  such  paltry  distinctions.     Alas,  sir,"  continued  he,  "a  man  who  can 
not  get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat  will  not  find  his  way  thither  the  sooner 
in  a  grey  one." 

2  There  had  been  such  entertainments  in  Scotland ;  but  not  for  a  very 
long  period.    This  one  was  given  on  the  15th  of  January  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Fife.     Boswell  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  dumb  conjuror. 
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"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  (folio)  Dictionary  is  printed, 
from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to  revise ;  but  having 
made  no  preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little.  Some 
superfluities  I  have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  cor 
rected,  and  here  and  there  have  scattered  a  remark  ;  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was.  I  had  looked  very 
little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it ;  and,  I  think,  I  found  it  full  as 
often  better,  as  worse,  than  I  expected. 

"My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve;  but  I  have 
been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with  a  vexatious  catarrh, 
which  is  sometimes  sufficiently  distressful.  I  have  not  found 
any  great  effects  from  bleeding  and  physic  ;  and  am  afraid 
that  I  must  expect  help  from  brighter  days  and  softer  air." 

Boswell  arrived  in  London  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  was  welcomed  by  his 
distinguished  friend.  He  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  discoveries  to 
the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney.  "Why, 
sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  every  body  who  had  just  notions  of 
government  thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is  well  that  all 
mankind  now  see  them  to  be  rascals."  "But,  sir,"  said  Bos- 
well,  "may  not  these  discoveries  be  true  without  their  being 
rascals?"  Johnson.  "  Consider,  sir;  would  any  of  them  have 
been  willing  to  have  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with 
France  ?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid 
should  be  known  has  something  rotten  about  him." 

On  the  9th,  being  Good  Friday,  Johnson  and  Boswell 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  the  former 
had  a  seat.  "His  behaviour,"  says  his  companion,  "was, 
as  I  had  imagined  to  myself,  solemnly  devout.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  awful  petition  in  the  litany :  « In  the  hour  of  death,  and 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  LORD  deliver  us.'"  "  We  went 
to  church,"  he  adds,  "both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  services  we  did  not  dine;  but  he 
read  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several 
of  his  books."  To  his  great  surprise,  Boswell  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  lexicographer  at  his  residence,  on  Easter- 
day.  He  supposed  that  there  would  scarcely  be  knives  and 
forks,  and  only  "  some  strange,  uncouth,  ill-drest  dish  :"  but 
he  found  every  thing  in  good  order.  "  We  had,"  he  says, 
K  2 
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"  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal 
pie,  and  a  rice  pudding."  He  does  not  record  whether  the 
last  viand  but  one  had  the  singular  addition  of  plums  and 
sugar;  ingredients  which  (according  to  Mrs.  Piozzi)  greatly 
improved  the  flavour  of  a  veal  pie  in  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion. 

Four  days  afterwards,  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Goldsmith 
dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  On  being  told  that  Mrs. 
Macauley  said  she  wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his 
political  principles  with  his  moral ;  his  notions  of  inequality 
and  subordination  with  wishing  well  to  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  &c.,  Johnson  observed,  "  Why,  sir,  I  reconcile  my 
principles  very  well,  because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state 
of  inequality  and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be  in  this 
pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon  degenerate  into 
brutes.  They  would  become  Monboddo's  nation,  their  tails 
would  grow.1  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were  all  to  work  for 
all :  they  would  have  no  intellectual  improvement.  All  in 
tellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure  ;  all  leisure  arises 
from  one  working  for  another." 

On  Friday,  April  the  30th,  Boswell  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  and  saw  Edmund  Burke  for  the  first 
time.  Upon  his  entrance  to  the  place  of  meeting,  Johnson 
placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a 
desk  or  pulpit,  and  with  humorous  formality  gave  him  a 
charge,  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  good 
member  of  the  society. 

At  Mrs.  Williams's  tea-table,  on  the  first  of  May,  Boswell 
introduced  the  question  whether  the  claim  of  lay- patrons  to 
present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded  ;  and  supposing 
it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  people.  In  relation  to  this  sub 
ject  Johnson's  opinion,  dictated  to  his  friend  at  the  time, 
shall  be  stated,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious :  . 

"  Against  the  right  of  patrons,"  says  he,  "  is  commonly 
opposed  the  plea  of  conscience.  Conscience  tells  them,  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor ;  conscience  tells 
them,  that  a  minister  ungrateful  and  unacceptable  to  his  au 
ditors  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  a  congregation.  Con- 

1  Lord  Monboddo  (of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  here 
after)  held  [the  strange  notion,  that  men  had  originally  been  similar  to 
monkeys,  but  that  their  tails  had  gradually  worn  off. 
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science  is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves  of 
something  to  be  done,  or  something  to  be  avoided;  and,  in 
questions  of  simple  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can  determine, 
the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed  to  be  completely  known. 
In  questions  of  law  or  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  con 
founded  with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the 
right  of  another  man  ;  that  must  be  known  by  rational  in 
vestigation,  or  historical  inquiry.  Opinion  —  which  he  that 
holds  it  may  call  his  conscience — may  teach  some  men  that 
religion  would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  the  people,  universally,  the  choice  of  their  ministers.  But 
it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed,  that  violates  the  rights  of 
one  man  for  the  convenience  of  another.  Religion  cannot 
be  promoted  by  injustice  ;  and  it  was  never  yet  found  that  a 
popular  election  was  very  quietly  transacted.  That  justice 
would  be  violated  by  transferring  to  the  people  the  right  of 
patronage  (to  livings),  is  apparent  to  all  that  know  whence 
that  right  had  its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not 
at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting  poverty ; 
it  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped  in  times  of  ignorance, 
and  established  only  by  succession  and  precedents ;  it  is  pot 
a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a  lower ;  it 
is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  first  possessors,  and  justly 
inherited  by  them  that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianity 
was  established  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  public  wor 
ship  was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  public  place  ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built 
churches  for  their  families  and  their  vassals.  For  the  main 
tenance  of  ministers,  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  minister  was  re 
quired  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that  circumscription,  con 
stituted  a  parish.  This  is  a  position  so  generally  received  in 
England,  that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  re 
gularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches  which  the 
proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they 
justly  thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  with  ministers ; 
and  where  the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop  has 
no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for 
some  crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the  priesthood :  for 
the  endowment  of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord, 
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he  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it,  according  to  his 
choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the  holy  offices. 
The  people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the  people  did  not 
pay  him.  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original 
right  has  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated  and  ob 
scured  by  many  translations  of  property  and  changes  of  go 
vernment  ;  that  scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  heirs  of  the  builders  ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have 
entered  subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a  thousand 
accidental  and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is 
true.  But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If 
the  right  followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 
equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part 
of  the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with  every 
other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  trea 
son,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  new  family.  With  the 
lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to  those  lands  ; 
by  the  same  power  that  grants  the  lands,  the  rights  also  are 
granted.  The  right  lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people, 
but  is  either  retained  by  the  crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is 
the  same  thing,  is  by  the  crown  given  away.  Let  it  change 
hands  ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that  receives  it 
with  the  same  right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed, 
like  all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized,  or  fraudulently 
obtained ;  but  no  injury  is  still  done  to  the  people  ;  for  what 
they  never  had,  they  have  never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the 
right  of  Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  peo 
ple;  and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however 
active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  never  taken  away.  Supposing, — what  I  think  can 
not  be  proved, — that  a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to 
be  desired,  our  desires  are  not  the  measures  of  equity.  It 
were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the  generous ; 
but  the  law  must  leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds 
them ;  and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and 
power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may  be  a  rule  in  little 
things,  where  no  other  rule  has  been  established ;  but  as  the 
great  end  of  government  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no 
inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  right  uncertain. 
Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  public  peace  than  he  who 
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fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series 
of  civil  subordination  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of  man 
kind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher." 

The  best  excuses  for  the  length  at  which  Johnson's  opi 
nion  respecting  the  patronage  of  livings  has  been  stated,  must 
be,  the  value  of  his  masterly  arguments,  and  the  interest  still 
taken  in  the  subject  in  question.  And  these  excuses  may 
serve  for  bringing  forward  his  ideas  expressed  on  the  same 
occasion  respecting  a  kindred  subject,  the  expediency  (sup 
posing  it  could  be  done  with  justice  to  the  rights  of  patrons) 
of  the  ministers  in  each  parish  being  popularly  elected.  "  Let 
us  consider,"  says  Johnson,  "  what  the  people  would  really 
gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 
What  is  most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the 
country  should  be  supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why 
should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice 
than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by  in 
terest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  caution, 
because  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong.  By  the 
deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally 
offended  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will  have 
this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed 
to  his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  qualifications  of  a 
minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his 
learning  the  patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish ; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others;  and  is  more 
likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives  a 
presentation)  than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give 
nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged  that,  though  the  parish 
might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and  who  would 
therefore  officiate  with  greater  efficacy.  •  That  ig'norance 
and  perverseness  should  always  obtain  wha£  they  like  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government,  of  which  it  is 
the  great  and  standing  benefit  that  the  wise  see  for  the 
simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious.  But  that 
this  argument  supposes  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and 
resolute  to  act  according  to  their  better  judgment  —  though 
this  be  sufficiently  absurd  —  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity,  in  those  who, 
upon  no  other  occasions,  are  unanimous  and  wise.  If,  by 
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some  strange  occurrence,  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not 
charge  the  patron  with  injustice  in  presenting  another  minis 
ter,  I  should  censure  him  as  unkind  and  injudicious.  But 
it  is  evident  that,  as  in  all  other  popular  elections,  there 
will  be  a  contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion: 
a  parish,  upon 'every  vacancy,  would  break  into  factions  ;  and 
the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would  set  neigh 
bours  at  variance,  and  bring  discord  into  families.  The  mi 
nister  would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would 
flatter  some,  and  bribe  others  ;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and  ale,  and  break  the 
heads  of  each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The 
time  must,  however,  come  at  last  when  one  of  the  factions 
must  prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession  of  the 
church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter  upon  his  ministry, 
but  those  of  enmity  with  half  his  parish?  By  what  pru 
dence,  or  what  diligence,  can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affec 
tions  of  that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  liv 
ing  ?  Of  a  mfnister  presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has 
seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know 
him  :  of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those 
who  do  not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms  prin 
ciples  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection." 

Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly,  booksellers  in  the 
Poultry,  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Johnson  at  dinner 
on  the  8th  of  May.  Among  the  guests  were  Boswell,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Toplady  the  well-known  Calvinist,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Mayo  a  dissenting  preacher.  At  this  party  the 
following  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  tole 
ration.  Johnson.  "  Every  society  has  a  right  to  preserve 
public  peace  andr  order,  and  therefore  has  a  good  right  to 
prohibit  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous 
tendency.  To  say  the  magistrate  has  this  right,  is  using  an 
inadequate  word, — it  is  the  society  for  which  the  magistrate 
is  agent.  He  may  be  morally  or  theologically  wrong  in  re 
straining  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  thinks  dan 
gerous,  but  he  is  politically  right."  Mayo.  "  I  am  of  opinion, 
sir,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  liberty  of  conscience  in 
religion,  and  that  the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that  right." 
J.  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
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liberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that  the  magistrate  cannot 
interfere.  People  confound  liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty 
of  talking,  nay  with  liberty  of  preaching.  Every  man  has 
a  physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  cannot  be  dis 
covered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a  moral  right ;  for  he 
ought  to  inform  himself,  and  think  justly.  But,  sir,  no  mem 
ber  of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
what  the  society  holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I  say, 
may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks ;  but  while  he  thinks  him 
self  right,  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he  thinks." 
Mayo.  "  Then,  sir,  we  are  to  remain  always  in  error,  and 
truth  never  can  prevail ;  and  the  magistrate  was  right  in  per 
secuting  the  first  Christians."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  only  me 
thod  by  which  religious  truth  can  be  established  is  by  mar 
tyrdom.  The  magistrate  has  a  right  to  enforce  what  he 
thinks,  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to 
suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  enduring  it 
on  the  other." 

During  this  argument,  which  branched  off  into  several 
lengthy  ramifications  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  cut  off, 
"  Goldsmith,"  relates  Boswell,  "  sat  in  restless  agitation,  from 
a  wish  to  get  in  and  shine.  Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  to  go  away ;  but  remained  for  some  time  with 
It  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
night,  lingers  for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favour 
able  opening  to  finish  with  success.  Once,  when  he  was 
beginning  to  speak,  he  found  himself  overpowered  by  the 
loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table,  and  did  not  perceive  Goldsmith's  attempt.  Thus  dis 
appointed  of  his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  com 
pany,  Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw  down  his  hat,  looking 
angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone,  '  Take  it.' 
When  Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some 
sound,  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was  beginning 
again,  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which  he 
seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen, 
under  the  pretext  of  supporting  another  person  :  *  Sir,'  said 
he  to  Johnson,  * the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for 
an  hour :  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.'  Johnson  (sternly). 
*  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was  only  giv- 
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ing  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent.' 
Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the  company  for 
some  time."  Mr.  Langton  inquired  of  Johnson,  whether  it 
would  be  wrong  to  tolerate  those  who  preach  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  TRINITY  ?  The  latter  was  highly  offended ; 
and  said,  "I  wonder,  sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety 
can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  company."  Langton, 
"  with  submissive  deference,"  replied,  that  he  only  hinted 
at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
upon  it.  "  Why,  then,  sir,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  I  think 
that  permitting  men  to  preach  any  opinion  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Established  Church  tends,  in  a  certain  de 
gree,  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and,  consequently, 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion."  Ireland  being  men 
tioned,  Johnson  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  The  Irish  are  in  a 
most  unnatural  state ;  for  we  see  there  the  minority  prevail 
ing  over  the  majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  [Roman]  Catholics. 
Did  we  tell  them  we  have  conquered  them,  it  would  be  above 
board ;  to  punish  them  by  confiscation  and  other  penalties, 
as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King  William  was  not 
their  lawful  sovereign  ;  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  when  they  appeared  in  arms  against 
him." 

Johnson,  Langton,  and  Boswell  left  Dilly's  for  the  Club  ; 
where  they  found  Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently  brooding  over 
Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  at  dinner.  The  sage  perceiv 
ing  this,  said  aside,  "I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me;"  and 
then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,  some 
thing  passed  to-day  where  you  and  I  dined  :  I  ask  your  par 
don."  Goldsmith  answered  mildly,  "  It  must  be  much  from 
you,  sir,  that  I  take  ill."  "  And  so,"  says  Boswell,  "  at  once 
the  difference  was  over,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual." 

On  May  9th,  the  day  before  that  fixed  upon  for  Boswell's 
departure  for  Scotland,  Johnson  supped  with  his  future  bio 
grapher  at  the  chambers  of  a  common  friend  in  the  Temple ; 
and  while  there,  and  on  his  way  home,  acted  the  part  of  the 
"  laughing  philosopher"  with  great  zest  and  energy.  A  very 
trifling  matter  first  excited  his  risibility,  of  which  the  grand 
explosion  is  thus  described  by  Boswell,  who,  after  stating  that 
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"  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all 
the  way  till  he  got  without  the  Temple  gate,"  adds,  "  He  then 
burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be  al 
most  in  a  convulsion  ;  and,  in  order  to  support  himself,  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot-pavement,  and 
sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his 
voice  seemed  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch. 
This  most  ludicrous  exhibition,"  he  continues,  "of  the  awful, 
melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened  well  to  coun 
teract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which  I  used  to  experience 
when  parting  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  I  accom 
panied  him  to  his  door,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Johnson  visits  Edinburgh.  Scottish  cleanliness.  Trial  by  duel.  Sir 
William  Forbes.  Independency  of  Scotland.  St.  Giles's  church.  Evil 
spirits  and  witchcraft.  Sketch  of  Johnson  and  Boswell.  Leith.  Sui 
cide.  St.  Andrews.  Alteration  of  manners.  John  Knox.  Retirement 
from  "the  world.  Scruples  of  conscience.  Habit  of  fast  composition. 
Montrose.  Churchmen  in  Scotland  like  Christians  in  Turkey.  Lord 
Monboddo.  Gory.  Aberdeen.  Johnson's  admirable  pronunciation. 
Ellon.  Slaines  Castle.  Earl  of  Errol.  Connexions  of  relationship. 
Elgin.  Moral  evil.  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Aulay.  Seat  of  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor.  The  English  clergy.  Creeds  and  confessions.  Pres 
byterian  "family  prayers."  Fort  George.  Inverness.  "English 
chapel."  Lochness.  A  hovel  and  its  inhabitants.  Glenmorison. 
Johnson  entertains  a  party  of  soldiers  in  a  barn.  Cocker's  Arithmetic. 
Sleeping  apartment.  Johnson  first  conceives  the  thought  of  writing 
his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Auchnasheal.  Rattakin.  Johnson  re 
bukes  Boswell  for  his  incivility.  Glenelg.  A  Cyclops.  Reposing 
"like  a  gentleman." 

ONE  of  Boswell's  most  cherished  wishes  was,  to  entertain  his 
illustrious  friend  in  the  "  north  countrie,"  and  accompany  him 
to  the  Hebrides.  The  project  was  favourably  regarded  by 
Johnson;  but  so  many  years  elapsed  between  its  formation 
and  its  accomplishment,  and  Boswell  so  long  experienced, 
in  regard  to  it,  that  "  hope  deferred "  which  "  maketh  the 
heart  sick,"  that  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  seeing  his 
desire  realised.  Encouraged,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1773, 
by  some  of  Johnson's  observations,  to  believe  that  he  was  at 
last  in  earnest  about  coming  to  Scotland  that  year,  he  exerted 
all  his  art  and  pains  to  "launch"  the  lexicographer  from 
the  metropolis.  He  persuaded  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Johnson's 
other  civic  friends  to  assist  in  "setting  him  afloat;"  and  Dr. 
William  Robertson,  the  historian,  Dr.  Beattie,  &c.,  to  attract 
him  to  Caledonia.  Beattie,  having  business  in  London, 
waited  on  the  Doctor,  and  "threw  some  pleasing  motives 
into  the  northern  scale.'*  These  combined  efforts  succeeded. 
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In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  dated  "  August  3,"  Johnson  writes : 
"  I  shall  set  out  from  London  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  this 
month,  and  propose  not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way."  He 
reached  Newcastle  on  the  10th,  from  whence  Mr.  Scott 
(created,  in  1821,  Lord  Stowell)  accompanied  him  to  Edin 
burgh.  He  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of  which  the  rapid 
motion  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements. 

On  Saturday  the  14th  he  arrived  at  « Boyd's,"  at  the 
head  of  the  Canongate;  a  "base  hovel,"  but  the  best  of  the 
only  three  inns  in  the  "  gude  city"  then  existing,  and  was 
shortly  after  welcomed  by  the  enthusiastic  Boswell.  Just 
before  that  gentleman  came  in,  the  Doctor  had,  unluckily, 
had  a  bad  spe'cimen  of  Scottish  cleanliness..  He  asked  to 
have  some  lemonade  made  sweeter ;  upon  which  the  waiter, 
with  his  greasy  fingers,  put  a  lump  of  sugar  into  it.  Johnson 
indignantly  threw  the  potion  out  of  the  window,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  knock  the  waiter  down.  Boswell  and  his  dis 
tinguished  visitor  walked  arm-in-srm  up  the  High  Street,  to 
the  house  of  the  former  in  James's  Court.  "  It  was,"  he  says, 
"  a  dusky  night ;  I  could  not  prevent  Mr.  Johnson  being 
assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Edinburgh.  A  zealous 
Scotsman  would  have  wished  him  to  be  without  one  of  his 
five  senses  upon  this  occasion.  As  we  marched  slowly  along, 
he  grumbled  in  my  ear,  * I  smell  you  in  the  dark.'  But  he 
acknowledged  that  the  breadth  of  the  street,  and  the  loftiness 
of  the  buildings  on  each  side,  made  a  noble  appearance."  At 
Mrs.  Boswell's  tea-table  that  evening  he  remarked  that  he  did 
not  think  the  ancient  trial  by  duel  so  absurd  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  was  only  allowed  when  the 
question  was  in  eguilibrio,  as  when  one  affirmed  and  another 
denied;  and  they  had  a  notion  that  Providence  would  inter 
fere  in  favour  of  him  who  was  in  the  right ;  but  as  it  was 
found  that,  in  a  duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not  a  bet 
ter  chance  than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong,  therefore  society 
instituted  the  present  mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage 
to  him  who  is  in  the  right." 

On  the  following  morning  Johnson  was  introduced  to  Sir 
William  Forbes ;  "  who,"  says  Boswell,  "  with  distinguished 
abilities  and  application  in  his  profession  of  a  banker,  is  at 
once  a  good  companion  and  a  good  Christian."  In  the  course 
of  conversation  Sir  William  remarked,  that  he  thought  an 
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honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause  which  he  was 
satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  "Sir,"  observed  Johnson,  "a] 
lawyer  has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
cause  which  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion, 
and  then  he  is  bound  to  give  it  honestly.  Consider,  sir,  what 
is  the  purpose  of  courts  of  justice  ?  It  is,  that  every  man 
may  have  his  cause  fairly  tried  by  men  appointed  to  try 
causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to  tell  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie ; 
he  is  not  to  produce  what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed ;  but 
he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and  the  judge, 
and  determine  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  evidence  —  what 
shall  be  the  result  of  legal  argument.  As  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of 
the  community  who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquired 
the  art  and  power  of  arranging  evidence,  and  of  applying  to 
the  points  at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is  to 
do  for  his  client  all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do  for  himself, 
if  he  could.  Jf,  by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge, 
of  skill,  and  a  better  method  of  communication,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  There  must  always  be  some  advantage  on  one  side 
or  other ;  and  it  is  better  that  advantage  should  be  had  by 
talents  than  by  chance.  If  lawyers  were  to  undertake  no 
causes  till  they  were  sure  they  were  just,  a  man  might  be 
precluded  altogether  from  a  trial  of  his  claim,  though,  were 
it  judicially  examined,  it  might  be  found  a  very  just  claim." 
The  next  day  was  partly  devoted  to  "lionising"  the  Doctor 
about  the  modern  Athens.  He  went  to  the  Parliament  House, 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the  under  Parliament  House, 
where  the  records  of  Scotland  were  then  deposited.  There  was, 
by  this  time,  a  numerous  circle  of  admirers  attending  him. 
Somebody  spoke  of  happy  moments  for  composition,  and  how 
a  man  can  write  at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  "  Nay,"  said 
Johnson,  "  a  man  may  write  at  anytime,  if  he  will  set  himself 
doggedly  to  it."  Boswell  here  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
the  Union  had  destroyed  the  independence  of  Scotland  as  a 
kingdom.  "  Sir,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "  never  talk  of  your 
independency,  who  could  let  your  queen  remain  twenty  years 
in  captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death  without  even  a  pre 
tence  of  justice,  without  your  even  attempting  to  rescue  her; 
and  such  a  queen,  too,  as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of 
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spirit  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for."  They  next  visited 
the  great  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  magnificence  of  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  division  of  the  desecrated  fabric  into 
four  places  of  Presbyterian  worship.  "  Come,"  cried  the  sage 
jocularly  to  Dr.  Robertson,  "  let  me  see  what  was  once  a 
church  !"  The  building  was  shamefully  dirty.  Johnson  did 
not  allude  to  this  at  the  time  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
great  door  of  the  royal  infirmary,  where,  upon  a  board,  was 
painted,  "  Clean  your  feet ;"  he  turned  about  slily  and  said, 
"  There  is  no  occasion  for  putting  this  at  the  doors  of  your 
churches !"  At  supper  one  of  the  persons  present,  a  Mr. 
Crosbte,  advocate,  remarked  that  he  thought  it  the  greatest 
blasphemy  to  suppose  evil  spirits  counteracting  the  DEITY, 
and  raising  storms,  for  instance,  to  destroy  His  creatures. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  if  moral  evil  be  consistent  with  the 
government  of  the  DEITY,  why  may  not  physical  evil  be  also 
consistent  with  it?  It  is  not  more  strange  that  there  should 
be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men  ;  evil  unembodied  spirits  than 
evil  embodied  spirits.  And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there  are 
such  things,  and  it  is  no  worse  that  evil  spirits  raise  them  than 
that  they  rise."  Crosbie.  "  But  it  is  not  credible  that  witches 
should  have  effected  what  they  are  said  in  stories  to  have 
done."  /.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  defending  their  credibility.  I  am 
only  saying  that  your  arguments  are  not  good,  and  will  not 
overturn  the  belief  of  witchcraft.  And  then,  sir,  you  have 
all  mankind,  rude  and  civilised,  agreeing  in  the  belief  of  the 
agency  of  preternatural  powers.  You  must  take  evidence — 
you  must  consider  that  wise  and  great  men  have  condemned 
witches  to  die."  C.  "  But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end 
to  witchcraft."  J.  "  No,  sir ;  witchcraft  had  ceased ;  and 
therefore  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  perse 
cution  for  what  was  not  witchcraft.  Why  it  ceased,  we  can 
not  tell ;  as  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  of  many  other  things." 
Boswell  and  his  worshipful  guest  began  their  tour  on 
Wednesday,  August  18th.  The  former  remarks  with  great 
na'ivete,  "  My  wife  did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her  ; 
but  away  we  went."  He  has  drawn  a  sketch  of  himself  and 
Johnson  at  this  memorable  period,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Doctor,  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  was  large,  robust, 
approaching  to  the  gigantic,  and  grown  unwieldy  from  cor 
pulency  ;  that  he  was  become  a  little  dull  of  hearing ;  that, 

L2 
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notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  his  perceptions 
were  still  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate ;  that  his  head,  and 
sometimes  his  body,  shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the 
effect  of  palsy  ;  that  his  dress  was  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown 
clothes,  with  twisted  hair-buttons  of  the  same  colour,  a  large 
bushy  greyish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black  worsted  stockings,  and 
silver  buckles ;  and  that,  when  journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and 
a  very  wide  brown  cloth  greatcoat,  with  pockets  which  might 
have  almost  held  the  .two  volumes  of  his  folio  Dictionary ; 
and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  English  oak  stick.  Bos- 
well's  description  of  himself  is  too  characteristic  to  be  given 
in  other  words  than  his  own  :  "  Think,  then,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  blood,1  the  pride  of  which  was  his  pre 
dominant  passion.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and 
had  been  about  four  years  happily  married.  His  inclination 
was  to  be  a  soldier;  but  his  father,  a  respectable  judge,  had 
pressed  him  into  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  had  travelled 
a  good  deal,  and  seen  many  varieties  of  human  life.  He  had 
thought  more  than  any  body  had  supposed  ;  and  had  a  pretty 
good  stock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge.  He  had  all 
Dr.  Johnson's  principles,  with  some  degree  of  relaxation.  He 
had  rather  too  little  than  too  much  prudence ;  and,  his  ima 
gination  being  lively,  he  often  said  things  of  which  the  effect 
was  very  different  from  the  intention.  He  resembled  some 
times 

'  The  best-humoured  man,  with  the  worst-humoured  muse.'" 

He  cannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  finishing  with  the 
encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  friendly  partiality  to  the 
companion  of  his  tour  represents  him  as  one  "whose  acuteness 
would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conversation  and 
civility  of  manners  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  inconve 
niences  of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospitable  than  the  one  we 
have  passed." 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Johnson's  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale2  that  Boswell  was  not  a  small  gainer  in  the 
philosopher's  esteem  by  their  Scottish  journey  together. 

1  Boswell  remarks  elsewhere,  "  My  great  grandfather  was  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Kincardine,  that  eminent  royalist  whose  character  is   given  by 

•  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  own  Times.'  From  him  the  blood  of  Bruce 
flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such  ancestry,  who  would  not  be  proud  ?" 

2  The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows  : — "  Boswell  will  praise  my  reso- 
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The  first  place  where  the  tourists  appear  to  have  halted 
was  Leith.  Here  Johnson  observed  of  the  quay,  "  You  have 
no  occasion  for  so  large  a  one  ;  your  trade  does  not  require 
it:  but  you  are  like  a  shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only 
for  what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it  may  be  believed  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  put  into  it."  The  sight  of  water  probably 
suggested  the  subject  of  suicide  by  drowning ;  in  connexion 
with  which  Johnson  said,  "  I  should  never  think  it  time  to 
make  away  with  myself."  "  Suppose,  sir,"  said  Boswell, 
"  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few  days 
longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society." 
"  Then,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  "  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  country ;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  not 
known.  Don't  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known." 

After  dining  at  Kinghorn,  where  they  got  a  post-chaise, 
they  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St.  Andrews ; 
and,  after  "  a  good  supper,"  "  made  a  procession  to  St. 
Leonard's  College,1  the  landlord  walking  before  them  with  a 
candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a  lantern."  Here  they  sojourned 
for  the  night,  and  rose  the  next  morning  much  relfreshed. 
At  breakfast,  alteration  of  manners  was  talked  of.  Johnson 
remarked,  that  "  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was 
owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine."  "  I  remember,"  he 
said,  "  when  all  the  decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Ale  was  cheap, 
so  you  pressed  strongly.  When  a  man  must  bring  a  bottle 
of  wine,  he  is  not  in  such  haste.  Smoking  has  gone  out.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  our 
mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  hav 
ing  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  ...  I  remember  when  people 
in  England  changed  a  shirt  only  once  a  week.  .  .  .  For 
merly,  good  tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen;  never 

lution  and  perseverance ;  and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his  good  humour 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  •  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined ; 
more  justness  of  discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  travel  with  him ;  for  there 'is  no  house  where  he  is  not  wel 
comed  with  kindness  and  respect." 

1  The  college  had,  some  time  before,  been  dissolved ;  and  Dr.  Watson, 
the  historian  of  Philip  II.,  had  purchased  the  ground,  and  what  buildings 
remained.  "  When  we  entered  his  court,"  says  Boswell,  "  it  seemed  quite 
academical ;  and  we  found  in  his  house  very  comfortable  and  genteel  ac 
commodation." 
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in  the  parlour,  except  on  Sunday.  My  father,  who  was  a 
magistrate  of  Lichfield,  lived  thus.  They  never  began  to 
have  a  fire  in  the  parlour  but  on  leaving  off  business,  or  some 
great  revolution  of  their  life." 

Some  of  the  above  facts  are  curious  and  interesting. 
Drinking  to  excess  has  greatly  diminished,  even  since  John 
son's  time.  The  filthy  and  offensive  practice  of  smoking  has, 
singularly  enough,  revived  among  us ;  and  with  the  bad  sub 
stitution  of  the  cigar  for  the  "sober,  sedentary  pipe." 

The  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  St.  Andrews  filled  Johnson 
with  the  deepest  indignation  against  their  sacrilegious  au 
thors  ;  and  upon  Boswell's  asking  where  John  Knox  was 
buried,  the  sturdy  churchman  burst  out,  "  I  hope,  in  the 
highway :  I  have  been  looking  at  his  reformations."  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  this  fierce  man  was  buried  in  a  place 
which  soon  after  became,  and  ever  since  has  been,  a  high 
way ;  namely,  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  Johnson  kept  his  hat  off  when  he  was 
upon  any  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  cathedral  had 
stood.  He  observed,  that  "Knox  had  set  on  a  mob,  without 
knowing  where  it  would  end  ;  and  that  differing  from  a  man 
in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you  should  pull  his  house 
about  his  ears."  "  As  we  walked  in  the  cloisters,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "there  was  a  solemn  echo,  while  he  talked  loudly  of  a 
proper  retirement  from  the  world."  Mr.  Nairne  (afterwards 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsin- 
nan),  was  present,  and  said  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire. 
Boswell  asked  Johnson  whether  this  "  was  right."  "  Yes," 
was  the  reply;  "  when  he  has  done  his  duty  to  society.  In 
general,  as  every  man  is  obliged  not  only  to  '  love  GOD,  but 
his  neighbour  as  himself,'  he  must  bear  his  part  in  active  life  ; 
yet  there  are  exceptions.  Those  who  are  exceedingly  scru 
pulous  (which  I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend  to  scru 
ples.1),  and  find  their  scrupulosity  invincible,  so  that  they 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  those  teachers  had  more  of  his 
blame  than  praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life  with  unnecessary 
scruples  :  '  Scruples  would,'  as  he  observed,  '  certainly  make  men  miser 
able,  and  seldom  make  them  good.  Let  us  ever  studiously  fly  from  those 
instructors  against  whom  our  SAVIOUR  denounces  heavy  judgments,  for 
having  bound  up  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  them  on  the 
shoulders  of  mortal  men.'  "  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Johnson  once 
related  the  following  anecdote  : — "  A  person/'  he  said,  "  has  for  these  last 
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are  quite  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  what  they  shall  do, — or 
those  who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and  find  they  make 
themselves  worse  by  being  in  the  world,  without  making  it 
better, — may  retire.  I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but,  in  imagi 
nation,  I  kiss  his  feet ;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I  could  fall 
on  my  knees  and  kiss  the  pavement.  But  I  think  putting 
young  people  there  who  know  nothing  of  life,  nothing  of 
retirement,  is  dangerous  and  wicked." 

He.wished  to  mount  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  One  of  them,  which  he  was  told  was  in 
danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  taken  down ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it 
may  fall  on  some  of  the  posterity  of  John  Knox,  and  no  great 
matter !"  Dinner  being  mentioned,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ay, 
ay ;  amidst  all  these  sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dinner." 

This  was  provided  at  an  inn,  at  the  cost  of  the  professors 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Afterwards  the  Doctor, 
and  some  of  his  entertainers,  visited  the  monument  of  Arch 
bishop  Sharpe  (who  was  foully  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
daughter  by  the  Covenanters,  on  Magus  Moor,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1679),  and  saw  in  one  of  the  streets  a  nonjuring 

five  weeks  often  called  at  my  door,  but  would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other 
message  ;  but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.  At  last  we  met,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  oppressed  by  scruples  of  conscience.  I  blamed  him 
gently  for  not  applying,  as  the  rules  of  our  Church  direct,  to  his  parish- 
priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman  ;  when,  after  some  compliments  on  his 
part,  he  told  me  that  he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent  trader,  at  whose 
warehouses  much  business  consisted  in  packing  goods,  in  order  to  go 
abroad  :  that  he  was  often  tempted  to  take  paper  and  packthread  enough 
for  his  own  use ;  and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so  so  often,  that  he  could 
recollect  no  time  when  he  had  ever  bought  any  for  himself.  '  But  pro 
bably,'  said  I,  '  your  master  was  wholly  indifferent  with  regard  to  such 
trivial  emoluments  ;  and  you  had  better  ask  for  it  at  once,  and  so  take  your 
trifles  with  consent.'  'Oh,  sir,'  replies  the  visitor,  'my  master  bid  me 
have  as  much  as  I  pleased,  and  was  half  angry  when  I  talked  with  him 
about  it.'  *  Then  pray,  sir,'  said  I,  '  tease  me  no  more  about  such  airy 
nothings  ;' — and  I  was  going  on  to  be  very  angry,  when  I  recollected  that 
the  fellow  might  be  mad,  perhaps  ;'  so  I  asked  him  when  he  left  the  count 
ing-house  of  an  evening.  'At  seven  o'clock,  sir.'  'And  when  do  you 
go  to  bed,  sir  ?'  '  At  twelve  o'clock.'  '  Then,'  replied  I,  '  I  have  at  least 
learned  thus  much  by  my  new  acquaintance  ; — that  five  hours  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  unemployed  are  enough  for  a  man  to  go  mad  in ;  so  I  would 
advise  you,  sir,  to  study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an  adept  already  in  it :  your 
head  would  get  less  muddy,  and  you  will  leave  off  tormenting  your  neigh 
bours  about  paper  and  packthread,  while  we  all  live  together  in  a  world 
that  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.'  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  that 
this  visitor  came  no  more."  • 
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clergyman,  strutting  about  in  his  canonicals,  with  a  "jolly 
countenance  and  a  round  belly,  like  a  well-fed  monk." 

They  had  tea  at  the  inn  ;  and  Johnson  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  he  "  would  advise  every  young  man  beginning  to 
compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  get  a  habit  of  having 
his  mind  tp  start  promptly ;  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to 
improve  in  speed  than  in  accuracy.  ...  If  a  man  is  accus 
tomed  to  compose  slowly  and  with  difficulty  upon  all  occa 
sions,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  not  compose  at  all,  as  we  do 
not  like  to  do  that  which  is  not  done  easily  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
more  time  is  consumed  in  a  small  matter  than  ought  to  be." 
One  of  the  professors,  Dr.  Watson,  remarked,  "Dr.  Hugh 
Blair  has  taken  a  week  to  compose  a  sermon."  Johnson. 
"  Then,  sir,  that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  composing 
quickly,  which  I  am  insisting  one  should  acquire."  Watson. 
"  Blair  was  not  composing  all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours 
as  he  felt  himself  disposed  for  composition."  J.  "  Nay,  sir ; 
unless  you  tell  me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  nothing.  If 
I  say  I  took  a  week  to  walk  a  mile,  and  have  had  the  gout 
five  days,  and  had  been  ill  otherwise  another  day,  I  have 
taken  but  one  day.  I  myself  have  composed  about  forty  ser 
mons.1  I  have  begun  a  sermon  after  dinner,  and  sent  it  off 
by  the  post  that  night. .  .  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine,  Here 
is  your  text ;  let  me  see  how  Jsoon  you  can  make  a  sermon. 
Then  I'd  say,  Let  me  see  how  much  better  you  can  make  it. 
Thus  I  should  see  both  his  powers  and  his  judgment." 

The  travellers  left  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  city  on 
August  the  20th,  and  saw  Dundee  and  Aberbrothick ;  and 
at  1 1  P.M.  arrived  at  Montrose,  where,  at  a  "  sorry"  hostel, 
Johnson  stigmatised  the  waiter  as  a  "rascal,"  for  putting  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  his  lemonade  with  his  fingers.  It  turned 
out  this  time,  to  Boswell's  delight  and  his  companion's  chagrin, 
that  the  offender  was  an  Englishman.  Bosvvell  proposed  that 
they  should  carry  lemons  with  them  to  Skye,  that  Johnson 
might  be  sure  to  have  his  favourite  beverage.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  Doctor,  angrily,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  that 
feeble  man  who  cannot  do  without  any  thing.  Sir,  it  is 

i  Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  that  Johnson,  about  1756,  wrote  "  pulpit 
discourses"  for  several  beneficed  clergymen ;  and  that  his  price  for  such 
compositions  was  a  guinea  each.  Except  as  to  some,  he  knew  not  in  what 
hands  they  were.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  been  paid  for  them,  and  have  no 
right  to  inquire  about  them." 
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very  bad  manners  to  carry  provisions  to  any  man's  house,  as 
if  he  could  not  entertain  you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is  oppres 
sive  ;  to  a  superior,  it  is  insolent." 

At  Montrose  they  went  to  see  the  episcopal  chapel  ;  and 
Johnson  gave  an  extra  shilling  to  the  clerk,  saying,  "  He  be 
longs  to  an  honest  church."  Boswell  reminded  his  friend, 
"  that  episcopals  were  but  dissenters  here  ;  they  were  only 
tolerated."  "  Sir,"  answered  he,  "  we  are  here  as  Christians 
in  Turkey."  As  they  travelled  onwards  from  the  last-named 
town  towards  Lawrencekirk  and  Monboddo,  they  had  the 
Grampian  hills  in  view,  and  some  good  land  round  them, 
but  "  void"  of  trees  and  hedges,  which  circumstance  excited 
Johnson's  astonishment.  The  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo, 
who  (having  been  apprised  in  a  note  by  Boswell  of  the  Doc 
tor's  proximity  to  his  residence)  had  invited  the  travellers  to 
his  hopitable  board,  received  them  at  the  gate  of  his  antique 
mansion  most  courteously.  He  was  dressed  in  a  "  rustic 
suit,"  and  wore  a  little  round  hat.  He  told  them  that  they 
saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnet,  and  they  should  have  his 
family  dinner — a  farmer's  dinner;  adding,  "I  should  not 
have  forgiven  Mr.  Boswell  had  he  not  brought  you  here,  Dr. 
Johnson."  Writing  subsequently  to  Mrs.  Thrale  respecting 
his  conversation  with  Monboddo  during  this  visit;  Johnson 
remarks,  "  We  agreed  pretty  well ;  only  we  disputed  about 
adjusting  the  claim  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London 
and  a  savage  of  the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opinions 
were,  I  think,  maintained  on  both  sides  without  full  convic 
tion.  Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage ;  and  I,  per 
haps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citizen." 

Monboddo  asked  his  guests  to  stay  all  night ;  and  upon 
their  pleading  the  necessity  of  their  proceeding  to  Aberdeen 
without  further  delay,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  like  the  Ro 
mans  ;  I  shall  say  to  you,  *  Happy  to  come,  happy  to  de 
part  !' "  Gory,  his  lordship's  black  servant,  was  sent  as 
their  guide  to  conduct  them  to  the  high  road,  which  was 
nearly  a  mile  distant  from  his  master's  dwelling.  When  he 
was  about  to  depart  from  them,  Johnson  called  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Gory,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  bap 
tised  ?"  Gory  told  him  he  was,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  Doctor  then  gave  him  a  shilling. 

The  tourists  reached  Aberdeen  at  half-past  eleven.     The 
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inn  was  full ;  but  they  were  told  that  they  might  be  lodged  for 
the  night  in  a  two-bedded  room.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  they  attended  the  episcopal  chapel ;  and  Boswell,  after 
the  conclusion  of  divine  service,  became  sensible,  as  he  re 
lates,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  Johnson's  excellent  Eng 
lish  pronunciation.  "  I  cannot  account,"  he  observes,  "  for 
its  striking  me  more  than  any  other  day ;  but  it  was  as  if 
new  to  me,  and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he  spoke 
as  to  a  musical  composition."  At  dinner,  the  Doctor  ate 
several  platefulls  of  Scotch  broth,  with  barley  and  peas  in  it, 
and  seemed  very  fond  of  the  dish ;  declaring,  "  I  don't  care 
how  soon  I  eat  it  again."  On  the  Monday  following,  they 
visited  the  Marischal  College;  and, "at  one,  repaired  to  the 
Townhall,  at  the  invitation  of  the  magistrates,  one  of  whom 
presented  Johnson  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  which  he 
received  "  very  politely."  "  There  was,"  says  Boswell,  "  a 
pretty  numerous  company  assembled.  It  was  striking  to 
hear  all  of  them  drinking,  '  Dr.  Johnson  !  Dr.  Johnson  !' 
in  the  Townhall  of  Aberdeen ;  and  then  to  see  him  with  his 
burgess-ticket  or  diploma,  in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  he 
walked  along  the  street,  according  to  the  usual  custom." 

They  left  Aberdeen  at  eight  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  August 
24th,  and  breakfasted  at  Ellon.  The  landlady  inquired  of 
Boswell,  "  Is  not  this  the  great  doctor  that  is  going  through 
the  country  ?"  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
she  said,  "  Ay,  we  heard  of  him ;  I  made  an  errand  into  the 
room  on  purpose  to  see  him.  There  is  something  great  in 
his  appearance :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  man  in  one's 
house — a  man  who  does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of 
it,  I  would  have  shewn  him  a  child  of  mine  who  has  had  a 
lump  on  its  throat  for  some  time."  "  But,"  said  Boswell, 
"  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  physic."  "  Is  he  an  oculist  ?"  asked 
the  landlord.  "  No,"  replied  Boswell ;  "  he  is  only  a  very 
learned  man."  "  They  say,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  he  is 
the  greatest  man  in  England,  except  Lord  Mansfield."  Dr. 
Johnson  was  highly  entertained  and  pleased  with  this.  He 
said,  "  I  like  the  exception.  To  have  called  me  the  greatest 
man  in  England  would  have  been  an  unmeaning  compli 
ment  ;  but  the  exception  marked  that  the  praise  was  in  ear 
nest,  and,  in  Scotland,  the  exception  must  be  Lord  Mansfield, 
or — Sir  John  Pringle." 
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Boswell  and  his  companion  had  been  invited  to  Slaines 
Castle,  and  arrived  there  at  three  o'clock,  as  the  dinner-bell 
was  ringing.  Lady  Errol,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  was  gone  to  an  entertainment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
received  them  courteously.  About  nine,  the  Earl  came 
home.  He  conversed  easily  and  sensibly  with  his  distinguished 
guest,  and  at  length  escorted  him  and  Boswell  to  their  sleep 
ing  apartments.  "  I  had,"  relates  the  latter,  "  a  most  elegant 
room  ;  but  there  was  a  fire  in  it  which  blazed ;  and  the  sea, 
to  which  my  windaws  looked,  roared  ;  and  the  pillows  were 
made  of  the  feathers  of  some  sea-fowl,  which  had  to  me  a 
disagreeable  smell,  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I  was  kept 
awake  a  good  while.  I  saw,  in  imagination,  Lord  Errol's 
father,  Lord  Kilmarnock  (who  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
in  1746),  and  I  was  somewhat  dreary.  But  the  thought  did 
not  last  long,  and  I  fell  asleep." 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Johnson  talked  of  the 
advantage  of  keeping  up  the  connexions  of  relationship. 
"  Every  man,"  he  observed,  "  who  comes  into  the  world  has 
need  of  friends.  If  he  has  to  get  them  for  himself,  half  his 
life  is  spent  before  his  merit  is  known.  Relations  are  a  man's 
ready  friends,  who  support  him.  When  a  man  is  in  real  dis 
tress,  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations.  An  old  lawyer, 
who  had  much  experience  in  making  wills,  told  me,  that  after 
people  had  deliberated  long,  and  thought  of  many  for  their 
executors,  they  settled  at  last  by  fixing  on  their  relations. 
This  shews  the  universality  of  the  principle."  Boswell  re 
gretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men  of  family,  and  that  a 
Nabob  now  could  carry  an  election  from  them.  "  Why,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  the  Nabob  will  carry  it  by  means  of  his 
wealth,  in  a  country  where  money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must 
be  where  nothing  can  be  had  without  money  ;  but,  if  it  comes 
to  personal  preference,  the  man  of  family  will  always  carry 
it.  There  is  generally  a  scoundrelism  about  a  low  man." 

The  travellers  quitted  Slaines  about  nine  A.M.  ;  and  after 
going  four  miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  a  Druid's  temple, 
(t.  e.  two  stones  set  up  on  end,  witli  a  long  one  laid  upon 
them),  and  dine  with  a  country  gentleman  named  Fraser, 
reached  Banff  at  night.  They  arrived  at  Elgin  on  the  day 
after,  and  saw  the  noble  remains  of  the  cathedral.  At  Forres, 
where  they  slept,  Johnson  was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  land- 
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lord  who  called  himself  "  Wine-Cooper  from  London."  The 
next  morning  Boswell  introduced  the  vexed  subject  of  the 
origin  of  evil.  "  Moral  evil,"  said  Johnson,  is  occasioned  by 
free  will,  which  implies  choice  between  good  and  evil.  With 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man  but  would  rather  be 
a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  machine  without  the  evil;  and  what 
is  best  for  each  individual  must  be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a 
man  would  rather  be  a  machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  him. 
He  is  a  different  being  from  me." 

They  breakfasted  at  Nairn,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  M'Aulay,  the  reputed  author  of  a  History  of  St. 
Kilda,  and  the  presbyterian  minister  at  Calder.  After  din 
ner,  they  walked  to  the  ancient  castle  there — the  seat  of 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor.  "  The  old  tower,"  says  Boswell,  "  must 
be  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  drawbridge — what  has  been 
a  moat — and  an  ancient  court.  There  is  a  hawthorn-tree, 
which  rises  like  a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the 
castle;  for,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the  walls  have  been  built- 
round  it.  The  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  small  slanting  win 
dows,  and  a  great  iron  door  at  the  entrance  on  the  second  story 
as  you  ascend  the  stairs,  all  indicate  the  rude  times  in  which 
this  castle  was  erected.  There  were  here  some  large  vener 
able  trees."  The  fortress  above  described  has  been  much 
injured  by  fire  since  Boswell's  time. 

While  the  party  were  at  Calder  (pronounced  Cawder) 
Castle,  or  after  their  return  to  Mr.  M' Aulay's  manse,  that  per 
son  began  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  lower  English  clergy.  Re 
garding  him  with  a  frown,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  This  is 
a  day  of  novelties:  I  have  seen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I 
have  heard  the  English  clergy  treated  with  disrespect."  In 
the  evening,  M'Aulay  began  a  "  rhapsody"  against  creeds  and 
confessions.  Johnson  shewed  that  "  what  he  called  imposi 
tion  was  only  a  voluntary  declaration  of  agreement  in  certain 
articles  of  faith,  which  a  church  has  a  right  to  require,  just 
as  any  other  society  can  insist  on  certain  rules  being  observed 
by  its  members.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  be  of  the  church, 
as  nobody  is  compelled  to  enter  into  a  society."  M'Aulay 
would  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  observations;  upon 
which  the  Doctor  remarked,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  bigot  to  lax- 
ness." 

It  was  customary  with  the  Presbyterian  minister  to  have 
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"  family  prayers"  before  retiring  to  rest.  Boswell  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  Johnson  (who  was  absent  at  the  moment) 
would  be  present  during  their  recital ;  and  M'Aulay  said  that 
he  would  omit  them,  rather  than  give  his  illustrious  guest  of 
fence.  Johnson,  however,  said  "  he  had  no  objection  to  hear 
the  prayer."  "  This,"  relates  Boswell,  "  was  a  pleasing  sur 
prise  to  me  ;  for  he  refused  to  go  and  hear  Principal  Robert 
son  preach.  ' I  will  hear  him,'  said  he,  'if  he  will  get  up  into 
a  tree  and  preach ;  but  I  will  not  give  a  sanction,  by  my  pre 
sence,  to  a  Presbyterian  assembly.' " 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying  grace  at  break 
fast  as  well  as  at  dinner  and  supper ;  in  which  the  Doctor  ob 
served,  "  It  is  enough  if  we  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer,  no 
matter  when.  A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he  mounts  his 
horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her  cow,  as  at  meals ;  and 
custom  is  to  be  followed.''1 

Before  leaving  the  manse,  Johnson  generously  offered  to 
obtain  a  servitorship  at  Oxford  for  M'Aulay 's  son,  a  boy 
about  eleven  years  old.  He  subsequently  fulfilled  this  en 
gagement. 

Having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Feme,  master  of 
stores  at  Fort-George,  the  travellers  proceeded  from  Calder 
to  that  place,  where  they  were  invited  to  dine  with  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  its  commander.  A  large  company  sat  down  to  table. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  two  complete  courses,  with  a  variety 
of  wines ;  and  the  regimental  band  of  music  played  in  the 
square  before  the  windows  after  it.  Boswell  enjoyed  the  day 
much  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  shall  always  remember  this 
fort  with  gratitude."  "  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
some  admiration,"  records  his  vivacious  companion,  "  at  find 
ing  upon  this  barren  sandy  point  such  buildings,  such  a  din 
ner,  such  company :  it  was  like  enchantment.  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that  '  it  did 
not  strike  him  as  any  thing  extraordinary  ;  because  he  knew, 
here  was  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  in  building  a  fort ; 
here  was  a  regiment.  If  there  had  been  less  than  what  we 
found,  it  would  have  surprised  him.'  He  looked  coolly  and 

i  The  true  reason  for  saying  grace  before  meals  appears  to  be,  that  since 
the  fall  inflicted  a  curse  on  every  creature,  it  is  proper  to  bless  the  viands 
of  which  we  partake.  Thus  the  ancient  and  very  commonly  used  grace 
begins,  "  Sanctify,  O  LORD,  these  Thy  creatures,  &c. 
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deliberately  through  all  the  gradation s;my  warm  imagination 
jumped  from  the  barren  sands  to  the  splendid  dinner  and  bril 
liant  company  :  to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

'  Without  ands  or  ifs, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sands  upon  the  cliffs.' 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the  power 
and  excellence  of  human  art." 

From  Fort-George  the  tourists  went  to  Inverness,  and  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  29th,  attended  the  "  English  chapel"  there. 
The  altar  was  a  bare  fir-table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for  kneel 
ing  on,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thick  sail-cloth  doubled,  by 
way  of  a  cushion.  After  church,  they  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
royal  fortress,  which  have  since  been  levelled  into  a  bowling- 
green.  On  Monday,  Aug.  30th,  they  continued  their  jour 
ney  on  horseback,  attended  by  two  servants  and  a  couple  of 
Highlanders  as  guides.  It  was  a  delightful  day.  The  road 
lay  by  the  side  of  Loch  Ness.  Johnson  rode  well ;  and  as 
Boswell  saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  astride  a  steed, 
"jaunting  about  at  his  ease  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  novelty," 
he  immediately  called  to  mind  the  very  different  occupations 
of  the  lexicographer's  former  laborious  life,  his  admirable  pro 
ductions,  his  London,  his  Rambler,  &c.  £c. ;  and  the  con 
trast  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination. 

When  they  had  ridden  some  distance,  they  alighted  at  a 
little  hut,  with  an  old-looking  woman  at  the  door;  of  it.  It 
was  a  wretched  hovel  of  earth  only,  and  for  a  window  had 
merely  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with  a  piece  of  turf, 
that  was  taken  out  occasionally  to  let  in  the  light.  They 'en 
tered  the  dwelling,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  fire  of  peat, 
the  smoke  going  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof.  There  was  at  one 
end,  under  the  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a  kind  of  partition 
made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in  which  were  a  number  of 
kids.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where  the  woman  slept; 
and  gave  her  to  understand  as  much.  At  this  she  expressed 
great  alarm;  which  coquetry  in  so  wretched  a  being  afforded 
the  tourists  much  amusement.  Boswell  at  last  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  peep  into  the  lady's  bedchamber.  "  There  was," 
he  says,  "  a  little  partition  of  wicker,  rather  more  neatly 
done  than  that  of  the  fold,  and  close  by  the  wall  was  a  kind 
of  bedstead  of  wood,  with  heath  upon  it  by  way  of  bed  ; 
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at  the  foot  of  which  I  saw  some  blankets  or  covering  rolled 
up  in  a  heap."  The  woman's  name  was  Fraser,  and  her 
husband  was  eighty  years  of  age.  They  had  five  children, 
the  eldest  only  thirteen.  This  family  had  four  stacks  of 
barley,  twenty-four  sheaves  in  each,  sixty  goats,  and  a  few 
fowls.  They  lived  all  the  spring  without  meal,  upon  milk 
and  curds-and-whey  alone :  and  what  they  got  by  the  sale  of 
their  goats,  kids,  and  fowls,  maintained  them  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Boswell  partook  of  the  dame's  brandy,  and  gave 
her  some  money  for  snuff.  At  length  she  dismissed  her  visi 
tors  with  many  prayers  in  Gaelic.  They  slept  at  the  house  of 
the  deputy-governor  of  Fort-Augustus,  and  on  the  next  day 
travelled  eleven  miles  through  a  wild  country  to  an  inn  in 
Glenmorison,  where  Johnson  entertained  a  party  of  soldiers 
in  a  barn,  and  was  saluted  "  my  lord"  by  them  all ;  at  which 
he  observed  to  Boswell,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  "  I  am 
quite  feudal,  sir."  The  tourists'  tea  was  made  by  their  land 
lord's  daughter — a  modest,  civil  girl,  very  neatly  dressed. 
Johnson  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Inverness,  and  was  the  only  work 
he  had  about  him.  Subsequently,  upon  Boswell's  remarking 
to  him  upon  the  singularity  of  his  choosing  such  a  travelling 
companion,  he  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  if  you  are  to  have  but 
one  book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be  a  book  of  science. 
When  you  have  read  through  a  book  of  entertainment,  you 
know  it,  and  it  can  do  no  more  for  you  ;  but  a  book  of  science 
is  inexhaustible."  There  were  two  pallets  in  the  travellers' 
sleeping  apartment,  and  a  woman's  gown  was  hung  on  a  rope 
to  make  a  curtain  of  separation  between  them.  After  hesi 
tating  a  little,  whether  to  undress  or  lie  down  in  their  clothes, 
they  offered  up  their  private  devotions,  and  "plunged"  into 
their  respective  beds.  They  chatted  a  little,  and  then  John 
son  exclaimed,  "Goo  bless  us  both,  for  JESUS  CHRIST'S  sake  ! 
Good  night!"  and  fell  asleep  immediately.  Boswell  was  not 
so  fortunate.  "  I  fancied  myself,"  he  says,  "  bit  by  innumer 
able  vermin  under  the  clothes  ;  and  that  a  spider  was  travel 
ling  from  the  wainscot  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  I  fell 
into  insensibility." 

On  the  morrow,  they  passed  through  Glensheal,  and  came 
to  a  "rich  green  valley,"  where  they  halted  a  while  to  refresh 
their  weary  steeds.  Johnson,  in  his  'Journey,'  thus  describes 
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his  situation  here :  "I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer 
of  romance  might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no 
trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed 
at  my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft,  and  all  was  rude 
ness,"  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either  side, 
were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging, 
forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself.  Whether  I 
spent  the  hour  well,  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived 
the  thought  of  this  narration."1 

Soon  afterwards  the  tourists  reached  Auchnasheal,  "a 
kind  of  rural  village,"  where  they  rested  a  while  on  a  turf-seat 
at  the  end  of  a  house,  and  were  quickly  surrounded  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  not  one  of  whom  could  speak  English. 
Boswell  observed  to  his  illustrious  friend,  that  "  it  was  much 
the  same  as  being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians."  "  Yes,  sir,"  was 
the  answer,  "  but  not  so  terrifying."  Johnson  pleased  himself 
and  these  rude  people  by  distributing  halfpence  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  party.  After  leaving  Auchnasheal, 
the  travellers  "  rode  on  well,"  till  they  came  to  the  high 
mountain  called  the  Rattakin ;  by  which  time  Johnson  and 
the  horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued.  They  climbed  the 
steep  with  difficulty,  which  was  much  increased  in  going 
down  on  the  other  side,  in  consequence  of  the  Doctor's  weight 
and  corpulency.  Having  accomplished  their  descent,  they 
rode  about  ten  miles  farther  in  dreary  silence.  Seeing  his 
companion  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation,  Boswell  pushed 
forward  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  inn  at  Glenelg  ready 
for  Johnson's  reception.  The  Doctor,  however,  called  him 
back  with  a  tremendous  shout;  and  on  learning  his  intentions, 
angrily  said,  "  Do  you  know,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  picking  a  pocket  as  doing  so."  Boswell  replied,  "  I  am 
diverted  with  you,  sir;"  and  was  confounded  by  Johnson's 
wrathful  rejoinder,  "  Sir,  I  could  never  be  diverted  by  inci 
vility.  Doing  such  a  thing  makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him 
who  has  done  it,  as  one  cannot  tell  what  he  may  do  next." 
At  Glenelg  there  was  no  provender  for  their  horses,  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink,  except  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar ;  and 
the  sleeping  room  was  damp  and  dirty,  with  bare  walls ;  a 
variety  of  bad  smells ;  a  coarse,  black,  greasy  fir-table,  with 

1  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,— Works,  x.  3G1,  8vo,  1787. 
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forms  to  match  :  and  out  of  a  wretched  bed,  a  fellow,  whom 
the  Doctor  in  his  c  Journey'  compares  to  a  Cyclops,  started 
from  his  sleep.  Johnson  bore  this  miserable  accommodation 
with  philosophical  calmness  ;  although  his  anger  at  the  well- 
meant  attempt  of  Boswell  to  leave  him  on  the  road,  had  not 
subsided.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  on  finding  his  friend  disposed  to 
defend  his  conduct,  "had  you  gone  on,  I  was  thinking  that  I 
should  have  returned  with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have 
parted  from  you,  and  never  spoken  to  you  more."  They  sent 
for  fresh  hay,  with  which  they  made  couches  for  themselves, 
each  in  a  room  equally  sordid. 

"  /,"  says  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  ordered 
hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my 
greatcoat.  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in 
linen,  like  a  gentleman." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Johnson's  reconciliation  with  Boswell.  Skye.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. 
Johnson  indulges  his  bearish  propensities.  Dr.  Cheyne's  admirable 
rule.  Corrichatachin.  The  second  sight.  M'Queen.  Malcolm  Macleod. 
The  approach  to  Rasay.  The  ruined  chapel.  Kingsburg.  Flora  Mac 
donald.  Prince  Charles  Edward's  bedstead.  Dunvegan  castle.  Lady 
Macleod.  Keeping  a  seraglio.  Johnson's  birthday.  Laziness  worse 
than  the  toothache.  Ulinish.  Anecdote  of  Garrick.  Man  in  a  jail 
better  off  than  one  in  a  ship.  Johnson  rails  at  the  Scots.  Talisker. 
The  Scottish  "  Clergy."  Johnson  a  fox-hunter.  Boswell  becomes 
inebriate,  and  makes  a  riot.  Johnson  makes  himself  agreeable  to  the 
Highland  ladies.  Dr.  Young.  Doddridge's  family  motto.  Rough  pas 
sage  to  Col.  Hector  McLean.  Johnson's  mode  of  arguing. 

BOSWELL  was  so  affected  at  Johnson's  displeasure,  that  he 
slept  ill,  and  took  the,  first  opportunity  in  the  morning  of  en 
deavouring  to  appease  him.  The  Doctor  owned  that  he  had 
spoken  in  a  passion  ;  that  he  would  not  have  done  what  he 
threatened  ;  and  that  if  he  had,  he  should  have  been  ten  times 
worse  than  his  friend ;  that  forming  intimacies  would  indeed 
be  "  limning  the  water,"  were  they  liable  to  sudden  dissolu 
tion;  and  he  added,  "Let's  think  no  more  on't."  "Well, 
then,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  "  I  shall  be  easy.  Remember,  I  am 
to  have  fair  warning  in  case  of  any  quarrel.  You  are  never 
to  spring  a  mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me  to  believe 
you."  "  You  deserved,"  replied  Johnson,  "  about  as  much, 
as  to  believe  me  from  night  to  morning." 

After  breakfast  they  set  out  in  a  boat  to  Skye,  and  reached 
the  shore  of  Armidale  in  that  island  before  one  P.M.  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  (chief1  of  the  clan  of  that  name)  and 
his  lady  came  down  to  receive  them.  Macdonald  having 
been  an  Eton  scholar,  and  being  a  man  of  talent,  Johnson 
had  been  very  well  pleased  with  him  in  London.  He  was 
now  as  much  displeased  by  finding  him  not  surrounded  by 
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his  clan,  and  welcoming  his  visitors  to  "  a  festive  entertain 
ment."  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  he  remarks :  "  We  had  a 
passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  Sir  Alex 
ander  Macdonald  resided,  having  come  from  his  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we 
believe  that  he  might  with  less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly. 
If  he  aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com 
pletely  gratified ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  escaping 
reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor,  I  suppose,  much  provision  ; 
nor  had  the  lady  the  common  decencies  of  her  tea-table :  we 
picked  up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was  very 
angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  parsimony." 
So  "  angry"  was  Boswell  that  he  meditated  an  escape  from 
his  entertainer's  house  the  very  next  day  ;*but  Johnson  re 
solved  that  they  should  weather  it  out  till  Monday.  During 
'this  interval,  the  travellers,  who  were  "  full  of  the  old  High 
land  spirit,"  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to  their  host  a 
portion  of  their  feudal  and  patriarchal  enthusiasm.  "  Were 
I  in  your  place,  sir,"  said  Johnson  to  him,  "  in  seven  years  I 
would  make  this  an  independent  island.  I  would  roast  oxen 
whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  the  Macdonalds  to 
come  and  get  beef  and  whisky."  Sir  Alexander  started  dif 
ficulties.  '«  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "  if  you  are  born  to 
object,  I  have  done  with  you.  Sir,  I  would  have  a  magazine 
of  arms."  Macdonald  answered,  "  They  would  rust."  "  Let 
there  be  men  to  keep  them  clean,"  was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  your 
ancestors  did  not  use  to  let  their  arms  rust."  Sir  Alexander 
heard  him  with  so  "polite  a  good  nature,  that,"  says  Bos 
well,  "I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  record  all  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  ardour  led  him  to  s&y."  We  may  hence  infer 
that  the  Doctor,  on  this  occasion,  indulged  his  bearish  pro 
pensities.  His  expostulations,  above  cited,  were  at  all  events 
singularly  inappropriate ;  as  a  Highlander  going  armed  at 
this  period  incurred  the  most  severe  penalties,  and  (in  the 
words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott)  "  twelve  Highlanders  and  a  bag 
pipe  made  a  rebellion." 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  Boswell  had  some  serious  conversa 
tion  with  his  Mentor,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  ob 
served  :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself, 
which  should  be  imprinted  on  every  mind :  *  To  neglect 
nothing  to  secure  my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had  been 
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certified  I  should  die  within  the  day :  nor  to  mind  any  thing 
that  my  secular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of  me,  less 
than  if  I  had  been  insured  to  live  fifty  years  more.'  " 

They  resumed  their  journey  on  the  day  following;  and  at 
Corrichatachin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  its  occupier,  and  enjoyed  "  the  com 
fort  of  a  table  plentifully  furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which 
was  heightened  by  a  numerous  and  cheerful  company ;  and 
we,"  says  Boswell,  "  for  the  first  time,  had  a  specimen  of  the 
joyous  social  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands. 
They  talked  in  their  own  ancient  language  with  fluent 
vivacity  ;  and  sung  many  rare  songs  with  such  spirit,  that, 
though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
attention,  there  were  moments  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  for 
gotten.  For  myself,  though  but  a  Lowlander,  having  picked 
up  a  few  words  of  the  language,  I  presumed  to  mingle  in  their 
mirth,  and  joined  in  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  any 
of  the  company."  Johnson,  being  weary  with  his  journey, 
repaired  early  to  his  chamber ;  but  he  did  not  retire  to  rest 
until  he  had  addressed  a  Latin  ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

The  next  day  was  wet  and  stormy.  Boswell  felt  in  low 
spirits,  and  as  if  in  a  prison.  He  was  glad  when  tea-time 
arrived,  and  did  not  exert  himself  to  make  Johnson  talk,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  labour  of  recording  his  conversation. 
Part  of  it,  however,  he  has  preserved.  The  Doctor  inquired 
if  there  were  any  remains  of  the  second  sight ;  and  upon  the 
party  saying  that  he  "  was  resolved  not  to  believe  it,  because 
it  was  founded  on  no  principle,"  remarked :  "  There  are  many 
things  then,  which  we  are  sure  are  true,  that  you  will  not 
believe.  What  principle  is  there  why  a  loadstone  attracts 
iron  ?  why  an  egg  produces  a  chicken  by  heat  ?  why  a  tree 
grows  upwards  when  the  natural  tendency  of  all  things  is 
downwards  ?  Sir,  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  evidence 
that  you  have." 

After  breakfast,  the  following  morning,  the  tourists  were 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  on  their  excursion,  having  decided 
to  ride  to  the  sea-side,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  then  em 
bark  in  a  country  fishing-boat;  when  they  received  a  polite 
"  card"  from  a  "  decent  minister,"  named  M'Queen,  inviting 
them  to  Rasay,  and  the  offer  of  the  Laird  of  Rasay's  "  car 
riage"  to  convey  them  thither  across  the  water.  Shortly 
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after,  M'Queen  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Macleod,  of  whom  Boswell  has  drawn  the  following 
graphic  portrait :  "  He  was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale, 
and  well-proportioned, — with  a  manly  countenance,  tanned 
by  the  weather,  yet  having  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a 
great  part  of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.     His  eye  was 
quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not  fierce,  but  he  appeared 
at    once   firm   and   good   humoured.      He  wore   a   pair  of 
brogues ;  tartan  hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees, 
and  left  them  bare ;  a  purple  camblet  kilt ;  a  black  waist 
coat;  a  short  green  cloth  coat  bound  with  gold  cord  ;  a  yel 
lowish  bushy  wig ;  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  gold  thread 
button.     I  never  saw  a  figure  that  gave  a  more  perfect  re 
presentation  of  a  Highland  gentleman."  The  tourists  (accom 
panied  by  Macleod  on  foot)  rode  to  the  shore,  and  entered 
Rasay's  "  carriage,"  which  was  a  good  strong  open  boat  made 
in  Norway.     It  had  four  stout  rowers,  "particularly,"  says 
Boswell,  "  a  Macleod,  a  robust  black-haired  fellow,    half- 
naked,  and  bare-headed,  something  between  a  wild  Indian 
and  an  English  tar."     Johnson  sat  high  in  the  stern,  "  like  a 
magnificent  Triton."     Macleod  sang  a  Gaelic  song.    The 
boatmen  and  M'Queen  chorused,  and  all  went  well;  they 
rowed  along  the  coast  of  Scalpa,  a  rugged  island  about  four 
miles  in  length,  which  Johnson  proposed  that  he  and  his  fel 
low-traveller  should  buy,  and  found  a  school   and    church 
upon  it.     After  they  were  out  of  the  shelter  of  Scalpa,  and 
and  in  the  sound  between  it  and  Rasay,  the  sea  became  very 
rough,  to  the  discomfort  of  Boswell,  who  was  a  timid  sailor ; 
and  Johnson's  spurs  fell  overboard.     The  approach  to  Rasay 
was  very  pleasing.     "  We  saw  before  us,"  relates  Boswell, 
"  a  beautiful  bay  well  defended  by  a  rocky  coast ;  a  good 
family  mansion ;  a  fine  verdure  about  it,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  ;   and  beyond  it  hills   and   mountains   in 
gradation  of  wildness."      The  boatmen   sang   lustily;   and 
as  they  neared  the  shore,  their  vocal  music  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  reapers,  who  were  singing  or  rather  shouting, 
"  while  they  worked  with  a  bounding  activity."     The  laird 
of  the  island  and  a  large  party  met  them  on  their  way  from 
the  "  carriage"  to  the  chief  dwelling  ;  into  which  they  were 
introduced  "  with  politeness,"  to  cite  Johnson's  words   to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  which  not  the  court  of  Versailles  could  have 
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thought  defective."  Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  they 
were  served  with  excellent  brandy.  On  a  side-board  they 
found  a  capital  dinner  and  a  variety  of  wines.  Then  came 
coffee  and  tea.  Soon  afterwards  a  fiddler  appeared,  and  a 
little  ball  began.  The  laird  danced  with  spirit,  and  Mac- 
leod  "  bounded  like  a  roe."  Johnson  was  so  delighted  that 
he  said,  "  I  know  not  how  we  shall  get  away."  There  was 
a  party  of  thirty  at  supper ;  and  all  was  good  humour  and 
gaiety,  without  intemperance.  After  dinner  on  the  next  day, 
Boswell,  Macleod,  and  another  Highland  gentleman,  went 
out  in  quest  of  black  cocks,  but  without  success.  The  even 
ing,  like  its  predecessor,  was  spent  in  harmless  mirth.  It 
was  told  Johnson  that  one  of  the  company  had  studied  him 
self  into  infidelity.  "  Then,"  replied  the  sage,  "  he  must 
study  himself  out  of  it  again  ;  that  is  the  way.  Drinking 
largely  will  sober  him  again." 

On  the  following  day,  Sept.  10,  Boswell  and  two  others 
explored  the  island.  Johnson  remained  behind,  and  visited 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  close  to  the  mansion  of  his  host,  saying, 
"I  look  with  reverence. upon  every  place  that  has  been  set 
apart  for  religion."  He  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  building;  in  connexion  with  which, 
his  *  Journey'  contains  the  following  observations  : 

"  It  is  not  only  in  Rasay  that  the  chapel  is  unroofed  and 
useless ;  through  the  few  islands  which  we  visited,  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Skye,  that 
was  not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinism  has 
blasted  ceremony  and  decency  together;  and  if  the  remem 
brance  of  papal  superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments^ 
of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced." 

He  and  his  protege  were  prevented  from  setting  out  on 
the  next  morning,  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  ;  they  con 
trived,  however,  to  pass  the  day  very  pleasantly.  The  Doctor, 
notwithstanding,  began  to  wish  to  be  on  the  move.  There 
was  not  enough  intellectual  entertainment  for  him  at  Rasay, 
after  he  had  satisfied  all  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  that  island 
and  its  peculiarities.  Bidding  adieu  to  its  hospitable  shores 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  16,  the  tourists,  in  a  large  boat,  attended  by 
their  host,  Macleod,  M'Queen,  and  some  others,  had  a  de 
lightful  sail  to  Portree,  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  On  their  landing, 
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they  found  letters  from  Lord  Elibank,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  to  have  the  honour  of  attending  the  lexico 
grapher,  whom  he  valued  more  than  any  king  in  Christendom, 
as  soon  as  he  should  know  where  to  find  him.  Here  the  chief 
of  Rasay  and  Macleod  left  them  with  cordial  embraces.  In 
the  evening,  Johnson  and  Boswell  mounted  their  horses,  and 
after  a  ride  of  seven  miles  in  the  computation  of  Skye,  which, 
*'  however,"  says  the  latter,  "  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
real  distance,"  arrived  at  Kingsburgh,  and  were  received  by 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  who  so  he 
roically  assisted  Prince  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  King 
James  II.,  to  escape  from  the  troops  of  the  Hanoverian 
Elector,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  a 
gallant  Highlander  in  tartan  plaid,  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a 
knot  of  black  riband  like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a 
kind  of  duffil,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons  and  gold 
button-holes,  a  bluish  philibeg,  and  tartan  hose.  He  had  jet- 
black  hair  tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man,  with  a 
steady  sensible  countenance.  The  travellers  entered  a  com 
fortable  parlour  with  a  good  fire;  and  a  dram  went  round. 
By  and  by  supper  was  served,  and  Flora,  the  lady  of  the 
house,  made  her  appearance.  She  had  been  informed  that 
Boswell  was  coming  to  Skye,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson,  a  young 
English  buck  (a  word  synonymous  with  the  modern  term 
"  dandy,")  with  him  ;  on  hearing  which  the  Doctor  was 
much  entertained.  He  was,  however,  "  rather  quiescent," 
anti  went  early  to  bed.  Not  so  his  companion.  He  was  "  in 
a  cordial  humour,"  in  "  high  glee,"  and  "  promoted  a  cheerful 
glass."  He  does  not  mention  the  hour  at  which  he  retired, 
but  he  states  that  he  slept  in  the  same  room  with  his  great 
friend — an  upper  chamber  decorated  with  maps  and  prints* 
Each  had  a  neat  bedstead,  with  tartan  curtains.  Johnson's 
•was  indeed  a  celebrated  piece  of  furniture ;  for  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Edward  on  one  of  the  nights  after  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  fathers  in 
1746-7,  while  he  was  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  bloodthirsty 
emissaries  of  government. 

After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  Macdonald  conducted 
the  tourists  in  a  boat  across  one  of  the  arms  of  the  sea  which 
flow  in  upon  all  the  coasts  of  Skye,  to  a  mile  beyond  a  place 
called  Grishinish,  where  their  horses  had  been  sent  rounH  t« 
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meet  them.  Here  they  bade  him  farewell,  and  bestriding 
their  steeds,  passed  through  a  wild  moor,  in  many  places  so 
soft  that  they  were  obliged  to  walk.  This  was  very  fatiguing 
to  Johnson,  who  once,  when  attempting  to  alight,  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground.  They  reached  Dunvegan  late  in 
the  'afternoon.  "  The  great  size  of  the  castle,"  says  Boswell, 
"  which  is  partly  old  and  partly  new,  and  is  built  upon  a  rock 
close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  around  it  presents  nothing  but 
wild,  moorish,  hilly,  and  craggy  appearances,  gave  a  rude 
magnificence  to  the  scene."  Having  dismounted,  they  as 
cended  a  very  long  flight  of  steps,  were  introduced  into  a 
stately  dining-room,  and  received  by  Lady  Macleod,  mother 
of  the  laird,  who,  having  been  detained  on  the  road,  did  not 
arrive  till  some  time  after  them.  Their  entertainment  here 
was  in  so  elegant  a  style,  and  reminded  Johnson  so  forcibly 
of  England,  that  he  became  quite  joyous,  and  said,  "  Boswell, 
we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  island."  "  Sir,"  replied 
Boswell,  "it  was  best  to  keep  this  for  the  last."  He  an 
swered,  "  I  would  have  it  both  first  and  last." 

That  night  they  slept  well,  and  they  lay  long  the  next 
morning.  After  breakfast  they  surveyed  the  castle  and 
garden.  At  dinner  they  feasted  on  admirable  venison  ;  "  in  a 
word,  all  that  a  good  table  has."  A  jovial  company  assembled 
at  supper.  "  The  laird,"  writes  Boswell,  "  surrounded  by 
so  many  of  his  clan,  was  to  me  a  pleasing  sight.  They  lis 
tened  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued. 
I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  take  down  his  full  strain  of  elo 
quence." 

The  next  day  was  wet.  At  bedtime,  Miss  Macleod  pre 
sented  Johnson,  who  had  a  cold,  with  a  large  flannel  nightcap,1 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  drink  a  little  brandy.  After  the 
ladies  had  left  the  dinner-table  on  the  following  afternoon, 
the  Doctor  observed,  "  I  have  often  thought,  that  if  I  kept  a 
seraglio,  the  ladies  should  all  wear  linen  gowns,  or  cotton  — 
I  mean  stuffs  made  of  vegetable  substances.  I  would  have 
no  silk ;  you  cannot  tell  when  it  is  clean  :  it  will  be  very 
nasty  before  it  is  perceived  to  be  so.  Linen  detects  its 
own  dirtiness."  Upon  the  above  dicta  Boswell  remarks: 
"  To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  '  that  majestic 

i  Johnson  ordinarily  did  not  wear  a  nightcap.  He  tied  a  handkerchief 
on  his  head  instead. 
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teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom/  while  sitting  solemn 
in  an  arm-chair  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  talk  ex  cathedra  of  his 
keeping  a  seraglio,  and  acknowledge  that  the  supposition 
had  often  been  in  his  thoughts,  struck  me  so  forcibly  with 
ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could  not  but  laugh  immoderately. 
He  was  too  proud  to  submit,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  the 
object  of  ridicule,  and  instantly  retaliated  with  such  keen 
sarcastic  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  degrading  images,  of 
every  one  of  which  I  was  the  object,  that,  though  I  can 
bear  such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet  found  myself 
so  much  the  sport  of  all  the  company,  that  I  would  gladly 
expunge  from  my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort." 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  Johnson  entered  his  travelling 
companion's  room  before  breakfast,  to  forbid  him  to  mention 
that  it  was  his  (Johnson's)  birthday,  and  was  displeased  at 
learning  that  he  had  already  done  so.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  he  makes  the  following  allusion  to  this  circumstance : 
"  Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness,  has  in 
formed  this  family  and  reminded  me,  that  the  18th  of  Sep 
tember  is  my  birthday.  The  return  of  my  birthday,  if  I 
remember  it,  fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look  back 
upon  three  score  and  four  years,  in  which  little  has  been  done 
and  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent 
part  in  the  sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  vio 
lence  of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importunate  distress. 
But,  perhaps,  I  am  better  than  I  should  have  been  if  I  had 
been  less  afflicted.  With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content." 

The  laird  was  too  late  in  coming  to  the  morning  meal  on 
the  following  Monday ;  which  gave  Johnson  occasion  to  say 
that  "  laziness  was  worse  than  the  toothache."  To  this  Bos- 
well  expressed  his  dissent,  and  added,  "  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
or  a  horsewhip,  will  cure  laziness."  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the 
sage,  "  it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ;  it  will  not  cure  the  dis 
ease.  I  have  been  trying  to  cure  my  laziness  all  my  life, 
and  could  not  do  it."  "  But,"  rejoined  Boswell,  in  allusion 
to  Johnson  and  his  great  work,  the  Dictionary,  "  if  a  man 
does  in  a  shorter  time  what  mi^ht  be  the  labour  of  a  life, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  him."  "  Suppose  that 
flattery  to  be  true,"  was  the  Doctor's  answer,  "  the  conse 
quence  would  be,  that  the  world  would  have  no  right  to  cen- 
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sure  a  man  ;  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to  himself.".  While 
they  were  at  breakfast,  Johnson  remarked,  "  In  the  last  age, 
•when  my  mother  lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of 
people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it, — the 
peaceable  and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to  Lich- 
field,  after  having  been  in  London,  my  mother  asked  me 
whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall,  or  those  who 
took  it." 

The  next  day  proved  fine ;  and,  although  the  Doctor  was 
loath  to  leave  Dunvegan,  the  weather  was  at  this  season  so 
bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  that  at  Boswell's  entreaty  he 
overcame  this  reluctance,  and  quitted  the  castle,  where  for 
a  fortnight  he  had  been  so  hospitably  and  pleasantly  enter 
tained.  About  six  P.M.  they  reached  Ulinish,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Mr.  M'Queen,  who  had  taken  his  departure 
from  Dunvegan  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  Speaking  of 
biography  on  the  evening  of  September  22d,  Johnson  said, 
"  He  did  not  think  the  life  of  any  literary  man  in  England 
had  been  well  written.  Beside  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
it  should  tell  us  his  studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his  opinion  of  his  own 
works."  The  next  day,  the  Doctor  related  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  of  Garrick.  That  great  actor,  although 
accustomed  to  face  multitudes,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new 
mode  of  appearance,  i.e.  as  a  witness  in  Westminster 'Hal  I, 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  asked.  It  was  a 
cause  where  an  actor  claimed  a  free  benefit,  that  is  to  say,  a 
benefit  without  paying  the  expense  of  the  house.  Garrick 
was  asked,  "  Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit  ?"  "Yes."  "Upon 
what  terms  have  you  it  ?"  "  Upon — the  terms — of — a  free 
benefit."  He  was  dismissed  as  one  from  whom  no  informa 
tion  could  be  obtained. 

It  was  at  Ulinish  that  Johnson  made  the  well-known  re 
mark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship  was  worse  than  a  man  in  a  jail. 
"  The  latter,"  said  he,  "  has  more  room,  better  food,  and  com 
monly  better  company,  and  is  in  safety."  "  Ay,  but,"  said 
M'Queen,  "  the  man  in  the  ship  has  the  pleasing  hope  of 
getting  to  shore."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  talking  of  a 
man's  getting  to  shore,  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  in  a  ship ; 
and  then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a  man  while  he  is  in  jail. 
A  man  in  a  jail  may  have  the  'pleasing  hope'  of  getting 
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out  A  man  confined  for  only  a  limited  time  actually 
has  it." 

On  Thursday,  September  23d,  the  tourists  left  Ulinish, 
and  pursued  their  journey  by  water.  As  they  sailed  along, 
Johnson  railed  against  the  Scots,  affirming  that  they  had 
hardly  any  trade,  any  money,  or  any  elegance,  before  the 
Union.  Boswell  ventured  to  remark  that,  at  all  events,  his 
countrymen  had  wine  anterior  to  that  event.  "  No,  sir,"  said 
Johnson  ;  "  you  had  some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France, 
which  would  not  make  you  drunk."  "  I  assure  you,  sir," 
eagerly  answered  Boswell,  "  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunk 
enness."  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  startling  reply ;  "  there  were 
people  who  died  of  dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying 
to  get  drunk !" 

The  travellers  went  on  shore  near  the  house  of  Ferneley, 
a  farm  possessed  by  a  Macleod,  who  entertained  them  at 
dinner ;  after  which  they  rode  for  about  three  miles  to  Ta- 
lisker,  an  extensive  farm,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
Donald  M'Lean,  the  young  laird  of  Col,  and  "  a  little  lively 
man."  After  supper,  Boswell  talked  of  the  assiduity  of  the 
Scottish  "  clergy"  in  visiting  and  privately  instructing  their 
parishioners,  and  remarked  how  much  in  this  respect  they 
excelled  the  English  priesthood.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
latter  were  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  sluggishness  and 
apathy  in  parochial  ministration  at  that  period.  Johnson, 
however,  would  not  let  the  observation  pass.  He  tried  to 
turn  it  off  by  saying,  "  There  are  different  ways  of  instruct 
ing.  Our  clergy  pray  and  preach.  I  do  not  believe  your 
people  are  better  instructed.  If  they  are,  it  is  the  blind  lead 
ing  the  blind  ;  for  your  clergy  are  not  instructed  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  clergy  of  England  have  produced  the  most  valu 
able  books  in  support  of  religion,  both  in  theory  and  prac 
tice.  What  have  your  clergy  done  since  you  sunk  into  pres- 
byterianism  ?" 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Johnson  affirmed  that  he 
rode  harder  at  a  fox-chase  than  any  body.  We  can  hardly 
picture  to  ourselves  the  colossal  and  unwieldy  Johnson  join 
ing  in  so  violent  and  dangerous  a  sport.  "  He  certainly," 
observes  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "rode  on  Mr.  Thrale's  old  hunter  with 
a  good  firmness ;  and,  though  he  would  follow  the  hounds 
fifty  miles  on  end  sometimes,  would  never  own  himself  either 
N  2 
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tired  or  amused.  *  I  have  now  learned,'  said  he,  <  by  hunting, 
to  perceive  that  it  is  no  diversion  at  all,  nor  ever  takes  a  man 
out  of  himself  for  a  moment.  The  dogs  have  less  sagacity 
than  I  could  have  prevailed  on  myself  to  suppose ;  and  the 
gentlemen  often  call  to  me  not  to  ride  over  them.  It  is  very 
strange,  and  very  melancholy,  that  the  paucity  of  human 
pleasures  should  persuade  us  ever  to  call  hunting  one  of 
them.'  He  was,  however,  proud  to  be  amongst  the  sports 
men  ;  and  I  think  no  praise  ever  went  so  close  to  his  heart, 
as  when  Mr.  Hamilton  called  out  one  day  upon  Brighthelm- 
stone  Downs,  *  Why,  Johnson  rides  as  well,  for  aught  I  see, 
as  the  most  illiterate  fellow  in  England.'  " 

M'Lean  proposed  that  his  guests  should  not  limit  their 
expedition  to  Mull,  which  they  had  intended  doing ;  but  also 
see  the  islands  of  Egg,  Muck,  Col,  and  Tiree.  Accordingly, 
on  the  next  day,  the  tourists,  under  the  young  laird's  guid 
ance,  set  out  for  that  purpose.  They  dined  at  the  inn  at 
Konser,  where  M'Queen  left  them,  and  Boswell  found  a  letter 
from  his  spouse.  Having  duly  satisfied  their  hunger,  they 
sent  their  horses  round  a  point  of  land,  that  they  might  avoid 
some  very  bad  road,  and  went  forward  by  sea. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  they  entered  their  boat.  The 
weather  was  showery,  and  the  sky  soon  grew  dark.  Johnson 
"  sat  silent  and  patient."  Once  he  said,  as  he  looked  on  the 
rocky  and  black  coast  of  Skye — black,  as  being  seen  in  the 
dusk  —  "This  is  very  solemn."  Their  boatmen  were  rude 
singers,  and  "  seemed,"  says  Boswell,  "  so  like  wild  Indians, 
that  a  very  little  imagination  was  necessary  to  give  one  an 
impression  of  being  on  an  American  river."  They  landed 
at  Strolimus,  and  thence  walked  for  two  miles  by  the^light 
of  a  single  star,  with  a  guide  before  them,  to  Corrichatachin, 
where  they  arrived  about  eleven.  They  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  the  master  and  mistress,  who  were  just  going  to 
bed  ;  but  with  unaffected,  ready  kindness,  made  a  good  fire, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  had  supper  on  the  table.  Johnson 
soon  retired  ;  and  when  one  bowl  of  punch  was  finished, 
Boswell  rose  to  follow  his  example.  He  was  induced,  alas, 
to  sit  down  again,  by  the  "heartiness"  of  his  honest  landlord. 
Another  bowl  was  concocted,  and  finished.  A  third  and  a 
fourth  succeeded ;  and  the  hapless  companion  of  the  Ram 
bler,  after  makin'g  a  riot,  reeled  to  his  sleeping-room  in  a 
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state  of  happy  unconsciousness,  at  or  near  the  hour  of  five 
in  the  morning.  He  awoke  at  noon  with  a  racking  head 
ache,  and  in  mortal  apprehension  of  a  stern  reproof  from 
Johnson.  The  moralist  came  into  the  delinquent's  chamber 
about  one,  and  accosted  him,  "What,  drunk  yet?"  "His 
tone  of  voice,"  relates  Bosvvell,  "  was  not  that  of  severe  up 
braiding  ;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  « they  kept 
me  up.'  He  answered,  *  No,  you  kept  them  up,  you  drunken 
dog.'  This  he  said  with  good-humoured  English  pleasantry." 
Soon  afterwards,  Boswell's  toping  associates  assembled  round 
his  bed  ;  and  one  of  them  insisted  that  he  should  take  a 
dram.  "  Ay,"  said  Johnson,  "  fill  him  drunk  again.  Do  it 
in  the  morning,  that  we  may  laugh  at  him  all  day.  It  is  a 
poor  thing  for  a  fellow  to  get  drunk  at  night,  and  skulk  to 
bed,  and  let  his  friends  have  no  sport."  The  Doctor's  jocu 
larity,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  dose  of  brandy,  set  his 
crestfallen  colleague  quite  at  ease  both  in  mind  and  body. 
The  day  was  wet  and  windy}  but  good  cheer  and  good  society 
helped  to  beguile  the  time ;  and  ere  sunset  Boswell  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  "  last  night's  riot  was  no  more  than 
such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  without  much  moral 
blame ;  and  recollected  that  some  physicians  maintained, 
that  a  fever  produced  by  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  good  for 
health."  "  So  different,"  he  moralises,  "  are  our  reflections 
on  the  same  subject  at  different  periods;  and  such  the  ex 
cuses  with  which  we  palliate  what  we  know  to  be  wrong." 

The  weather  continued  so  bad  on  Monday,  Sept.  27th, 
that  the  tourists  could  not  travel.  Johnson  was  quite  easy 
and  social ;  and  though  he  drank  no  fermented  liquor,  toasted 
the  Highland  beauties  of  the  company  after  dinner  with  great 
readiness.  All  the  party  were  much  entertained  to  find  him 
so  free  and  pleasant;  and  the  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in 
crying  out,  with  a  strong  Celtic  pronunciation,  "  Toctor  Shon- 
son,  Toctor  Shonson,  your  health  !"  One  of  them,  "a  lively, 
pretty  little  woman,  sat  down  on  his  knee,  put  her  hands 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  "  Do  it  again,"  said  he, 
"  and  let  us  see  who  will  tire  first." 

The  gentlemen  remained  over  their  punch  after  Johnson 
and  Boswell  had  retired  to  their  chambers.  "  The  manner 
in  whiqh  they  were  attended  struck  me,"  remarks  the  latter, 
"as  singular.  The  bell  being  broken,  a  smart  lad  lay  on  fc 
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table  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  ready  to  spring  up  and  bring 
the  kettle  whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  continued  drinking 
and  singing  Gaelic  songs  till  near  five  in  the  morning." 

Tuesday  threatened  to  be  a  more  inclement  day  than  its 
predecessor;  and  the  travellers  experienced  the  irksprneness 
of  confinement.  They  had  no  rooms  to  themselves.  The 
bedchambers  were  common  to  all  the  house :  servants  eat  in 
Dr.  Johnson's ;  and  Boswell's  was  a  kind  of  general  rendez 
vous  of  all  under  the  roof — children  and  dogs  not  excepted. 
The  good  people  of  Corrichatachin  had  no  notion  that  a 
man  could  have  any  occasion  but  for  a  mere  sleeping  place. 
Happily,  the  weather  cleared  up  between  one  and  two 
o'clock ;  and  at  four,  the  sage  and  his  disciple  resumed  their 
journey.  "  As  we  were  going,"  relates  Boswell,  "  the  Scot 
tish  phrase  of  honest  man,  which  is  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  regard,  was  again  and  again  applied  by  the  company  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  also  treated  with  much  civility  ;  and  I 
must  take  some  merit  from  my  assiduous  attention  to  him,  and 
from  my  contriving  that  he  shall  be  easy  wherever  he  goes ; 
that  he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
(which  always  disgusts  him)  ;  that  he  shall  be  provided  with 
water  at  his  meals;  and  many  such  little  things,  which,  if  not 
attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I  also  may  be  allowed  to  claim 
some  merit  in  leading  the  conversation  :  I  do  not  mean  lead 
ing  as  in  an  orchestra,  by  playing  the  first  fiddle  ;  but  leading 
as  one  does  in  examining  a  witness  —  starting  topics,  and 
making  him  pursue  them.  He  appears  to  me  like  a  great 
mill,  into  which  a  subject  is  thrown  to  be  ground.  It  re 
quires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish  materials  for  this  mill. 
I  regret  whenever  I  see  it  unemployed ;  but  sometimes  I  feel 
myself  quite  barren,  and  having  nothing  to  throw  in." 

The  tourists  had  a  fine  evening,  and  at  an  early  hour 
arrived  at  Ostig,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin  M'Pherson, 
"  minister"  of  Slate,  who  received  them  with  much  kindness. 
The  next  morning,  several  gentlemen  came  to  enjoy  Johnson's 
society.  The  party  were  confined  to  the  house  during  the 
day,  and  the  following  one,  by  the  roughness  of  the  weather; 
but  the  hours  "  slipped  along  imperceptibly."  Of  the  Doctor's 
conversation  on  this  occasion  we  will  give  one  or  two  inter- 
•esting  samples.  He  said,  he  believed  Dr.  Young  was  not 
a  great  scholar,  nor  had  studied  regularly  the  art  of  writing ; 
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that  there  were  very  fine  things  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
though  you  could  not  find  twenty  lines  together  without 
some  extravagance..  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  the  Noncon 
formist,  being  mentioned,  he  remarked  :  "  He  was  author  of 
one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.  '  The 
subject  is  his  family  motto,  Dum  vivimus,  vivamus ;  which, 
in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very  suitable 
to  a  Christian  divine ;  but  he  paraphrased  it  thus : 

'  Live  while  you  live,  the  Epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  Preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  GOD  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
LORD,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  Thee.' 

On  Friday,  Oct.  1st,  the  factor  to  Sir  Alexander  McDonald, 
in  Slate,  insisted  that  all  the  company  should  go  to  the  house 
at  Armidale  (which  Sir  Alexander  had  left),  and  be  his  guests, 
till  Johnson  and  Boswell  had  an  opportunity  of  sailing  to 
Mull.  They  accordingly  got  there  to  dinner,  and  passed  the 
day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less  than  fourteen  in  number. 

While  the  travellers  were  chatting  quietly  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  Sunday  following,  they  were  suddenly  roused 
at  being  told  that  the  wind  was  fair,  and  that  a  vessel  was 
about  to  depart  for  Mull.  Johnson,  with  composure  and 
solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus,  that  "as 
man  has  the  voyage  of  death  before  him,  whatever  may  be 
his  employment,  he  should  be  ready  at  his  master's  call ;  and 
an  old  man  should  never  be  far  from  the  shore,  lest  he  should 
.  not  be  able  to- get  himself  ready."  He  rode,  and  Boswell  and 
the  other  gentlemen  walked,  about  an  English  mile,  to  the 
strand,  where  the  vessel  lay.  Here  the  Rambler  returned 
thanks  for  all  civilities.  He  and  his  fellow-tourist  were  car 
ried  to  the  ship  in  a  small  boat,  and  they  set  sail  "  very 
briskly"  about  one  o'clock.  Johnson  soon  felt  ill,  and  retired 
under  cover.  Boswell  remained  on  deck,  but  at  length  grew 
as  sick  as  his  companion.  Presently  the  wind  changed  ;  and 
as  they  advanced,  a  violent  storm  came  on.  "  I  now  saw,'* 
says  Boswell,  "  what  I  never  saw  before, — a  prodigious  sea, 
with  immense  billows,  coming  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.  There  was  something 
grandly  horrible  in  the  sight."  After  tossing  about  some  time 
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in  darkness  and  peril,  the  bark  ran  before  the  wind  into  the 
harbour  of  Lochiern,  in  the  isle  of  Col.  All  this  while,  John 
son,  having  recovered,  and  being  ignorant  of  his  danger,  lay 
on  one  of  the  beds  in  the  cabin  quiet  and  unconcerned,  with 
a  greyhound,  belonging  to  the  young  Laird  of  Col  (who  was 
one  of  the  voyagers),  at  his  back,  keeping  him  warm.  It 
being  impossible  to  land,  as  the  storm  had  increased,  he  re 
mained  where  he  was,  without  any  nourishment,  till  the  next 
morning,  when  Boswell  expressed  his  astonishment  on  finding 
the  health  of  his  friend  unimpaired  by  his  abstinence.  Upon  this 
the  Doctor  remarked,  that  "  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
and  had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  had  fasted  for  two  days 
at  a  time,  during  which  he  had  gone  about  visiting,  though 
not  at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper  ;  that  he  had  drunk  tea, 
but  eaten  no  bread ;  that  this  was  no  intentional  fasting,  but 
happened  just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

Mounted  on  a  little  wild  horse  (called  a  shelly),  with  a 
straw  halter  on  its  head,  escorted  by  the  young  chief  above 
mentioned,  and  accompanied  by  Boswell  on  foot,  Johnson,  on 
quitting  the  vessel,  proceeded,  in  a  heavy  rain,  to  the  poor 
temporary  house  of  a  Captain  M'Lean,  which  stood  about  an 
English  mile  from  the  shore.  Here  the  day  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  the  travellers  resolved  to  stay  a  little  time  on  the 
island.  In  bed,  the  following  morning,  the  Doctor  waxed 
very  facetious,  and  told  Boswell  an  amusing  anecdote,  in  illus 
tration  of  the  surprising  fact  that  "  people  will  go  to  a  distance 
for  what  they  may  have  at  home."  "  I  knew  a  lady,"  he  re 
lated,  "  who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  Knightsbridge  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave  five  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodg 
ing  and  warm  bath ;  that  is,  mere  warm  water :  that,  you  know, 
could  not  be  had  in  Lincolnshire!  She  said  it  was  made 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

After  breakfast,  the  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hector  M'Lean,  a  decent  ecclesiastic,  about  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  and  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  a 
black  wig,  like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one  of  the  "  Assembly  of 
Divines"  at  Westminster.  "It  was  curious,"  remarks  Bos 
well,  "  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together."  Neither  of 
them  heard  very  distinctly,  so  their  conversation  was  a  series 
of  "  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers."  The  travellers 
passed  the  night  at  the  family  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col.  "  Dr. 
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Johnson  and  I,"  says  Boswell,  "  had  each  an  excellent  bed 
chamber.  We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us  had  the  best  cur 
tains.  His  was  rather  the  best,  being  of  linen  ;  but  I  insisted 
that  my  bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  undeniable. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  *  if  you  have  the  best  posts,  we  will  have  you 
tied  to  them  and  whipped.'  I  mention  this  slight  circum 
stance,  only  to  shew  how  ready  he  is,  even  in  mere  trifles,  to 
get  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  by  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous 
view.  I  have  known  him  sometimes  use  the  same  art,  when 
hard  pressed  in  serious  disputation.  Goldsmith  applied  to 
him  a  lively  saying  in  one  of  Gibber's  comedies,  which  puts 
this  part  of  his  character  in  a  strong  light — *  There  is  no 
arguing  with  Johnson  ;  for,  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it.'  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Isle  of  Mull.  Johnson  rides  a  shelty.  Loses  his  staff.  Ulva.  Example 
of  second  sight.  Inchkenneth.  Sir  Allen  M'Lean.  Boswell  afraid  of 
ghosts.  The  woods  of  Mull.  Icolmkill.  Moy.  Johnson's  description 
of  his  ride  to  Inverary.  His  Meditation  on  a  Pudding.  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.  Boswell  snubbed  by  the  Duchess.  Rosedow.  Glasgow.  Auchin- 
leck  and  its  laird.  Johnson's  altercation  with  Boswell's  father.  His 
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turns  to  London.  His  opinion  that  Mrs.  Boswell  "  preferred  his  room 
to  his  company."  Boswell's  apology  for  his  wife.  Johnson's  forgiving 
disposition.  He  begins  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Death  of  Gold 
smith.  Johnson  makes  a  tour  through  "Wales.  Writes  the  Patriot. 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Ossian.  Johnson's  letter  to  Macpherson. 
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AT  Col  the  travellers  were  detained  some  time  by  the  incle 
mency  of  the  weather.  On  the  third  day  of  their  confine 
ment  Johnson  became  impatient  for  liberty,  and  said,  "  I  want 
to  be  on  the  mainland,  and  go  on  with  existence.  This  is  a 
waste  of  life."  This  was  on  Friday,  Oct.  8th.  It  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  that  month,  that,  after  making  one  or  two 
abortive  efforts  to  get  free,  the  sage  and  his  companions  set 
sail  for  Mull.  After  a  pleasant  voyage,  they  entered  the 
harbour  of  Tobermorie  about  noon.  When  they  had  landed, 
Johnson  remarked,  "  Boswell  is  now  all  alive.  He  is  like 
Antaeus ;  he  gets  new  vigour  whenever  he  touches  the 
ground."  They  found  a  tolerable  inn.  While  in  the  ship, 
the  Doctor  had  been  out  of  humpur.  "  A  dish  of  tea,  and 
some  good  bread  and  butter,"  did  him  service,  and  his  bad 
temper  went  off.  Boswell  told  him,  that  he  was  diverted  to 
hear  all  the  people  whom  they  had  visited  in  their  towns  say, 
"  Honest  man  !  he's  pleased  with  every  thing ;  he's  always 
content !"  adding,  "  Little  do  they  know."  Johnson  laughed, 
and  said,  "  You  rogue  I" 
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Before  night  the  tourists  removed  from  the  hostelrie  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  a  physician  (whose  wife 
was  the  young  Laird  of  Col's  aunt),  and  stayed  there  till 
Saturday,  Oct.  16th,  on  which  day  they  had  a  "  very  hard 
journey  across  the  island."  Their  steeds  were  the  diminutive 
horses  of  the  place.  Boswell  had  no  bridle,  but  only  a 
halter.  At  one  spot,  a  loch  having  swelled  over  the  road, 
they  were  obliged  to  plunge  through  deep  water.  Johnson 
exclaimed  that  "he  longed  to  get  into  a.  country  of  saddles 
and  bridles."  His  little  shelty  could  hardly  support  the 
weight  of  its  rider;  a  circumstance  which  ruffled  his  tem 
per,  as  did  also  the  loss  of  his  large  oak  walking-stick  (of 
which  we  made  due  mention  before).  "  As  he  preferred 
riding  with  a  switch,"  says  Boswell,  "  his  staff  was  intrusted 
to  a  fellow  to  be  delivered  to  our  baggage-man,  who  followed 
us  at  some  distance ;  but  we  never  saw  it  more.  I  could  not 
persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  stolen. 
1  No,  no,  my  friend,'  said  he;  'it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it,  will  part  with  it.  Consider, 
sir,  the  value  of  such  a  piece  of  timber  here  !'  " 

They  did  not  arrive  at  the  opposite  coast  of  Mull  till 
seven  P.M.,  though  they  had  set  out  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon.  Consequently,  they  slept  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
M'Quarrie,  in  the  isle  of  Ulva  (which  lies  between  Mull  and 
Inchkenneth),  whither  they  were  ferried  in  the  long-boat  of 
an  Irish  vessel  which  was  lying  in  the  little  sound  of  that 
island.  Their  landlord,  whom  they  found  to  be  "  intelligent, 
polite,  and  much  a  man  of  the  world,"  told  them  a  strong 
instance  of  the  second  sight.  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh, 
and  taken  a  man-servant  along  with  him.  An  old  woman, 
who  was  in  the  house,  said  one  day,  "  M'Quarrie  will  be  at 
home  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him." 
She  also  observed  that  his  servant  would  return  in  green  and 
red.  He  did  come  home  next  day.  He  had  two  gentlemen 
with  him,  and  his  servant  had  a  new  green  and  red  livery, 
which  M'Quarrie  had  bought  for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
sudden  thought,  not  having  the  least  intention  when  he  left 
home  to  put  his  servant  in  livery  ;  so  that  the  old  woman 
could  not  have  heard  any  previous  mention  of  it. 

Being  informed  that  there  was  nothing  worth  inspection 
at  Ulva,  they  proceeded  the  next  day  in  a  boat  to  Inchken- 
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neth,  a  pretty  little  island  of  the  most  verdant  green,  a  mile 
long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,1  where  they  were  intro 
duced  by  the  Laird  of  Col  to  the  chief  of  his  clan,  Sir  Allan 
M'Lean*  and  to  two  young  ladies,  his  daughters.  As  they 
walked  up  from  the  shore,  Johnson's  heart  was  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  a  road  marked  with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the  main 
land  ;  a  thing  which  he  had*not  beheld^for  a  long  time.  Sir 
Allan  and  his  visitors  soon  became  intimate  :  and  Johnson 
shewed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  Highlander,2  that  the 
baronet  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him.  In  the  evening, 
Sir  Allan  informed  them  that  it  was  his  custom  to  have 
prayers  every  Sunday.  Miss  M'Lean  read  the  vesper  ser 
vice;  and  Boswell,  Ogden's  second  and  ninth  sermons  on 
prayer.  A  ruined  chapel  stood  near  the  baronet's  dwelling, 
and  thither  Boswell  repaired  in  the  dark  to  perform  his  de 
votions,  but  came  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of  spectres.  The 
following  day  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  a  small  island  adjoining 
Inchkenneth,  "  and,"  says  Boswell,  "  in  such  social  and  gay 
entertainments  as  our  little  society  could  furnish."  After 
breakfast,  the  next  morning,  Johnson  and  Boswell  took  leave 
of  the  ladies  and  their  excellent  companion  the  young  laird, 
who  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned.  A  year  after,  he 
unfortunately  perished  between  Ulva  and  Mull,  just  opposite 
to  the  house  of  M'Quarrie  ;  the  boat  in  which  he  was  being 
swamped  by  the  intoxication  of  the  sailors,  who  had  partaken 
too  largely  of  that  gentleman's  wonted  hospitality. 

Sir  Allan  M'Lean  embarked  with  the  tourists,  in  a  strong 
good  boat  with  four  stout  rowers,  for  Icolmkill.  Anxious 
for  the  honour  of  Mull,  the  baronet,  as  they  sailed  along, 
talked  of  its  woods,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Johnson,  as 
appearing  at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of  that  island.  "  Sir," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  I  saw  at  Tobermorie  what  they  called  a 
wood,  which  I  unluckily  took  for  heath.  If  you  shew  me 

1  It  is  now  uninhabited.  The  ruins  of  the  huts— for  they  were  nothing 
better — in  which  Johnson  was  received  by  Sir  Allan,  were  visible  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the  island. 

3  Boswell  adds :  "  Indeed,  he  has  shewn  it  during  the  whole  of  our  tour. 
One  night,  in  Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  a  broad  sword  and 
target,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance  ;  and,  another  night,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  age,  his  size,  and  his 
bushy  grey  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  presented  the  image  of  a  vener 
able  Scnachi ;  and,  however  unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed 
much  pleased  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Caledonian." 
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what  I  shall  take  for  furze,  it  will  be  some  thing."  It  was 
night  ere  they  reached  the  strand  of  Icolmkill,  and  de 
scried  the  tower  of  its  ruined  cathedral.  The  boat  could 
not  be  brought  close  to  the  shore,  so  Sir  Allan  and  Bos- 
well  submitted  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  from 
thence  to  the  strand ;  but  Johnson  sprang  into  the  sea,  and 
waded  vigorously  out.  When  they  had  landed  on  the  sa 
cred  isle,  the  Doctor  and  Boswell  embraced.  Their  feelings 
have  been  forcibly  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  former,  as 
follows : 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which, 
was  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know 
ledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endea 
voured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as 
may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona  I"1 

They  passed  the  night  in  a  large  barn.  Their  beds  were 
composed  of  hay.  Each  slept  in  his  clothes,  and  had  a 
portmanteau  for  a  pillow.  Early  the  next  morning,  they  sur 
veyed  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  around  them ; 
and,  setting  sail  at  noon,  landed  in  the  evening  at  Mull,  near 
the  house  of  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  named  Neil  Macleod,  by 
whom  they  were  very  agreeably  entertained.  At  breakfast 
on  the  day  following,  Sir  Allan  bragged  that  Scotland  had 
the  advantage  of  England  by  its  having  more  water.  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  would  not  have  your  water,  to  take  the 
vile  bogs  which  produce  it.  You  have  too  much  !  A  man 
who  is  drowned  has  more  water  than  either  of  us;"  and  then 
he  laughed,  and  proceeded :  "  Your  country  consists  of  two 
things, — stone  and  water.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  earth 

1  A  Journey,  &c.,  pp.  501,  602. 
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above  the  stone  in  some  places,  but  a  very  little ;  and  the 
stone  is  always  appearing.  It  is  like  a  man  in  rags;  the  naked 
skin  is  still  peeping  out." 

After  a  very  long  and  tedious  ride  through  a  most 
gloomy  and  desolate  country,  they  arrived,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  P.M.,  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbay, 
whom  Boswell  describes  as  a  bluff,  comely,  noisy  old  gentle 
man,  proud  of  his  hereditary  consequence,  and  a  very  hearty 
and  hospitable  landlord.  On  Friday,  October  22,  they  parted 
from  him  and  Sir  Allan  on  the  shore  of  Mull,  and  trusting 
themselves  to  a  ferry-boat,  of  which  the  bottom  was  strewed 
with  branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  they  reached  the  mainland 
in  the  evening,  and  put  up  at  Oban,  where  they  found  a 
tolerable  inn.  Johnson's  description  of  their  ride  thence  to 
Inverary  is  too  graphic  and  animated  to  be  omitted.  "  On 
the  next  day,"  he  relates,  "  we  began  our  journey  south 
wards.  The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For  half  the  day 
the  ground  was  rough,  and  our  horses  were  still  small.  Had 
they  required  much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to 
difficulties ;  for  I  think  we  had  amongst  us  but  one  bridle. 
We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally,  and  they  performed  their 
journey  well.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a 
firm  and  smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we 
travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with  contemplating  the 
scene  about  us.  The  night  came  on  while  we  had  yet  a 
great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we 
could  discern  the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on 
one  side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran  with  great 
violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain  was 
heavy,  and  the  whistling  of  the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower, 
the  rush  of  the  cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than  it  had  ever 
been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The  streams  which  ran 
across  the  way  from  the  hills  to  the  main  current  were  so 
frequent,  that  after  a  while  I  began  to  count  them;  and  in 
ten  miles  reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  themselves  on  my 
notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inverary,  where  we  found  an 
inn,  not  only  commodious  but  magnificent."1 

Dr.  Johnson's  clothes  were  thoroughly  wet  on  his  arrival 
1  A  Journey,  &c.,  pp.  514,  515. 
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at  the  above  hotel,  but  he  would  not  change  them.  The 
travellers  made  an  excellent  supper;  and  after  it  the  Rambler 
called  for  a  gill  of  whisky,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  let  me  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy  !"  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  they  spent  the  forenoon  "  calmly  and  pla 
cidly."  Johnson  wanted  books,  and  upon  inquiring  if  there 
were  any  in  the  house,  Hervey's  Meditations  were  brought  to 
him.  He  ridiculed  this  once-popular  work,  and  then  amused 
himself  by  dictating  to  Boswell  the  following 

"MEDITATION  ON  A  PUDDING. 

"  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding  is  com 
posed.  It  is  composed  of  flour  that  once  waved  in  the 
golden  grain,  and  drank  the  dews  of  the  morning;  of  milk 
pressed  from  the  swelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the 
beauteous  milk-maid,  whose  beauty  and  innocence  might 
have  recommended  a  worse  draught ;  who,  while  she  stroked 
the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious  thoughts  of  wandering  in 
palaces,  formed  no  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  fellow- 
creatures, — milk,  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  that  useful 
animal  that  eats  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  supplies  us  with 
that  which  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  mankind  in 
the  age  which  the  poets  have  agreed  to  call  golden.  It  is 
made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of  nature,  which  the  theoreti 
cal  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An  egg  contains  water 
within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface  ;  and  an  unformed  mass, 
by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a  regular  animal, 
furnished  with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers. 
Let  us  consider:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to  complete  the 
meditation  on  a  pudding?  If  more  is  wanting,  more  may  be 
found.  It  contains  salt,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  putrefac 
tion  ;  salt,  which  is  made  the  image  of  intellectual  excellence, 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  pudding." 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  resided  at  Inverary  Castle.  He  had 
always  treated  Boswell  with  civility ;  but  the  latter  had  rea 
son  to  believe  that  one  of  his  forensic  achievements  had  given 
offence  to  the  duke's  lady.  He  was  consequently  dubious  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  call  on  his  grace  or  not.  Johnson 
decided  that  he  ought;  but  "was  very  shy  of  discovering  a 
desire  to  be  invited  there  himself."  "  He  insisted,"  relates 
o  2 
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Boswell,  "  that  I  should  not  go  to  the  castle  this  day  before 
dinner,  as  it  would  look  like  seeking  an  invitation.  *  But,' 
said  I,  *  if  the  duke  invites  us  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow, 
shall  we  accept?'  '  Yes,  sir,' I  think  he  said,  'to  be  sure.' 
But  he  added,  '  He  won't  ask  us  !'  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
afraid  my  company  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  duchess. 
He  treated  this  objection  with  a  manly  disdain :  '  That,  sir, 
he  must  settle  with  his  wife.' "  About  the  time  that  he  sup 
posed  the  ladies  would  have  migrated  from  the  dining  to  the 
drawing-room,  Boswell  made  his  call,  and  was  most  politely 
received  by  the  duke,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
with  several  gentlemen.  When  they  rose  from  their  wine,  the 
visitor  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  duchess,  who, 
although  his  name  was  announced  by  her  husband,  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  him  !  He  was  invited  by  the  duke  to  dine 
at  the  castle  on  the  following  day,  and  bring  his  eminent 
friend  with  him.  On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  duly  presented  to  his  grace.  The  travellers  were  then 
shewn  over  the  house,  and  an  indelible  impression  was  made 
on  Boswell's  fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids,  "  tripping 
about,*'  to  cite  his  own  words,  "  in  neat  morning  dresses. 
After  seeing,"  he  adds,  "  for  a  long  time  little  but  rusticity, 
their  lively  manner,  and  gay  inviting  appearance,  pleased  me 
so  much,  that  I  though't  for  the  moment  I  could  have  been 
a  knight-errant  for  them."  At  dinner,  Johnson  was  placed 
next  his  noble  host.  Boswell  was  in  "  fine  spirits,"  and  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  the  duchess  by  offering  her  some  of  the 
dish  that  was  before  him,  and  drinking  her  health  "  audibly, 
and  with  a  steady  countenance."  The  only  remark,  how 
ever,  which  she  deigned  to  bestow  on  him  was  elicited  by  one 
of  his,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in  second  sight.  She 
said,  "I  fancy  you  will  be  a  methodist."  Subsequently, 
when  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  why  he  made  his  journey  so 
late  in  the  year,  Johnson  observed,  "  Why,  madam,  you  know 
Mr.  Boswell  must  attend  the  Court  of  Session,  and  it  does 
not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  August ;"  she  rejoined  with  some 
sharpness,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Boswell."  "  I  shall  make 
no  remark,"  writes  that  personage,  "  on  her  grace's  speech. 
I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but  when  I  recollected 
that  my  punishment  was  inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I 
had  that  kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel  who  is 
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strangled  by  a  silken  cord"  Poor  man  !  probably,  to  use  a 
vulgar  but  forcible  expression,  he  had  never  been  so  snubbed 
before. 

The  duke  provided  Johnson  with  a  "stately  steed"  from 
his  own  stable  on  the  following  day,  and  the  travellers  pro 
ceeded  southward  over  Glencroe,  a  bleak  and  dreary  region, 
but  made  easily  passable  by  a  military  road,  "  which,"  relates 
the  Doctor  in  his  Journey,  "  rises  from  either  end  of  the  glen 
by  an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufficiently  labo 
rious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a  seat  with 
this  inscription,  Rest  and  be  thankful.  Stones  were  placed 
to  mark  the  distances,  which  the  inhabitants  have  taken 
away,  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  new  miles" 

From  Glencroe  they  passed  through  a  pleasant  country 
to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were  received  "  with 
kind  and  elegant  hospitality"  at  Rosedon,  then  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoun.  On  the  following  evening  they 
reached  Cameron,  from  whence,  on  the  next  day,  they 
journeyed  in  a  post-chaise  to  Glasgow.  They  put  up  at 
the  Saracen's  Head  in  that  beautiful  city.  Here  Johnson, 
in  high  glee,  placed  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate,  and 
said  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way  of  soliloquy,  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Boswell,  "  Here  am  I,  an  Englishman, 
sitting  by  a  coal  fire." 

Friday,  October  29,  was  devoted  by  the  tourists  to  Glas 
gow,  its  University  and  literati.  "  The  general  impression," 
writes  Boswell,  "  upon  my  memory  is,  that  we  had  not  much 
conversation  at  Glasgow,  where  the  professors,  like  their 
brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  venture  to  expose  themselves 
much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which  they  knew  might  play 
upon  them."  Upon  this  passage  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  face 
tiously  observed :  "  Boswell  himself  was  callous  to  the  con 
tacts  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  when  telling  them,  always  reminds 
one  of  a  jockey  receiving  a  kick  from  the  horse  which  he  is 
shewing  off  to  a  customer,  and  is  grinning  with  pain  while 
he  is  trying  to  cry  out,  'Pretty  rogue, — no  vice,  —  all  fun.'" 

After  dinner  on  Tuesday,  November  2d,  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Auchinleck,  the  seat  of  Boswell's  father.  That  gen 
tleman  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Johnson  ; 
but  his  conscientious  discharge  of  his  onerous  duty  as  a 
Scotch  judge,  and  other  causes,  had  in  some  degree  affected 
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his  spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  disposed  than  formerly  to 
exert  his  faculties.  He  was  as  stanch  a  whig  and  presby- 
terian,1  as  Johnson  was  a  tory  and  churchman,  and  enter 
tained  so  partial  and  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  English 
luminary,  as  usually  to  call  him  "  a  Jacobite  fellow  "  "  Know 
ing  all  this,"  says  his  son,  "  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
bring  them  together,  had  not  my  father,  out  of  kindness  to 
me,  desired  me  to  invite  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  house." 

Anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  to  mar  the  sociability 
of  the  old  gentleman,  Boswell  conjured  his  Mentor  by  all  the 
ties  of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
him  upon  his  tour,  that  he  would  avoid  two  topics  in  tender 
ness  to  his  father's  prejudices  ;  the  first  related  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  about  whom  there 
was  then  some  dispute  current ;  the  second  concerned  the 
general  question  of  Whig  and  Tory.  "  I  shall  certainly  not 
talk  on  subjects  which  I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a  gentle 
man  under  whose  roof  I  am ;  especially,  I  shall  not  do  so  to 
your  father,'"  was  the  courteous  reply.  The  first  day  of  the 
visit  went  off  very  smoothly.  It  was  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  the  library  of  Auchinleck.  Boswell's  parent  was  a  scholar, 
and  the  Doctor  and  he  had  much  matter  for  conversation 
without  touching  on  the  points  of  difference.  The  second 
day  was  wet  throughout ;  but  Johnson  being  well  accommo 
dated,  and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  books,  was  not  dissatis 
fied.  Thursday,  November  4-,  proved  very  fine,  and  Boswell 
had  the  satisfaction  of  shewing  his  venerable  friend  "  the 
place  of  his  family."  Johnson  clambered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck,  the  "sullen  dignity"  of  which 
delighted  him  exceedingly.  As  the  sage  and  his  admirer 
wandered  together  in  the  neighbouring  groves,  the  latter  said 
to  his  companion,  that,  if  he  survived  him,  it  was  his  inten 
tion  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  there.  With  that  aversion 

1  "  This,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  terribly 
proud  aristocrat;  and  great  was  the  contempt  which  he  entertained  and 
expressed  for  his  son  James,  for  the  nature  of  his  friendships,  and  the  cha 
racter  of  the  personages  of  whom  he  was  engoue  one  after  another.  '  There's 
nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,'  he  said  to  a  friend  ;  '  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte. 
What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He's  done  wi'  Paoli — he's  off  wi'  the  land- 
louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he  has  pinned 
himself  to  now,  mon  ?'  Here  the  old  judge  summoned  up  a  sneer  of  most 
sovereign  contempt:  <A  dominie,  mon — an  auld  dominie;  he  keeped  a 
schule,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy  !'  " 
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to  the  mention  of  death  in  any  shape,  which  characterised 
Johnson,  he  turned  off  the  subject,  saying,  "Sir,  I  hope  to 
see  your  grandchildren." 

Notwithstanding  all  Boswell's  care,  his  father  and  the 
Doctor  had  a  violent  contention  before  the  termination  of 
Johnson's  visit.  Charles  the  Martyr  and  his  murderer  fur 
nished  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion,  which  ended  in 
Johnson's  pressing  on  the  old  judge  the  question,  what  good 
Cromwell  had  ever  done  to  his  country.  "  Doctor !"  ex 
claimed  Lord  Auchinleck,  "he  gart  kings  ken  that  they 
had  a  lith  in  their  neck," — he  taught  kings  they  had  a  joint 
in  their  necks.  Boswell  then  mediated  between  his  father 
and  the  philosopher;  and  availing  himself  of  the  judge's  sense 
of  hospitality,  which  was  punctilious,  reduced  the  debate  to 
more  order  and  propriety. 

On  Monday,  November  8th,  the  judge,  "  who,"  his  son 
remarks,  "  had  the  dignified  courtesy  of  an  old  baron,"  es 
corted  the  travellers  to  the  post-chaise  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Edinburgh ;  at  which  city  they  arrived  on  the  9th, 
after  an  absence  of  eighty-three  days. 

Johnson  remained  at  the  Scotch  metropolis  till  the  22d 
of  November.  During  this  sojourn  he  was  hospitably  feasted 
by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  sages  of  the  "  gude  city"  and  its 
environs  ;  and  on  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  home, 
he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  a  constant  levee  of 
various  persons  of  very  different  characters  and  descriptions. 
"  I  could  not  attend  him,"  says  Boswell,  "  being  obliged  to 
be  in  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but  my  wife  was  so  good  as  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  to  the  endless  task  of 
pouring  out  tea  for  my  friend  and  his  visitors." 

Two  of  Dr.  Johnson's  speeches  at  this  period  shall  be 
inserted  here.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  and  Boswell  were 
out  at  supper,  the  latter  happened  to  say,  that  one  evening  a 
number  of  years  before,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  "  in  a  wild  freak  of  youthful  extrava 
gance,  he  entertained  the  audience  prodigiously  by  imitating 
the  lowing  of  a  cow."  A  little  while  after  he  had  told  this 
story,  he  ventured  to  make  some  observation  which  was 
opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  lexicographer,  who  instantly 
exclaimed,  "  Nay,  sir,  if  you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd 
have  you  bellow  like  a  cow  !" 
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At  another  time  he  observed,  "  It  is  advantageous  to  an 
author  that  his  book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised. 
Fame  is  a  shuttlecock  :  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it  up,  it  must 
be  struck  at  both  ends." 

The  Doctor  journeyed  by  coach  to  England.  In  a  letter 
to  Boswell,  dated  November  27,  1773,  he  says,  "I  came  home 
last  night  without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  weariness  ; 
and  am  ready  to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  shall  go  to  Oxford 
on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Boswell  wished  me  well  to  go, — 
her  wishes  have  not  been  disappointed." 

It  appears  that  Johnson's  opinion  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
preferred  "his  room  to  his  company"  was  not  groundless. 
"  The  truth  is,"  apologises  her  husband,  "  that  his  irregular 
hours  and  uncouth  habits — such  as  turning  the  candles  with 
their  heads  downwards,  when  they  did  not  burn  bright 
enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon  the  carpet-^- could 
not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that 
high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who 
knew  him  ;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  she 
thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her  husband.  She 
once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made,  with  more  point  than  jus 
tice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject :  *  I  have  seen  many  a 
bear  led  by  a  man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a 
bear.' " 

Johnson's  forgiving  disposition  was  strongly  tested  on 
his  return  to  London,  by  a  liberty  which  Davies  the  book 
seller  had  taken  in  his  absence,  of  publishing  two  volumes, 
entitled  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  by  the  author 
of  the  Rambler ;  in  which  collection  were  several  of  the 
Doctor's  anonymous  writings,  and  others  in  which  he  had 
no  concern  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very  angry ;  but  soon 
relented,  arid  continued  to  treat  his  old  friend  with  his  former 
kindness. 

He  began  the  year  1774*  with  the  following  observation  on 
its  predecessor  :  u  This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improve 
ment,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than 
increased  my  learning."  We  have  cited  his  description  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  determined  upon  writing  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  the  Hebrides.  To  this  work  he  now  dili 
gently  addressed  himself.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Langton, 
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dated  July  5,  he  thus  refers  to  the  decease  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
which  had  recently  taken  place : 

"  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it, 
by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered  —  he  was  a  very  great 
man." 

On  the  day  that  the  above  was  put  on  paper,  Johnson 
set  out  with  the  Thrales  on  a  tour  through  Wales.  His 
diary  of  this  excursion  was  preserved  by  his  black  servant, 
Barber,  and  has  been  published  ;  but  it  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  particularly  interesting,  or  characteristic  of  its 
author. 

In  this  journey  Dr.  Johnson  passed  two  days  at  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Middleton,  of  Gwynagag.  While  he  remained 
there,  the  gardener  caught  a  hare  amidst  some  potato-plants, 
and  brought  it  to  his  master,  then  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Doctor.  An  order  was  given  to  carry  it  to  the 
cook.  As  soon  as  Johnson  heard  this  sentence,  he  begged 
to  have  the  animal  placed  in  his  arms:  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  than,  approaching  the  window,  then  half  open,  he  re 
stored  the  hare  to  her  liberty,  shouting  after  her  to  accelerate 
her  speed.  "  What  have  you  done  ?"  cried  the  colonel ; 
"  why,  Doctor,  you  have  robbed  my  table  of  a  delicacy,  per 
haps  deprived  us  of  a  dinner."  "  So  much  the  better,  sir," 
was  Johnson's  humane  reply  ;  "  for  if  your  table  is  to  be  sup 
plied  at  the  expense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  I  envy  not 
the  appetite  of  him  who  eats  it.  This,  sir,  is  not  a  hareferce 
natures,  but  one  which  had  placed  itself  under  your  protec 
tion  ;  and  savage  indeed  must  be  that  man  who  does  not 
make  his  hearth  an  asylum  for  the  confiding  stranger."  Con 
nected  with  Johnson's  Welsh  excursion  is  another  character 
istic  anecdote :  "  One  day  at  dinner,"  relates  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  I 
meant  to  please  Mr.  Johnson  particularly  with  a  dish  of  very 
young  peas.  <  Are  not  they  charming  ?'  said  I  to  him  while 
he  was  eating  them.  *  Perhaps,'  said  he,  '  they  would  be  so 
— to  a  pig.'  " 

He  returned  to  London  on  the  20th  of  September — an 
event  of  which  he  informed  Boswell  on  the  following  day, 
adding : 
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"  I  have  been  in  five  of  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales, 
and  have  seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their 
bishops  ;  have  been  upon  Penmaenmaur  and  Snowdon,  and 
crossed  over  into  Anglesea.  But  Wales  is  so  little  different 
from  England,  that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the 
traveller." 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1774  Parliament  was  dis 
solved.  Wishing  to  support  Mr.  Thrale  at  the  following 
general  election,  Johnson  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  the  Patriot,  and  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  which  he  portrayed  a  real  patriot,  in  the  original 
and  genuine  meaning  of  that  much-perverted  word: — a  sin 
cere,  steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country.  On  November  26th 
he  informed  Boswell,  "  Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page 
of  our  Journey  to  the  Hebrides"  "  This  work,"  to  cite  the 
words  of  his  fellow-traveller,  "  abounds  in  extensive  philo 
sophical  views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious  sentiment  and 
lively  description.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  indeed,  consists 
of  speculations,  which,  many  years  before  he  saw  the  wild 
regions  which  we  have  visited  together,  probably  had  em 
ployed  his  attention  ;  though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes 
undoubtedly  quickened  and  augmented  them.  Mr.  Orme, 
the  very  able  historian,  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  which 
he  thus  strongly  expressed :  '  There  are  in  the  book  thoughts 
which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson, 
have  been  formed  and  polished  like  pebbles  rolled  in  the 
ocean.' " 

Johnson  has  been  censured  for  entertaining  an  undue 
prejudice  against  the  country  and  people  of  Scotland.  In 
the  printed  journal  of  his  tour,  however,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked,  "  there  is  nothing  that  a  fair  or  liberal  Scotchman 
can  or  does  complain  of."  He  has  treated  Scotland  no  worse 
than  he  did  even  his  best  friends,  whose  characters  he  used  to 
give  as  they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light  and  shade ;  and 
his  compliments  to  individual  Scotchmen  are  judicious,  ele 
gant,  and  well-conceived,  and  express  the  sense  of  gratitude 
proportioned  to  the  favours  he  experienced.  Of  the  many 
criticisms,  favourable  and  the  reverse,  which  have  been  of 
fered  upon  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  there 
exists  not,  we  believe,  a  more  correct  or  impartial  one  than 
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that  which  is  comprised  in  the  following  remarks,  by  one  of 
Boswell's  fellow-countrymen  and  correspondents: 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease,  for  it  has 
no  pretensions.  The  author  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer, 
nor  an  antiquary,  nor  very  learned  in  the  history  of  Scot 
land,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be 
wished,  that  they  who  have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and 
of  course  more  curious  regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good 
sense.  Of  the  state  of  learning,  his  observations  on  Glas 
gow  University  shew  he  has  formed  a  very  sound  judg 
ment." 

Very  different  from  the  above  were  the  sentiments  of 
many  North  Britons,  who  attacked  Johnson  with  rancorous 
violence,  on  account  of  his  supposed  injurious  treatment  of 
their  country  and  its  inhabitants.  All  their  assaults,  how 
ever,  only  furnished  amusement  for  the  party  assailed  ;  and 
one  of  their  missiles — "a  scurrilous  volume,  larger  than 
Johnson's  own,  and  filled  with  malignant  abuse" — but  elicited 
from  him  the  following  "pleasant"  observation:  "This  fellow 
must  be  a  blockhead.  They  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
their  abuse.  Who  will  read  a  five-shilling  book  against  me? 
No,  sir ;  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept  pelting  me 
with  pamphlets." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  one  portion  of  his  'Jour 
ney'  drew  down  upon  him,  not  merely  vituperative  language, 
but  a  menace  of  another  kind  of  castigation.  We  have 
omitted  to  record  that,  during  his  stay  in  the  Hebrides,  John 
son  was  very  industrious  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Gaelic 
language,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  certain  poems  then  lately  published,  and  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  an  ancient  bard,  who,  till  then,  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was,  a  persuasion 
that  the  effusions  in  question  were  little  else  than  a  forgery. 
It  was  this  opinion,  strongly  and  unequivocally  expressed 
in  the  narrative  of  his  tour,  which  gave  rise  to  the  event 
above  mentioned  ;  for  no  sooner  did  it  appear,  than  Mr. 
James  Macpherson,  the  publisher  of  the  poems,  threatened 
Johnson  with  personal  chastisement.  He  little  knew  the  in- 
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trepidity1  of  the  man  he  thus  attempted  to  intimidate,  and 
who  returned  him  this  laconic  but  spirited  answer : 

"  MR.  JAMES  MACPHERSON, — I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall 
do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from  detecting 
what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I  thought  your 
book  an  imposture — I  think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  tiie  public,  which  I  here 
dare  you  to  refute.  Your  rage  I  defy ;  your  abilities,  since 
your  '  Homer,'  are  not  so  formidable ;  and  what  I  hear  of 
your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard,  not  to  what  you  shall 
say,  but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print  this  if  you 
will.  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

Whether  Johnson,  remarks  one  of  his  biographers,  was 
apprehensive  that  his  adversary  would  put  his  threat  in  ex 
ecution,  or  that  he  meant  to  shew  all  who  came  to  see  him 
that  he  stood  upon  his  guard,  he  provided  himself  with  a 
weapon,  both  of  the  defensive  and  offensive  kind.  It  was  an 
oak-plant  of  a  tremendous  size,  —  a  plant,  and  not  a  shoot  or 

1  No  man,  says  Boswell,  was  ever  more  remarkable  for  personal  cour 
age.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather,  "  of  something 
after  death ;"  but  his  fear  was  from  reflection — the  result  of  philosophical 
and  religious  consideration ;  his  courage  natural.  He  feared  death,  but  he 
feared  nothing  else,  not  even  what  might  occasion  death.  Many  instances 
of  Johnson's  resolution  may  be  mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
house  in  the  country,  when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went  up  to 
them,  and  beat  them  till  they  separated ;  and  at  another  time,  when  told  of 
the  danger  there  was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with  many  balls, 
he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall.  Mr.  Langton  told 
Boswell,  that  when  he  and  Johnson  were  swimming  together  near  Oxford, 
he  cautioned  the  latter  against  a  pool  which  was  reckoned  particularly 
dangerous  ;  upon  which  he  directly  swam  into  it.  One  night  Johnson  was 
attacked  in  the  street  by  four  men,  whom  he  kept  at  bay  till  the  watch 
came  up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the  round-house.  Foote,  the 
comedian,  had  resolved  to  imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage,  expecting  great 
profits  from  the  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  Johnson  being  informed 
of  his  intention,  and  being  at  dinner  with  Davies  the  bookseller,  inquired 
"  what  was  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick?"  and  being  answered  six 
pence,  "  Why  then,  sir,"  said  he,  "  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to 
purchase  a  shilling  one.  I'll  have  a  double  quantity  ;  for  I  am  told  Foote 
means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it ;  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall 
not  do  it  with  impunity."  Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of  this, 
which  effectually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the  mimic. 
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branch  ;  for  it  had  a  root,  which,  being  trimmed  to  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  became  the  head  of  it.  Its  height  was 
upwards  of  six  feet ;  and  from  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  lower  end,  increased  to  near  three.  This  he  kept  in  his 
bed-chamber,  so  near  the  chair  in  which  he  constantly  sat  as 
to  be  within  reach.  This  precaution  turned  out  to  be  un 
necessary.  The  above  letter  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  be 
tween  Johnson  and  Macpherson  ;  but  by  other  persons  it  was 
continued  for  a  long  time  with  great  asperity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Johnson  visits  Oxford.  Publishes  Taxation  no  Tyranny.  Receives  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford.  His  opinion  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  George  I.  Patriotism.  Happiness.  Johnson  fasts  on 
Good  Friday.  Extracts  from  his  private  register.  His  breakfast  ap 
paratus.  Alchymy.  Johnson  makes  his  annual  ramble  to  the  middle 
counties.  He  goes  to  France.  Fontainebleau.  Paris.  English  Bene 
dictines.  Indelicacy  of  the  French.  Boswell  arrives  in  London.  Bos- 
well  accompanies  Johnson  to  Oxford.  Pembroke  College.  English 
Inns.  Birmingham.  Church  festivals.  Lichfield.  Mr.  Jackson.  In 
stance  of  Johnson's  humanity.  His  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  the  death 
of  her  son.  Ashbourne.  Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Butler.  Extracts  from 
Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations.  Gloomy  penitence.  The  Spec 
tator.  Johnson  goes  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  Rowley's  poetry.  Thomas 
Chatterton.  St.  Mary,  Redcliff.  Johnson  returns  to  London.  Dines 
with  John  Wilkes.  Foote.  Scotland  and  Boswell. 

IN  March  1775  Johnson  paid  a  short  visit  to  Oxford.  On 
the  7th  of  that  month  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Taxation  no  Tyranny  ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and 
Address  of  the  American  Congress  :  in  which  he  ably  refuted 
the  arguments  by  which  our  American  colonists  endeavoured 
to  justify  that  rebellion  which  issued  in  their  national  inde 
pendence.  Boswell  arrived  in  London  on  the  21st  of  March. 
A  few  days  after,  Johnson  received  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  highly 
pleased  with  this  new  dignity  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
never  appears  to  have  assumed  his  title  of  Doctor,  but  called 
himself  Mr.  Johnson.  "  I  once,"  says  Boswell,  "  observed 
on  his  table  a  letter  directed  to  him  with  the  addition  of 
Esquire,  and  objected  to  it  as  being  a  designation  inferior  to 
that  of  Doctor  ;  but  he  checked  me,  and  seemed  pleased  with 
it ;  because,  as  I  conjectured,  he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken 
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out  of  the  class  of  literary  men,  and  be  merely  genteel  — 
un  gentilhomme  comme  un  autre." 

On  Thursday,  April  6th,  the  sage  and  his  disciple  dined  to 
gether  at  Mr.  Davies's,  on  which  occasion  Johnson  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  Jacobitical  strain  :  "  Charles  II.  was 
licentious  in  his  practice,  but  he  always  had  a  reverence  for 
what  was  good.  Charles  II.  knew  his  people,  and  rewarded 
merit.  The  church  was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  his 
reign.  He  was  the  best  king  we  have  had,  from  his  time 
till  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  except  James  II.,  who 
was  a  very  good  king,  but  unhappily  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they  should  be 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his 
subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great  empire.  We,  who  thought  we 
should  not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics,  had  the 
merit  of  maintaining  our  religion  at  the  expense  of  submit 
ting  ourselves  to  the  government  of  King  William  (for  it 
could  not  be  done  otherwise) — to  the  government  of  one  of 
the  most  worthless  scoundrels  that  ever  existed.  No;  Charles 
II.  was  not  such  a  man  as  George  II.  He  did  not  destroy 
his  father's  will.  He  took  money,  indeed,  from  France ;  but 
he  did  not  betray  those  over  w'hom  he  ruled — he  did  not  let 
the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  George  I.  knew  nothing,  and 
desired  to  know  nothing ;  did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do 
nothing  ;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  is  told  of  him  is,  that 
he  wished  to  restore  the  crown  to  its  hereditary  successor." 

Boswell  dined  with  his  venerable  friend  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's  on  the  Monday  following,  when  Johnson  enlarged 
upon  Pope's  melancholy  observation, 

"  Man.  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

He  asserted  that  the  present  was  never  a  happy  state  to  any 
human  being ;  but  that,  as  every  part  of  life  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come, 
in  which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some  happiness 
produced  by  hope.  Being  pressed  upon  this  subject,  and 
asked  if  he  really  was  of  opinion  that,  though  in  general 
happiness  was  very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some 
times  happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present,  he  answered, 
*'  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk." 

p  2 
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We  are  told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  Johnson  did  not  like  any 
one  who  said  they  were  happy,  or  who  said  any  one  else  was 
so.  "  It  was  all  cant"  he  would  cry  ;  "  the  dog  knows  he  is 
miserable  all  the  time."  A  friend  whom  he  loved  exceed 
ingly  told  him  on  one  occasion,  notwithstanding,  that  his 
wife's  sister  was  really  happy  ;  and  called  upon  the  lady  to 
confirm  his  assertion  ;  which  she  did  with  an  accent  and  man 
ner  capable  of  offending  the  Doctor,  if  her  position  had  not 
been  sufficient,  without  any  thing  more,  to  put  him  in  a  very 
ill  humour.  "  If  your  sister-in-law  is  really  the  contented 
being  she  professes  herself,  sir,"  said  he,  "  her  life  gives  the 
lie  to  every  research  of  humanity ;  for  she  is  happy  without 
health,  without  beauty,  without  money,  and  without  under 
standing." 

"On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,"  relates  Bos- 
well,  "I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my 
usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  ob 
served  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly,  that  he  did  not  even 
taste  bread,  and  took  no  milk  with  his  tea — I  suppose  be 
cause  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food." 

The  following  record,  in  reference  to  this  and  the  en 
suing  day,  occurs  in  Johnson's  private  register : 

"  Good  Friday,  April  14-,  1775.  Boswell  came  in  before 
I  was  up.  We  breakfasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk 
or  bread.  We  went  to  church ;  saw  Dr.  Wetherell1  in  the 
pue,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with  us.  He  did  not 
go  very  soon ;  and  Boswell  stayed.  Boswell  and  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  Boswell's 
desire  ;  and  I  eat  one  bun,  I  think,  that  I  might  not  seem  to 
fast  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had 
some  serious  talk.  When  he  went,  I  gave  Francis  some  di 
rections  for  preparation  to  communicate.  Thus  has  passed, 
hitherto,  this  awful  day. 

"  10h  30m  P.M.  When  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of 
improvement  and  amendment,  which  have  year  after  year 
been  made  and  broken,  either  by  negligence,  forgetfulness, 
vicious  idleness,  casual  interruption,  or  morbid  infirmity  ; 
when  I  find  that  so  much  of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitably 
away,  and  that  I  can  descry,  by  retrospection,  scarcely  a  few 

1  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
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single  days  properly  and  vigorously  employed  :  why  do  I 
yet  try  to  resolve  again  ?  I  try,  because  reformation  is  ne 
cessary,  and  despair  is  criminal.  I  try,  in  humble  hope  of 
the  help  of  GOD. 

"  Easter  Eve,  April  15,  1775.  I  rose  more  early  than  is 

common I  prayed  ;  but  my  mind  was  unsettled,  and 

I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.  After  the  bread  and  tea,  I 
trifled ;  and  about  three  ordered  coffee  and  buns  for  my  din 
ner.  I  find  more  faintness  and  uneasiness  in  fasting  than 
formerly.  While  coffee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a 

man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years 

We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past  occurrences,  and  eat  and 
drank  together.  I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and 
tried  Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity r,  but  did  not  settle.  I  then 
went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was  tolerably  composed." 

Between  the  above  date  and  the  23d  of  May,  on  which 
day  he  left  town  for  Scotland,  Boswell's  notes  on  Johnson's 
conversation,  &c.  are  scanty  and  uninteresting.  From  this 
charge,  however,  we  must  except  the  following  memoran 
dum  :  "On  Saturday,  May  13,  I  breakfasted  with  him  by 
invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a  Scotch 
advocate,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon. 
Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  Lord 
Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
His  tea,  and  rolls  and  butter,  and  whole  breakfast  apparatus 
were  all  in  such  decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  cour 
teous,  that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and  won 
dered  at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's  sloven 
liness  and  roughness.  I  have  preserved  nothing  of  what 
passed,  except  that  Crosbie  pleased  him  much,  by  talking 
learnedly  of  alchyray  ;  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a  posi 
tive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in  considering  what 
progress  had  actually  been  made  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals — what  near  approaches  there  had  been  made  to  the 
making  of  gold  ;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed  that  a  per 
son  in  the  Russian  dominions  had  discovered  the  secret,  but 
died  without  revealing  it,  as  imagining  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  society.  He  added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  it  might 
in  time  be  generally  known." 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Dr.  Johnson  set  out  on  what 
he  termed  "  his  annual  ramble  to  the  middle  counties."  He 
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writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  a  letter  dated  Oxford,  June  1 : 
"  Don't  suppose  that  I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Streatham.  I 
went  this  morning  to  the  chapel  at  six ;  and  if  I  were  to  stay, 
would  try  to  conform  to  all  wholesome  rules." 

He  returned  to  London  in  August;  and  on  the  15th  of 
the  following  month  left  it  for  France,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he 
went  upon  the  continent.  By  a  note  in  his  diary,  it  appears 
that  he  laid  out  nearly  thirty  pounds  in  clothes1  for  his  jour 
ney.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  any  account 
of  this  excursion.  One  small  paper  book,  containing  a  "di 
urnal  register"  of  his  life  and  observations  abroad,  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  4th  of  November,  has  been  preserved  ; 
and  exhibits  such  an  ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness,  as  are 
found  but  in  few  travellers,  especially  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  notes  or  minutes,  however,  of  which  this  journal  con 
sists  are  very  short,  and  evidently  written  merely  to  assist 
Johnson's  own  recollection.  They  are,  consequently,  devoid 
of  interest  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  this  bio 
graphy.  In  a  letter  written  from  Paris  to  his  humble  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Levett,  the  Doctor  observes : 

"  We  came  yesterday  from  Fontainebleau,  where  the  court 
is  now.  We  went  to  see  the  king  and  queen  at  dinner;  and 

1  "  His  garb  and  mode  of  dressing,  if  it  could  be  called  dressing,"  says 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  had  long  been  so  inflexib'y  determined,  as  to  resist  all 
the  innovations  of  fashion.  His  friends  had  therefore  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  such  a  compliance  in  this  respect  as  might  serve  to  keep 
them  in  countenance,  and  secure  him  from  the  danger  of  ridicule :  he 
yielded  to  their  remonstrances  so  far  as  to  dress  in  a  suit  of  black,  and  a 
bourgeois  wig,  but  resisted  their  importunities  to  wear  ruffles/'  "  It 
happened,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the  same  time 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  description  of  my  friend  while  there  was  abund 
antly  ludicrous.  He  told  me,  that  the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his 
figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which  he  obstinately  continued  exactly 
as  in  London  ; — his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He 
mentioned  that  an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  '  Sir,  you  have  not 
seen  the  best  French  players.'  Johnson.  '  Players,  sir !  I  look  on  them 
as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint-stools  to  make  faces 
and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs.'  *  But,  sir,  you  will  allow  that 
some  players  are  better  than  others  ?'  J.  'Yes,  sir,  as  some  dogs  dance 
better  than  others.'  "  It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
that  Johnson  did  make  some  alterations  in  his  dress  at  Paris.  In  the  lexi 
cographer's  journal,  also,  is  a  memorandum  about  white  stockings,  wig, 
and  hat ;  and  in  another  place  we  are  informed  that  "  during  his  travels  in 
France  he  was  furnished  with  a  French-made  wig  of  handsome  construc 
tion." 
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the  queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss  [Thrale],  that  she  sent 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she  was.  I  find  all  true 
that  you  have  ever  told  me  of  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very 
liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine  table ;  but 
I  think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  con 
vent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked  with  her  through  the 
grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the  English  Bene 
dictine  friars.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  make  much 
acquaintance  here ;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
some  private  houses  are  very  magnificent,  there  is  no  very 
great  pleasure,  after  having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more ; 
at  least  the  pleasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have 
an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall  come 
home." 

Johnson,  subsequently,  in  conversation,  repeated  the  above 
statement  of  his  inability  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Pa 
risians,  adding,  "  I  spoke  only  in  Latin,1  and  I  could  not 
have  much  conversation.  There  is  no  good  in  letting  the 
French  have  a  superiority  over  you  every  word  you  speak." 
We  are  told  that  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  "  That  a  man 
should  not  let  himself  down  by  speaking  a  language  which 
he  speaks  imperfectly  ;"  and  that  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
at  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented  him 
to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would  not  deign  to 
speak  French,  but  talked  Latin,  though  his  excellency  did 
not  understand  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  English  pro 
nunciation  ;  yet,  upon  another  occasion,  he  was  observed  to 
speak  French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke  Eng 
lish  ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of 
surprise,  he  answered,  "  Because  I  think  my  French  is  as 
good  as  his  English." 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  indited  by 
Johnson  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  a  few  days  after  his  return 
from  the  continent : 

"  Nov.  16,  1775. — This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris. 
....  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The 
palaces  and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid  and  mag 
nificent  ;  and,  what  would  please  you,  there  are  many  fine 

i  Boswell  says  that  Johnson  "  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and 
elegance." 
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pictures;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodious  or 
pleasant." 

This  concluding  remark  accords  with  the  Doctor's  obser 
vations  to  Boswell  in  the  next  year.  "  The  great  in  France," 
he  said,  "live  magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  miserably. 
There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England.  The  shops 
of  Paris  are  mean  ;  the  meat  in  the  markets  is  such  as  would 
be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  justly  ob 
served,  that  the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them 
by  necessity;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat  unless  they 
added  some  taste  to  it.  The  French  are  an  indelicate  people ; 
they  will  spit  upon  any  place.  At  Madame's  [Du  Bocage], 
a  literary  lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar  in  his 
fingers,  and  threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  going  to  put  it 
aside  ;  but  hearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me,  I  e'en 
tasted  Tom's  fingers.  The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea 
d  I'Anglaise.  The  spout  of  the  teapot  did  not  pour  freely; 
she  bade  the  footman  to  blow  into  it.1  France  is  worse  than 
Scotland  in  every  thing  but  climate.  Nature  has  done  more 
for  the  French,  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves  than 
the  Scotch  have  done." 

Boswell  arrived  in  London  on  Friday,  March  15th,  1776. 
He  hastened  the  next  morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  found  that  the  latter  had  removed  from  John 
son's  Court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt  Court,  No.  8,  and  was  then  at 
Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  Thither  Boswell  repaired,  and 
was  kindly  welcomed.  Johnson  in  a  moment  was  in  a  full 
glow  of  conversation  ;  "  and  I  felt  myself,"  says  his  admirer, 
"elevated  as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our 
looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affection." 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Boswell  and  his  venerable  friend 
left  the  Somerset  Coffeehouse  in  the  Strand,  by  coach,  "  on  a 
jaunt"  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lichfield,  and  Dr.  Taylor's, 
at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  first 
of  the  above  places,  they  were  disappointed  on  finding  that 

i  Miss  Reynolds  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Baretti  who  was  present, 
that  Madame  Bocage  herself  "  caught  up  the  teapot,  and  blew  into  the 
spout  with  all  her  might ;  then  finding  it  pour,  she  held  it  up  in  triumph, 
and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  <  Voila,  voila,  j'ai  regagne  Vhonneur  de  ma 
theitre  !'  " 
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Mr.  Scott,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  accompanied  Johnson 
from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone  into  the  country. 
Next  morning  they  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  common 
room  of  Pembroke  College.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Johnson, 
after  a  reverie  of  meditation,  "  here  I  used  to  play  at 
draughts  with  Phil.  Jones  and  Fludyer.  Jones  loved  beer, 
and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the  church.  Fludyer  turned 
out  a  scoundrel,1  a  whig,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  hav 
ing  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at  Putney,  and 
got  under  the  eye  of  some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time, 
and  so  became  a  violent  whig ;  but  he  had  been  a  scoundrel 
all  along,  to  be  sure."  "  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir,"  inquired 
Boswell,  "  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a  political 
scoundrel?  Did  he  cheat  at  draughts?"  "  Sir,"  was  John 
son's  reply,  "  we  never  played  for  money" 

They  quitted  Oxford  on  the  21st,  in  a  post-chaise,  drove 
through  Blenheim  Park,  and  dined  at  an  inn  at  Capelhouse; 
where  Johnson  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its 
taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for  not 
having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "  There  is  no 
private  house,"  said  he,  "  in  which  people  enjoy  themselves 
.so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much 
elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that  every  body  should  be 
easy, — in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be:  there  must 
always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of 
the  house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  no  man,  but  a  very  im 
pudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  an 
other  man's  house  as  in  his  own.  Whereas  at  taverns  there 
is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety  :  you  are  sure  you  are 
welcome  ;  and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble 
you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer 
you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity 

1  "  It  may  be-  observed,"  writes  Boswell,  "  that  he  used  the  epithet 
scoundrel,  very  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
understood,  but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation  ;  as  when  he  abruptly 
answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  '  Ready  to  become 
a  scoundrel,  madam  ;  with  a  little  more  spoiling,  you  will,  I  think,  make 
me  a  complete  rascal :'  he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self- 
indulgent  valetudinarian  ;  a  character  for  which  I  have  heard  him  express 
great  disgust." 
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which  waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  im 
mediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No,  sir ;  there 
is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  carried  rapidly  along,  he 
remarked,  "Life  has  not  many  things  better  than  this."  His 
extreme  fondness  for  the  very  act  of  travelling  has  been 
already  mentioned.1 

On  Saturday,  March  22d,  they  slept  at  Henley  ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  following  day  arrived  at  Birmingham.  Here 
they  were  entertained  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  quaker,  one  of 
whose  sect-fellows  objected  to  "the  observance  of  days,  and 
months,  and  years."  Johnson  answered,  "  The  Church  does 
not  superstitiously  observe  days  merely  as  days,  but  as  me 
morials  of  important  facts.  Christmas  might  be  kept  as  well 
upon  one  day  in  the  year  as  another ;  but  there  should  be 
a  stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
because  there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day 
will  be  neglected." 

The  travellers  went  on   to  Lichfield   in  the  evening  of 
March  23d.     They  journeyed  in  pensive  silence  and  dark 
ness  tillthey  came  within  the  focus  of  the  lamps  of  that  city  ; 
when  Johnson   remarked,  "  Now  we    are  getting  out  of  a 
state  of  death."     They  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns, — a  good 
old-fashioned  inn,  and  the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  , 
the  Doctor  was  born.     Next  day,  Boswell  was  introduced  to  i 
Miss  Lucy  Porter,  "  now  an  old  maid,  with  much  simplicity 
of  manner."      They  then  visited  Peter  Garrick,  brother  of 
the  great  actor.     "  We  dined,"  relates  Boswell,  "  at  our  inn, 

1  "I  asked  him,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "why he  doated  on  a  coach  so  ?  And 
received  for  answer,  that,  '  in  the  first  place,  the  company  was  shut  in  with 
him  there,  and  could  not  escape  as  out  of  a  room  :  in  the  next  place,  he 
heard  all  that  was  said  in  a  carriage,  where  it  was  my  turn  to  be  deaf :' 
and  very  impatient  was  he  at  my  occasional  difficulty  of  hearing.  On  this 
account  he  wished  to  travel  all  over  the  world  ;  for  the  very  act  of  going 
forward  was  delightful  to  him,  and  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  acci 
dents,  which  he  said  never  happened ;  nor  did  the  running  away  of  the 
horses  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  between  Vernon  and  St.  Denys  in  France 
convince  him  to  the  contrary  ;  « for  nothing  came  of  it,'  he  said, '"  except  that 
Mr.  Thrale  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  into  a  chalk-pit,  and  then  came  up 
again,  looking  as  white  !"  When  the  truth  was,  all  their  lives  were  saved 
by  the  greatest  providence  ever  exerted  in  favour  of  three  human  creatures  ; 
and  the  part  Mr.  Thrale  took  from  desperation  was  the  likeliest  thing  in 
the  world  to  produce  broken  limbs  and  death." 
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and  had  with  us  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows, 
whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he  seemed  to 
be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  grey 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow 
uncurled  wig  ;  and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness  which 
betokens,  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  '  leave  his  can.'  He 
drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham, 
but  had  not  succeeded  ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home, 
and  had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner 
than  common  ;  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which  Dr.  John 
son  listened  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might  assist  him 
with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine  humanity 
and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who  has  been  most 
unjustly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and  destitute  of 
tenderness.  A  thousand  such  instances  might  have  been 
recorded  in  the  course  of  his  long  life ;  though  that  his  tem 
per  was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his  manner  often  rough,  cannot 
be  denied." 

On  Monday,  March  25th,  when  breakfasting  at  Miss 
Lucy  Porter's,  Johnson  received  a  letter  informing  him  of 
the  decease  of  the  Thrales'  only  son.  After  dinner,  he 
wrote  the  following  admirable  epistle  to  the  bereaved  mo 
ther  :— 

«•  DEAR  MADAM,— This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach 
you  many  days  before  me :  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to  come  and 
partake  it. 

"  Poor,  dear,  sweet  little  boy  !  When  I  read  the  letter  this 
day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  '  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to 
translation.'  Yet,  however  I  may  convince  myself  of  this, 
the  tears  are  in  my  eyes  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as 
you  loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as 
you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

"He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  could  not  have 
enjoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long  be  separated  from  him. 
He  has  probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now 
feeling. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we 
resign  ourselves  to  Almighty  Goodness,  and  fall  down,  with 
out  irreverent  murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributor  of 

Q 
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good  and  evil,  with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  for  a 
night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

"  I. have  known  you,  madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you 
want  any  arguments  for  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will ; 
nor  can  my  consolation  have  any  effect,  but  that  of  shewing 
that  I  wish  to  comfort  you.  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember,  first,  that  your  child  is  happy; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of  this  world, 
but  from  those  more  formidable  dangers  which  extend  their 
mischief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into  the  world  a 
rational  being;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the  little  life 
that  has  been  granted  to  him ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  his  happiness  is  now. 

**  When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tranquillity  as 
nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon 
your  accustomed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainments.  You 
can  do  no  more  for  our  dear  boy  ;  but  you  must  not  there 
fore  think  less  on  those  whom  your  attention  may  make 
fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dearest  ma 
dam,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  tourists  were  conveyed  to 
Ashbourne  in  Dr.  Taylor's  "large  roomy  post-chaise,  drawn 
by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly 
postilions."  They  found  the  Doctor  living  upon  an  esta 
blishment  perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substantial,  "  cre 
ditable  equipage :"  his  house,  garden,  pleasure-ground,  table, 
— in  short,  every  thing  good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing. 
Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  good  prefer 
ment  in  the  Church, — being  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  rector  of  Bosworth.  "  His  size,  and  figure,  and  coun 
tenance,  and  manner,"  says  Boswell,  "  were  that  of  a  hearty 
English  squire,  with  the  parson  super-induced ;  and  I  took 
particular  notice  of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent, 
grave  man,  in  purple  clothes  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the 
butler  or  major-domo  of  a  bishop." 

The  old  school-fellows  met  with  great  cordiality.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physi 
cian  (Dr.  Butter,  who  attended  Johnson  in  his  last  illness), 
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and  said,  "  I  fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in 
the  country  dislike  him."  Johnson.  "  But  you  should  con 
sider,  sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser ; 
for  every  man  of  whom  you  get  the  better  will  be  very 
angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ  him  ;  whereas  if  people  get 
the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll  think, 
*  We'll  send  for  Dr.  Butter,  nevertheless.'  "  This  was  an 
observation  which  displayed  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
human  nature. 

After  staying  a  couple  of  days  at  .Ashbourne,  the  tra 
vellers  bent  their  course  back  to  the  metropolis,  which  they 
entered  on  March  28th.  Johnson,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  hurried  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough,  and  was 
chagrined  at  finding  the  coach  at  the  door,  waiting  to  carry 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Signer  Baretti,  their  Italian  master, 
to  Bath.  Although  she  knew  that  the  sage  had  hastened 
from  the  country  on  her  account,  Mrs.  Thrale,  without  cere 
mony,  proceeded  on  her  journey. 

In  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations  is  the  following 
entry  respecting  Good  Friday,  April  5th,  1776: 

"Though,  for  the  past  week,  I  have  had  an  anxious 
desire  of  communicating  to-day,  I  performed  no  particular 
act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church.  I  fasted, 
though  less  rigorously  than  at  other  times.  I  by  negligence 
poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  drank  one 
dish  of  coffee  with  Thrale;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of  drowsi 
ness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered  by  emptiness,  and 
called  for  tea,  with  peevish  and  impatient  eagerness.  My  dis 
tress  was  very  great." 

From  the  same  record  we  learn  the  state  of  his  mind  on 
the  ensuing  Easter-day.  He  writes : 

"  The  time  is  again  [come]  at  which,  since  the  death  of 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  G.OD  have  mercy,  I  have  com 
memorated  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  annually  pur 
posed  to  amend  my  life.  My  reigning  sin,  to  which,  per 
haps,  many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time,  and  gene 
ral  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  always  inclined,  and,  in  part 
of  my  life,  have  been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melan 
choly  and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has  had  me  in 
its  paroxysms  and  remissions ;  but  I  have  not  improved  the 
intervals,  nor  sufficiently  resisted  my  natural  inclination  or 
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sickly  habits.  ...  In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some 
radiations  of  comfort." 

After  coffee,  on  the  above  festival,  Johnson  and  Bosweli 
went  to  afternoon  service  at  St.  Clement's  church.  Observ 
ing  some  beggars  in  the  streets  as  they  walked  along,  the 
latter  said  that  he  supposed  there  was  no  civilised  country 
in  the  world  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people  was  prevented.  "  I  believe,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson,  "  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be 
unhappy,  than  that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would  be 
the  case  in  a  general  state  of  equality."  In  the  evening,  the 
Doctor  and  his  companion  sat  quietly  by  themselves.  Upon 
the  question,  "  whether  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  vicious 
actions  would  do  well  to  force  himself  into  solitude  and  sad 
ness,"  Johnson  remarked,  "  No,  sir,  unless  it  prevent  him 
from  being  vicious  again.  With  some  people  gloomy  peni 
tence  is  only  madness  turned  upside  down.  A  man  may  be 
gloomy  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  gloom,  he  has  re 
course  again  to  criminal  indulgences." 

On  Wednesday,  April  10th,  the  Doctor  and  Bosweli  met 
at  Mr.  Thrale's.  Talking  of  the  Spectator,  Johnson  said, 
"  It  is  wonderful  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad 
papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not  written  by 
Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that  half,  yet 
not  a  half  of  that  is  half  so  good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in 
the  English  language  is  the  paper  on  'Novelty;'1  yet  we  do 
not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by  Grove,  a  dissenting 
teacher." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Johnson  went  to  Bath  with  the 
Thrales,  and  thither  Bosweli  followed  him  on  the  26th  of 
April.  On  the  29th  that  gentleman  and  his  Mentor  made 
an  excursion  to  Bristol.  They  were  displeased  with  their 
inn  at  that  city.  "  Let  us  see  now,"  said  the  former,  "  how 
we  should  describe  it."  Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery. 
"  Describe  it,  sir  ?"  he  exclaimed.  «  Why,  it  was  so  bad, 
that — Bosweli  wished  to  be  in  Scotland  !"  The  Doctor 
inquired  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Rowley's 
poetry."  "  George  Catcot,  the  pewterer,"  relates  Bosweli, 
"  who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for 

1  No.  626. 
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Ossian,  attended  us  to  our  inn  ;  and,  with  a  triumphant  air 
of  lively  simplicity,  called  out,  '  I'll  make  Dr.  Johnson  a 
convert.'  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud  some  of 
Chatterton's  fabricated  verses;1  while  Catcot  stood  at  the 
back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum,  and 
beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not  yet  con 
vinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw 
some  of  the  originals,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  exe 
cuted  very  artificially ;  but,  from  a  careful  inspection  of 
them,  and  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  impos 
ture Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 

whatever  to  any  objections  ;  but  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all 
controversy,  that  we  should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes 
the  ancient  chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found. 
To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed  ;  and,  though 
troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breathing,  laboured  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous 
chest  stood.  «  There,'  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confi 
dent  credulity;  'there  is  the  very  chest  itself.'  After  this 
ocular  demonstration  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  He 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of 
learning  too,  and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for,  the  authenticity  of 
Fingal :  *  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I  was  young.' 
*  Have  you,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard?'  '1  have 
heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every  one  of  them'  " 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "  This  is  the  most  extraor 
dinary  young  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.     It 

1  Thomas  Chatterton,  whose  precocious  genius  has  gained  him  much 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1752.  His  father  was  sexton  at  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  in  the  above  city,  and  young  Chatterton  professed  to 
have  received  from  him  several  ancient  MSS.  These  he  palmed  upon  the 
world  as  the  poems  of  Rowley,  a  priest  of  Bristol  in  the  15th  century  ;  and 
so  admirably  was  his  forgery  executed,  that  it  is  even  now  rather  assumed 
than  proved  (though  there  can  be  little  moral  doubt  of  it)  that  he  did  forge 
and  not  find  the  MSS.  Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Horace 
Walpole  and  other  scholars  of  their  genuineness,  Chatterton  became  a 
party  writer  ;  seemingly  indifferent  which  party  he  wrote  for,  provided  he 
succeeded  in  getting  paid.  Even  this  resource  at  length  failed  him ;  and  in 
a  state  of  deep  despondency,  produced  by  absolute  want,  he  destroyed  him 
self  by  poison  in  1770. 

o  Q 
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is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things."  Of 
the  merit  of  the  poems,  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  con 
troversy,  he  remarked,  "  It  is  a  sword  which  cuts  both  ways. 
It  is  as  wonderful  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old  should  have 
stored  his  mind  with  such  a  strain  of  ideas  and  images,  as  to 
suppose  that  such  ease  of  versification  and  elegance  of  lan 
guage  were  produced  by  Rowley  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth." 

The  Doctor  returned  to  town  on  the  4th  of  May. 

It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  relate  a  very  curious  incident 
in  Johnson's  life — nothing  less  than  his  dining  on  terms 
of  friendly  familiarity  with  the  notorious  demagogue  John 
Wilkes  —  a  man  of  whom  his  dislike  was  so  great  that  it 
extended  even  to  his  connexions.  Boswell's  desire  of  being 
acquainted  with  celebrated  men  of  every  description  had 
made  him,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an  introduction 
to  the  lexicographer  and  the  democrat ;  and  he  conceived 
an  irresistible  wish  to  bring  these  personages  together.  How 
he -accomplished  this  nice  and  difficult  matter  cannot  be 
better  related  than  in  his  own  words  :  "  My  worthy  book 
sellers  and  friends,  Messieurs  Dilly  in  the  Poultry, — at  whose 
hospitable  and  well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a  greater 
number  of  literary  men  than  at  any  other,  except  that  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  some  more  gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  May  15.  '  Pray,' 
said  I,  'let  me  have  Dr.  Johnson.'  'What!  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  ?  Not  for  the  world,'  said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly ;  «  Dr. 
Johnson  would  never  forgive  me.'  '  Come,'  said  I ;  '  if  you'll 
let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall 
go  well.'  Dilly.  *  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them  both  here.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  enter 
tained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was  some 
times  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by 
means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my  point.  I  was  per 
suaded  that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal, 
'  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes?'  he  would 
have  flown  into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have  an 
swered,  <  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes,  sir !  I'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch.'  I  therefore,  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by 
ourselves  at  his  house  in  an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my 
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plan  thus :  "  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  his  respectful  compliments 
to  you,  and  would  be  happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  next,  along  with  me,  as  I 
must  soon  go  to  Scotland/  Johnson.  '  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Dilly  ;  I  will  wait  upon  him.'  Boswell.  '  Pro 
vided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  company  which  he  is  to  have 
is  agreeable  to  you?'  /.  'What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
the  world  as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentle 
man  what  company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?'  B.  ( I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meeting 
people  whom  you  might  not  like.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
some  of  his  patriotic  friends  with  him.'  J.  f  Well,  sir,  and 
what  then  ?  What  care  /  for  his  patriotic  friends  ?  Pooh  !' 
B.  *  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes  there.' 
J.  « And  if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to  me, 
sir?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  angry  with  you ;  but  really  it  is  treating  me 
strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any  company 
whatever,  occasionally.'  B.  '  Pray  forgive  me,  sir :  I  meant 
well.  But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  me.'  Thus  I 
secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he  would  find  him  very  well 
pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guesjls  on  the  day  appointed. 

"  Upon  the  much-expected  Wednesday,"  continues  Bos- 
well,  "  I  called  on  him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I 
often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out  together,  to  see  that  he 
was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  him 
buffetting  his  books,  covered  with  dust,  and  making  no  pre 
paration  for  going  abroad.  *  How  is  this,  sir  ?'  said  I ;  *  don't 
you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's  ?'  Johnson. 
'  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Dilly's  ;  it  went  out  of  my 
head.  I  have  ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams.' 
Boswell.  (  But,  rny  dear  sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged 
to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will  expect  you,  and 
will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't  come.'  /.  '  You  must 
talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this.' " 

Boswell,  in  much  trepidation  lest  his  project  should  be 
baulked  thus  at  the  eleventh  hour,  hastened  down  stairs  to 
the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  he  was  in  great  uneasi 
ness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  engaged  to  him  to  dine  that  day 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  but  that  he  had  told  him  he  had  forgotten  his 
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engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home.  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  she,  rather  peevishly  ;  "  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home." 
However,  after  a  deal  of  persuasion,  she  empowered  Boswell 
to  tell  his  venerable  friend,  "  That,  all  things  considered,  she 
thought  he  should  certainly  go."  "I  flew  back  to  him," 
relates  Boswell,  "  still  in  dust,  arid  careless  of  what  should  be 
the  event ;  '  indifferent  in  his  choice  to  go  or  stay  ;'  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's  consent,  he 
roared,  '  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,'  and  was  very  soon  dressed. 
When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a  hackney-coach  with  me,  I 
exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  post-chaise  with  him,  and  set  out  for  Gretna  Green." 

When  they  entered  Mr.  Billy's  drawing-room,  Johnson 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he  did  not  know. 
Boswell  kept  himself "  snug  and  quiet,"  watching  how  the 
Doctor  would  behave.  He  observed  him  whispering  to  Mr. 
Dilly,  "Who  is  that  gentleman,  sir?"  "Mr.  Arthur  Lee." 
"  Too,  too,  too,"  (under  his  breath)  was  Johnson's  answer. 
Mr.  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious  to  him,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  patriot,  but  an  American.  "  And  who,"  he 
inquired,  "is  the  gentleman  in  lace?"  "Mr.  Wilkes,  sir." 
This  information  confounded  him  still  more  ;  he  had  some 
difficulty  to  restrain  himself;  .and,  taking  up  a  book,  sat 
down  upon  a  window-seat,  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye 
upon  it  intently  for  some  time,  till  he  composed  himself. 
The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table  !"  dissolved 
his  reverie  ;  and  "  we  all,"  says  Boswell,  "  sat  down  without 
any  symptom  of  ill  humour."  Wilkes  placed  himself  next 
to  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much  attention  and 
politeness  that  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  man  eat 
more  heartily  than  the  Doctor,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice 
and  delicate.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to 
some  fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir ;  it  is  better  here 
— a  little  of  the  brown.  Some  fat,  sir — a  little  of  the 
stuffing — some  gravy.  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  some  butter.  Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange  ;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest."  "  Sir, 
sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and 
turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time  of  "surly 
virtue,"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  not  a  good 
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mimic."  One  of  the  company  added,  "  A  merry-andrew,  a 
buffoon."  Johnson.  "  But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  defi 
cient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not 
empty  of  reading;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill  up  his 
part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  escape.  You  drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands ; 
but  he's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him, — like 
an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then  he  has  got  a 
great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him 
and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.  .  .  .  The  first 
time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's. 
Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against 
his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affect 
ing  not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  and  throw  my 
self  back  upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir, 
he  was  irresistible.  He  upon  one  occasion  experienced,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy  of  his  powers  of  enter 
taining.  Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  which  he 
tried  of  getting  money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  small- 
beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for 
procuring  customers  among  his  numerous  acquaintance. 
Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer ;  but  it  was  so 
bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it.  They  were 
at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of 
offending  their  master,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  much  as 
a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy, 
who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver 
their  remonstrance ;  and  having  invested  him  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
in  all  their  names,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's  small-beer 
no  longer.  On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitz 
herbert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  table ;  he  was  so  delighted 
with  Foote's  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when 
he  went  down  stairs  he  told  them,  l  This  is  the  finest  man 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will 
drink  his  small-beer.' " 

Wilkes  remarked,  that  "among  all  the  bold  flights  of 
Shakespeare's  imagination,  the  boldest  was  making  Birnam- 
wood  march  to  Dunsinane ;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
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never  was  a  shrub  ;  a  wood  in  Scotland  !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  One 
of  the  company  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had  taken  pos 
session  of  a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why  they 
should  choose  it.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  all  barrenness 
is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  bar 
ren."  "  Come,  come,"  remarked  Boswell ;  "  he  is  flattering 
the  English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  sir,  and  say 
if  you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink  enough  there."  "  Why, 
yes,  sir,"  replied  Johnson  ;  "  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give 
the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home." 
These  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in 
jest,  and  with  a  smile.  "  Upon  this  topic,"  writes  Boswell, 
"  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate  ;  here  was  a 
bond  of  union  between  them  ;  and  1  was  conscious  that,  as 
both  of  them  had  visited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satis 
fied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those  who  imagine 
that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they  amused  themselves 
with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes."  "  You  must  know,  sir," 
said  Johnson  to  Wilkes,  "I  lately  took  my  friend  Boswell, 
and  shewed  him  genuine  civilised  life  in  an  English  pro 
vincial  town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native 
city,  that  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility  ;  for  you  know 
he  lives  among  savages  in  Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in 
London."  "  Except,"  answered  Wilkes,  "  when  he  is  with 
grave,  sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and  me."  "And  we," 
said  Johnson,  smiling,  "  ashamed  of  him-" 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Johnson's  singular  interview 
with  the  civic  demagogue,  he  was  indeed  what  he  claimed 
the  credit  of  being  "a  good-humoured  fellow."  Boswell 
attended  him  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him 
tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had  passed. 
The  following  is  the  Doctor's  own  account  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of 
this  meeting  :  "  For  my  part,  I  begin  to  settle,  and  keep 
company  with  grave  aldermen.  I  dined  yesterday  in  the 
Poultry,  with  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Lee,  and  Councillor  Lee,  his  brother.  There  sat  you  the 
while  thinking,  '  What  is  Johnson  doing  ?'  What  should  he 
be  doing  ?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the 
Scotch.  Such,  madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things  !" 

The  day  after  this  celebrated  dinner-party,  Boswell  took 
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leave  of  Johnson  for  Scotland,  "  with  no  great  inclination  to 
travel  northward."  "  He  carries  with  him,"  says  the  Doctor, 
in  a  letter  dated  "May  18th,"  "two  or  three  good  resolu 
tions  ;  I  hope  they  will  not  mould  on  the  road." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Johnson's  anxiety  to  attain  higher  literary  excellence.  He  spends  six  weeks 
at  Brighton.  Suffers  from  bodily  and  mental  indisposition.  Omits 
church  on  Sundays.  Engages  to  write  prefaces  to  an  edition  of  the 
English  Poets.  Furnishes  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Pearce  with 
a  dedication  to  George  III.  "Writes  a  prologue  to  A  Word  to  the  Wise. 
His  interference  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd.  His  solemn  letter  to  Dodd. 
His  benevolent  exertions  for  Isaac  de  Groot.  Johnson  goes  to  Lich- 
field  and  Ashbourne.  Small  salaries  of  curates.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  Derby.  Johnson's  fondness  for  post-chaise  travelling. 
London.  Johnson  foiled  by  a  dead  cat.  Boswell's  affection  for  John- 
eon  inflamed  by  sweet  sounds.  Johnson's  love  of  late  hours.  He  returns 
to  London.  Visits  Brighton.  Johnson's  bust  by  Nollekens.  "  Bow, 
wow,  wow."  Mrs.  Desmoulins  and  Co.  The  quarrels  of  Johnson's  pen 
sioners.  Streatham.  Attention  to  truth.  Ghosts.  Goldsmith's  merit 
as  a  writer.  Old  age.  Subordination.  Shoeblacks.  Johnson's  alterca 
tion  with  Dr.  Percy.  Man's  free-agency.  John  Wesley's  ghost-story. 
A  pervert  to  Quakerism.  Fleet  Street.  Oliver  Edwards.  The  Ameri 
cans.  Boswell's  "horrible  shock."  Johnson's  drawing-room.  Extract 
from  his  Meditations.  "Wasting  a  fortune."  Johnson's  conversation. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  anxiety  to  attain  still  higher  degrees  of  lite 
rary  excellence  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  his 
Prayers  and  Meditations : 

"July  25,  1776.  O  GOD,  who  hast  ordained  that  what 
ever  is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by 
thy  blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect ;  look  with 
mercy  upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  LORD, 
to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calm 
ness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy 
will  in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  for  the  sake  of  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD.  Amen." 

We  learn  from  the  note  subjoined,  that  this  was  composed 
when  he  "  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study,  particularly 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues."  "  Such  a  purpose,"  re- 
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marks  Boswell,  "  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  is 
admirable  and  encouraging;  and  it  must  impress  all  the  think 
ing  part  of  my  readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habi 
tual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged  intel 
lectual  powers  as  Dr.  Johnson,  thus,  in  the  genuine  earnestness 
of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Johnson  spent  about  six 
weeks  at  Brighton.  In  a  letter  to  Boswell  he  writes : 

"  The  place  was  very  dull ;  and  1  was  not  well.  The  ex 
cursion  to  the  Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey  that  I 
ever  made.  Such  an  effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a 
little  diversification.  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wan 
der;  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at  home 
as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a 
method,  that  every  hour  may  bring  its  employment,  and  every 
employment  have  its  hour.  Xenophon  observes  in  his  Treatiseof 
(Economy,  that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when 
any  thing  is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves 
will  shew  what  is  wanting ;  so  if  ev&ry  part  of  time  has  its 
duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance  its  proper  engage 
ment.  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  myself;  but  I 
have  suffered  much  for  want  of  it;  and  I  would  have  you,  by 
timely  recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape  from  those 
evils  which  have  lain  heavy  upon  me." 

Early  in  1777,  Johnson  suffered  severely  from  bodily  and 
mental  indisposition.  While  under  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
he  wrote  in  his  private  register : 

"  When  I  survey  my  past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a 
barren  waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis 
turbances  of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope 
He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  ex 
cuse  many  deficiencies." 

His  depression  at  the  above  period  was,  however,  cheered 
by  intervals  of  composure,  and  even  gladness  ;  although  these 
were  not  entirely  free  from  gloom.  He  writes : 

"  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed 
over  my  prayer,1  and  commended  Tetty  and  my  other  friends. 

1  "  Almighty  and  most  merciful  FATHEK,  who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and 
kno west  all  our  necessities ;  look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me 
from  the  violent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep 
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I  was  for  some  time  much  distressed ;  but  at  last  obtained,  I 
hope,  from  the  GOD  of  peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution  ;  but  as  my  heart 
grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increased.  .  .  . 
I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner;  and  passed 
the  afternoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very 
long  since  I  felt  before.  I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet,  uninterrupted  sleep, 
as  I  have  not  known  since  I  slept  at  Fort  Augustus.  ...  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  proposed  to  myself  a  scheme  of 
life,  and  a  plan  of  study  ;  but  neither  life  has  been  rectified, 
nor  study  followed.  Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ;  and 
I  am  afraid  my  memory  grows  less  tenacious,  and  my  ob 
servation  less  attentive.  My  nights  are  restless  and  tedious, 
and  my  days  drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me  has 
sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that  the  act  of  respiration 
became  not  only  voluntary  but  laborious  in  a  recumbent  pos 
ture.  By  copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

"  I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays,1  in 
tending  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  week ;  so  that  I  owe 
twelve  attendances  on  worship.  I  will  make  no  more  such 
superstitious  stipulations,  which  entangle  the  mind  with  un 
bidden  obligations." 

In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  dated  May  3d,  he  says :  "  My  health 

such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  Thy 
providence  shall  appoint  me  ;  and  so  help  me,  by  Thy  HOLY  SPIRIT,  that 
my  heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  :  and 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  GOD,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  Years  and  infirmities  op 
press  me  ;  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  CREA 
TOR  and  Judge  !  In  all  dangers  protect  me  ;  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and 
free  me ;  and  so  help  me  by  Thy  HOLT  SPIRIT,  that  I  may  now  so  comme 
morate  the  death  of  Thy  SON  our  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  as  that,  when 
this  short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  His  sake,  be  received 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Amen." 

1  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  I  ought  to  be  present  at  divine 
service  more  frequently  than  I  am ;  but  the  provocations  given  by  ignorant 
'and  affected  preachers  too  often  disturb  the  mental  calm  which  otherwise 
would  succeed  prayer.  I  am  apt  to  whisper  to  myself  on  such  occasions  : 
How  can  this  illiterate  fellow  dream  of  fixing  attention,  after  we  have  been 
listening  to  the  sublimest  truths,  conveyed  in  the  most  chaste  and  exalted 
language,  throughout  a  liturgy  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  genuine 
offspring  of  piety  impregnated  with  wisdom !  —  Take  notice,  however, 
though  I  make  this  confession  respecting  myself,  I  do  not  mean  to  recom 
mend  the  fastidiousness  that  sometimes  leads  me  to  exchange  congrega 
tional  for  solitary  worship." 
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is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do 
to  mend  them  ?  ....  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  lives,  and 
little  prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  English  Poets." 

Such  was  the  limited  design  which  Johnson  afterwards  ex 
panded  into  that  admirable  work,  The  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets  ;  which  has  been  characterised  as  "  the  richest,  most 
beautiful,  and,  indeed,  most  perfect  production"  of  his  pen. 
The  booksellers  left  it  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  his 
own  terms  for  this  undertaking.  He  mentioned  two  hundred 
guineas :  which  proposal  was  immediately  accepted.  The 
bargain  was  made  on  Easter-*eve,  1777.  The  time  it  occu 
pied  was  not  long ;  but  we  learn  from  Johnson's  Prayers  and 
Meditations  that  his  tender  conscience  was  alarmed,  lest  it 
should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout  preparation  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day.  "But  indeed,"  remarks 
Boswell,  "  very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  con 
cluding  a  treaty  with  the  booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believe, 
less  attention  to  profit  from  his  labours  than  any  man  to 
whom  literature  has  been  a  profession." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  was  published  the  posthumous 
works  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  prefaced 
by  some  account  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  himself. 
To  this  Johnson  made  some  valuable  additions,  and  also  fur 
nished  to  the  editor  a  dedication  to  George  III.  In  the  sum 
mer  he  wrote  a  prologue,  which  was  spoken  before  A  Word 
to  the  Wise,  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly ;  and  shews  that 
h.is  poetical  talents  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson's  humane 
and  zealous  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Dodd,  prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king ;  celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an  encourager 
of  charitable  institutions,  and  author  of  a  variety  of  works, 
chiefly  theological.  Having  unhappily  contracted  expensive 
habits  of  living,  partly  occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  man 
ners,  he  in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and 
dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his  credit, 
flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount 
without  being  detected.  The  person  whose  name  he  thus  pre 
sumed  to  falsify  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  and  who  he  perhaps  flattered  himself  would  have 
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generously  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm  being  taken, 
rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  conse 
quences  of  violating  the  law  against  forgery.  But  in  this  he 
was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  appeared  against  him  ;  and 
he  was  capitally  convicted. 

Dodd  was  very  little  acquainted  with  Johnson,  having 
been  but  once  in  his  company,  many  years  previously  ;  but 
in  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of  the  Doctor's  persuasive 
power  of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the 
royal  mercy.  He  applied  to  him  through  the  Countess  of 
Harrington.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  land 
lord  and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt  Court,  and  a  friend  of  the 
reverend  culprit,  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  the  lexi 
cographer.1  He  read  it  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
and  seemed  much  agitated  ;  after  which  he  said,  "  I  will  do 
what  I  can."  Accordingly,  he  wrote  Dr.  Dodd's  '  Speech  to 
the  Recorder  of  London,'  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him  ;  '  The  Convict's 
Address  to  his  Unhappy  Brethren,'  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate  ;  three  letters — the  first  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  the  second  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
the  third  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson,2  afterwards 
Earl  of  Liverpool;  a  petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King;  a 
petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen  ;  observations  of  some 
length  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Percy's 
having  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  persons,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and  a 
petition  for  the  city  of  London. 

All  applications  for  the  royal  mercy  having  failed,  Dr. 
Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death, 'and  wrote  a  letter  to  John- 

1  "  He  was,"  says  Hawkins,  "  at  Streatham  church  when  Dodd's  first 
application  to  him  was  made,  and  went  out  of  his  pew  immediately  to  write 
an  answer  to  the  letter  he  had  received.     Afterwards,  when  he  related 
this  circumstance,  he  added,  '  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  once  I  deserted 
the  service  of  GOD  for  that  of  man.'  "     Dodd's  first  application,  however, 
was  received  by  Johnson  as  above  related.     A  letter  from  Dodd  was  sub 
sequently  brought  to  him  when  in  church.     He  stooped  down  and  read 
it ;  and  afterwards  expressed,  in  the  words  just  cited,  his  hope  that  this 
deviation  from  the  sacred  duties  of  the  place  would  be  pardoned. 

2  Of  this  application  Johnson  subsequently  said  to  Miss  Seward :   "  I 
knew  it  was  a  man  having  no  interest  writing  to  a  man  who  had  no  in 
terest  ;  but  I  thought  with  myself,  when  Dr.  Dodd  comes  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  may  say,  « Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  in  my  behalf,  I  had  not 
been  here  :'  and  (with  great  emphasis)  I  could  not  bear  the  thought !" 
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son,  expressive  of  the  warmest  gratitude  and  regard.     The 
following  is  Johnson's  reply  : 

June  26, 1777. 

"Dear  sir,  —  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now 
coming  upon  you.  Outward  circumstances — the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men — are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being, 
about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted :  your  crime, 
morally  or  religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of 
turpitude.  It  corrupted  no  man's  principles — it  attacked  no 
man's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporary  and  reparable  injury. 
Of  this,  and  of  all  other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and 
may  GOD,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our 
death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son  JESUS 
CHRIST  our  LORD  I 

In  requital  for  those  well-intended  offices  which  you  are 
pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
will  make  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  wel 
fare.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"SAM.  JOHNSON." 

After  reading  this  solemn  letter,  the  prisoner  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  with  a  strong  injunction  never  to  part 
with  it.  He  was  executed  on  the  next  day,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

About  this  period,  Johnson  gave  another  proof  of  his  be 
nevolence  to  the  unfortunate,  by  his  successful  exertions  to 
obtain  for  Isaac  Groot  (an  aged  and  infirm  artist,  and  a  de 
scendant  of  the  great  Grotius),  whom  he  had  known  many 
years,  a  refuge  in  the  goodly  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  Win 
chester. 

In  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  Doctor  left  town  for  Lich- 
field  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  arrived  at  Ashbourne.  He 
immediately,  with  his  host's  permission,  requested  Boswell  to 
meet  him  there.  This  invitation  was  gladly  accepted  by  his 
Scotch  admirer,  who  had  been  deterred  this  year,  by  family 
affairs,  from  making  his  accustomed  journey  to  the  metropolis ; 
and  he  reached  Dr.  Taylor's  on  the  evening  of  September 
14-th.  The  next  day  Johnson  carried  him  to  see  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne ;  and  while  they  sat 

B2 
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basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  there,  the  latter  commented 
upon  the  very  small  salaries  frequently  given  to  curates  in  the 
Church  of  England.  "To  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  it 
is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be  without  a  reasonable 
income ;  but  as  the  Church  revenues  were  sadly  diminished 
at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings  cannot  afford, 
in  many  instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates,  without 
leaving  themselves  too  little ;  and  if  no  curate  were  to  be  per 
mitted  unless  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  their  number 
would  be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then 
there  would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery  for  the  Church 
— curates  being  candidates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices, 
according  to  their  merit  and  good  behaviour.  It  is  not  thought 
fit  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given 
proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust."  This  is 
an  excellent  theory  ;  it  were  well  if  the  practice  were  more  in 
accordance  with  it. 

Of  Dr.  Taylor,  Johnson  remarked,  "  that  he  had  great 
activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that 
if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece,  you  would 
find  it  in  the  same  state  a  year  afterwards."  On  another  oc 
casion  he  said  of  the  same  individual,  "  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but 
I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him  does  not  increase. 
As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha,  '  His  talk  is  of  bullocks.'  I 
do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  company.  His  habits 
are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical :  this  he  kno\vs  that  I 
see  ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual 
disapprobation." 

On  September  19,  Johnson  and  Boswell  went  to  Derby. 
As  they  drove  rapidly  along,  the  former  observed,  "  If  I  had 
no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  my  life 
in  driving  briskly  in  a  postchaise  with  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
she  should  be  one  who  could  understand  me,  and  would  add 
something  to  the  conversation."  Boswell  remarked  that  they 
were  that  day  to  stop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  in 
174-5.  "  It  was,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  noble  attempt."  The  next 
day,  when  conversing  with  his  Mentor  after  breakfast,  Bos 
well  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  he  were  to  reside  in  London, 
the  exquisite  zest  with  which  he  relished  it  in  occasional  visits 
might  go  off,  and  he  might  grow  tired  of  it.  "  Why,  sir,"  an 
swered  his  companion,  "  you  find  no  man,  at  all  intellectual, 
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who  is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  sir ;  when  a  man  is  tired 
of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life  ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that 
life  can  afford." 

During  Boswell's  visit  with  Johnson  at  Ashbourne,  the 
moralist  appeared  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and 
alert  than  his  friend  had  almost  ever  seen  him.  One  morn 
ing,  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone  bright,  they  walked 
out  together,  and  "  pored"  for  some  time  with  placid  indo 
lence  upon  an  artificial  waterfall  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made 
by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone  across  the  river  behind  the 
garden.  "It  was  now,"  says  Boswell,  "  somewhat  obstructed 
by  branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down 
the  river  and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a  de 
sire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  inclination 
to  activity  which  will  animate  at  times  the  most  inert  and  slug 
gish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and 
pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck  with  painful  assi 
duity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage 
thus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with  a  humorous  satis 
faction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point.  He  worked  till 
he  was  quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having  found  a  large  dead 
cat,  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts, 
'  Come,'  said  he,  throwing  down  the  pole,  '•you  shall  take  it 
now  ;'  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  soon 
made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.  This  may  be  laughed 
at,  as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteristic 
trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute  particulars.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  * ^sop  at  play'  is  one  of  the  in 
structive  apologues  of  antiquity." 

On  Thursday  evening,  September  23d,  Taylor  and  two 
others  entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with  a  great 
number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Boswell  remarked  that  music 
affected  him  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate  his  nerves 
painfully,  producing  in  his  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pathe 
tic  dejection,  so  that  he  was  ready  to  shed  tears  ;  and  of  daring 
resolution,  so  that  he  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  battle.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  who  was  very  insen 
sible  to  the  sweet  sounds,  "  I  should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made 
me  such  a  fool." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  music,  Boswell,  notwithstand- 
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ing  this  plain  speaking  of  his  preceptor,  felt  his  reverence  and 
aifection  for  him  in  full  glow  :  and  observed,  "  My  dear  sir, 
we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel  with  me." 
"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel 
•with  me  than  I  with  you.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater 
almost  than  I  have  words  to  express  ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
be  always  repeating  it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your 
pocketbook,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again." 

After  supper,  the  Doctor  and  his  admirer  sat  up  for  some 
time  in  the  apartment  of  the  former,  At  length  Boswell  ex 
pressed  a  fear  that  he  was  detaining  Johnson  too -long  from 
his  repose.  "  No,  sir,"  he  answered ;  "  I  don't  care  though  I 
sit  all  night  with  you."  This  was  an  animated  speech  from 
a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  :  but  Johnson  loved  late  hours 
extremely,  or  more  properly  hated  early  ones.  Nothing  was 
more  terrifying  to  him  than  the  idea  of  retiring  to  bed,  which 
he  would  never  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer  another  to  call  so. 
"  I  lie  down,"  said  he,  "  that  my  acquaintance  may  sleep ; 
but  I  lie  down  to  endure  oppressive  misery,  and  soon  rise  again 
to  pass  the  night  in  anxiety  and  pain."  "  By  this  pathetic 
manner,"  relates  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  which  no  one  ever  possessed 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used  to  shock  me  from  quitting  his 
company,  till  I  hurt  my  own  health  not  a  little  by  sitting  up 
with  him  when  I  was  myself  far  from  well :  nor  was  it  an  easy 
matter  to  oblige  him  even  by  compliance,  for  he  always  main 
tained  that  no  one  forbore  their  own  gratifications  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  another ;  and  if  one  did  sit  up,  it  was  probably  to 
amuse  one's-self.  Some  right,  however,  he  certainly  had  to 
say  so,  as  he  made  his  company  exceedingly  entertaining  when 
he  had  forced  one,  by  his  vehement  lamentations  and  piercing 
reproofs,  not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  make  tea 
for  him,  as  I  often  did  in  London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing.  At  Streatham,  I  managed  better;  having  always  some 
friend  who  was  kind  enough  to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour 
my  retreat." 

Boswell  departed  for  Scotland  on  September  24- ;  and  John 
son  shortly  afterwards  returned,  through  Birmingham  and  Ox 
ford,  to  London.  From  thence  he  went  to  Brighton,  where 
he  remained  till  about  the  middle  of  November.  In  a  letter 
to  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  dated  the  20th  of  that  month,  he  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  has  had  my  direction  to  send 
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you  a  cast  of  my  head.  I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet. 
Let  me  know  how  you  like  it ;  and  what  the  ladies  of  your 
rout  say  to  it.  I  have  heard  different  opinions.  I  cannot 
think  where  you  can  put  it." 

The  cast  here  alluded  to  was  taken  from  a  bust  modelled 
in  clay,  but  never  cut  in  marble.  The  artist  has  repre 
sented  Dr.  Johnson  without  his  wig;  substituting  for  it  flow 
ing  hair  which  hangs  down  the  neck,  copied  from  a  sturdy 
Irish  beggar,  originally  a  pavior,  who  was  called  from  the 
street  to  serve  as  a  model.  This  man,  after  he  had  sat  an 
hour,  refused  to  take  a  shilling,  stating  he  could  have  made 
.  more  by  begging.  The  bust  is  a  fine  one,  and  very  like ;  but 
certainly  the  sort  of  hair  is  objectionable,  and  Johnson  was 
very  much  displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  his  head  had 
been  loaded  with  it.  The  sittings  were  not  very  favourable, 
which  rather  vexed  the  sculptor ;  who  once,  upon  opening  the 
street-door,  a  vulgarity  he  was  addicted  to,  peevishly  whined, 
"  Now,  Doctor,  you  did  say  you  would  give  my  bust  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and  the  dinner  has  been  waiting  this  long 
time."  To  which  the  Doctor's  reply  was,  "  Bow,  wow,  wow." 

In  March  1778,  Boswell  had  the  felicity  of  rejoining  his 
friend  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  informed  that  the  room 
formerly  allotted  to  him  in  Johnson's  residence,  Bolt  Court, 
was  appropriated  to  a  charitable  purpose,  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
(the  widow  of  a  writing-master  of  that  name),  her  daughter, 
and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  the 
Doctor's  humanity  and  generosity,1  that  he  allowed  the  first 
of  these  females  half-a-guinea  a  week — a  twelfth  part  of  his 
pension.  . 

It  appears  that  the  "  many  odd  inhabitants"  of  his  house 
could  not  agree,  and  that  their  dissensions  distressed  and  mor- 

i  "His  liberality,  indeed,"  writes  Boswell,  "was  at  all  periods  of  his 
life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house 
Johnson  had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he 
•was  a  boy  at  the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found  him  in 
an  upper  room,  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him  with  much 
courteoiisness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  schoolboy,  of  the 
course  of  his  education,  and  other  particulars.  When  he  afterwards  came 
to  know  and  understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollected 
his  condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that  when  he  was  going  away, 
Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  with  half  a  guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard, 
was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not  another." 
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lifted  him  exceedingly.  He  was  sometimes  afraid  of  going 
home,  because  he  was  so  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with 
numberless  complaints.  "He  used,"  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  "to 
lament  pathetically  to  me  that  they  made  his  life  miserable, 
from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making  theirs  happy,  when 
every  favour  he  bestowed  upon  one  was  wormwood  to  the  rest. 
If,  however,  I  ventured  to  blame  their  ingratitude,  and  con 
demn  their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set  about  softening  the 
one  and  justifying  the  other;  and  finished  commonly  by  tell 
ing  me,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  make  allowances  for  situations 
I  never  experienced." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  lady  above  mentioned,  John 
son  alludes  to  his  unruly  household  as  follows :  "  Williams 
hates  every  body;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love 
Williams ;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  Poll  [Miss  Car- 
michael]  loves  none  of  them."  "  Even  those  intruders," 
writes  Hawkins,  "who  had  taken  shelter  under  his  roof,  and 
who,  in  his  absence  from  home,  brought  thither  their  childrejn, 
found  cause  to  murmur;  « their  provision  of  food  was  scant}', 
or  their  dinners  ill  dressed  :'1  all  which  he  chose  to  endure, 
rather  than  put  an  end  to  their  clamours  by  ridding  his  home 
of  such  thankless  and  troublesome  guests.  Nay,  so  insensible 
was  he  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus  to 
hang  upon  him,  and  among  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have 
divided  an  income  which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  own  support,  that  he  would  submit  to  reproach  and  per 
sonal  affront  from  some  of  them:  even  Levett  would  sometimes 
insult  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  her  paroxysms  of  rage,  has 
been  known  to  drive  him  from  her  presence." 

It  was  well  for  Johnson  that  he  had  a  refuge  at  •Streatham. 
from  the  perpetual  jarrings  of  his  ill-assorted  dependants. 
Boswell  went  to  him  there  on  the  30th  of  March.  Next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  the  Doctor  gave  a  very  earnest  recom 
mendation  of  what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost  con 
scientiousness — a  strict  attention  to  truth  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  "  Accustom  your  children,"  he  said, 
"  constantly  to  this  :  if  a  thing  happens  at  one  window,  and  they, 

.!  Yet  so  particular  was  Johnson  as  to  this  point,  that  during  his  resi 
dence  at  Streatham,  he  returned  to  his  "numerous  family"  in  Fleet-street 
every  Saturday,  to  give  them  three  good  dinners  and  his  company  before 
he  came  back  to  the  Thrales.  on  Monday  night. 
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when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it 
pass,  but  instantly  check  them :  you  do  not  know  where  de 
viation  from  truth  will  end."  Boswell.  "  It  may  come  to  the 
door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  cir 
cumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally 
different  from  what  really  happened."  Mrs.  Thrale  fidgetted 
at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  "  Nay,  this  is  too  much.  If  Dr. 
Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I 
should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a-day  ;  but  little  variations 
in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a-day,  if  one  is  not 
perpetually  watching."  Johnson.  "  Well,  madam,  and  you 
ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from  careless 
ness  about  truth,  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  world." 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful' that  five  thou 
sand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an 
instance  of  any  person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument 
is  against  it ;  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  Johnson  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's  with  Boswell,  Dr.  Shipley  (the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph), 
Mr.  Gibbon,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  Goldsmith  having 
been  mentioned,  the  Doctor  observed  that  it  was  long  before 
his  merit  (fame  to  be  acknowledged  ;  that  he  once  complained 
to  him  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  I  write  any 
thing,  the  public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it." 
"  Goldsmith,"  continued  Johnson,  "  had  no  settled  notions 
upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and 
see  what  would  become  of  it.  He  was  angry,  too,  when 
catched  in  an  absurdity ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  fall 
ing  into  another  the  next  minute.  .  .  .  Goldsmith,  however, 
was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any 
other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  bet 
ter.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with 
knowledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind ;  so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in 
his  own  books," 

They  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seventieth 
year)  said,  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if 
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his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age."  The  bishop  asked  if  an 
old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets.  /.  "  I  think  not, 
my  lord,  if  he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the  company  ob 
served  that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  in 
sensibility  comes  upon  him.  "  No,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a 
noble  elevation  and  disdain ;  "  1  should  never  be  happy  by 
being  less  rational." 

The  next  day,  the  Doctor  and  his  chronicler  were  enter 
tained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  at  Sir  Joshua's; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  little  was  said.  At  last  he  burst 
forth  :  "  Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No 
man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father  had, — 
except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his  servants:  it  is 

diminished  in  our  colleges;  nay,  in  our  grammar-schools 

The  chief  cause  of  this  is,  I  think,  the  great  increase  of  money. 
No  man  now  depends  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor,  when  he 
can  send  to  another  country  and  fetch  provisions.  The  shoe 
black1  at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me.  I 

1  "  I  recollect,"  says  a  contributor  to  Hone's  Table-Booh,  "  shoeblacks 
formerly  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  especially  in  great  thoroughfares. 
There  were  several  every  morning  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Holborn,  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  greatest  exhibition  of  these 
artists  was  on  the  site  of  Finsbury  Square,  when  it  was  an  open  field,  and 
a  depository  for  the  stones  used  in  paving  and  street-masonry.  There  a 
whole  army  of  shoeblacks  intercepted  the  citizens  and  clerks  on  their  way 
from  Islington  and  Hoxton  to  the  counting-houses  and  shops  in  the  city, 
with  '  Shoeblack,  your  honour  !'  '  Black  your  shoes,  sir !'  Each  of  them  had 
a  large  old  tin-kettle  containing  his  apparatus  ;  viz.  a  capacious  pipkin,  or 
other  large  earthen-pot,  containing  the  blacking,  which  was  made  of  ivory 
black,  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  pure  water  with  a  little  vinegar  ;  a  knife, 
two  or  three  brushes,  and  an  old  wig.  The  old  wig  was  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  a  shoeblack  ;  it  whisked  away  the  dust,  or  thoroughly  wiped  off 
the  wet  dirt  which  his  knife  and  brushes  could  not  entirely  detach  ;  a 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  smeared  his  viscid  blacking  on  the  shoe,  and  if 
the  blacking  was  '  real  japan,'  it  shone.  The  old  experienced  shoe-wearers 
preferred  an  oleaginous,  lustreless  blacking.  A  more  liquid  blacking,  which 
took  a  polish  from  the  brush,  was  of  later  use  and  invention.  Nobody,  at 
that  time,  wore  boots  except  on  horseback  ;  and  every  body  wore  breeches 
and  stockings ;  pantaloons  or  trousers  were  unheard  of.  The  old  shoe 
blacks  operated  on  the  shoes  while  they  were  on  the  feet ;  and  so  dexter 
ously  as  not  to  soil  the  fine  white  cotton  stocking,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  or  to  smear  the  buckles,  which  were  universally 
worn.  Latterly,  you  were  accommodated  with  a  pair  of  old  shoes  to  stand 
in,  and  yesterday's  paper  to  read,  while  your  shoes  were  cleaning  and  polish 
ing,  and  your  buckles  were  whitened  and  brushed.  The  first  incursion  on 
the  shoeblacks  was  by  the  makers  of  '  patent  cake-blacking,'  on  sticks  formed 
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can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes  some 
body  else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to 

another  shoeblack  ;  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing But, 

besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son 
now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity 
used  to  be  considered  as  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right 
to  many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small 
bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this 
extreme  relaxation  will  produce frceni  strictio" 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Boswell  dined  with  Dr.  Percy, 
on  Sunday,  April  12,  when  the  philosopher  had  an  altercation 
with  his  host — a  portion  of  which  we  shall  record,  as  it  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
the  former,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at  ail  hurt 
by  any  thing  which  he  had  "  said  in  his  wrath,"  was  not  only 
prompt  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  himself  to 
make  ample  reparation.  Books  of  travels  having  been  men 
tioned,  Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  highly.  "Pennant," 
said  Percy,  "  does  not  describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along 
the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it  better."  Johnson. 
"  I  think  he  describes  very  well."  Percy.  "  I  travelled  after 
him."  J.  "  And  /  travelled  after  him."  P.  "  But,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do." 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  inflammable  par 
ticles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while 
Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant. 
Johnson  (pointedly).  "  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland." 
Percy  (feeling  the  stroke).  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you 
please."  J.  "  Hold,  sir  !  Don't  talk  of  rudeness  :  remember, 
sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a 
vent,  "  I  was  short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility.  We 
are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  P.  "  Upon  my  honour,  sir, 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil."  J.  "  I  cannot  say  so,  sir  ;  for 
I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  uncivil." 
Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misun- 

with  a  handle  like  a  small  battledoor  :^they  suffered  a  more  fearful  invasion 
from  the  makers  of  liquid  blacking  in  bottles.  Soon  afterwards,  when  '  Day 
and  Martin'  manufactured  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  blacking,  private  shoeblacks 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  now  they  are  extinct." 
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derstood;  upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "  I  am  willing  you  shall 

hang  Pennant He's  a  Whig,  sir;  a  sad  dog;  but  he's  the 

best  traveller  I  ever  read  ;  he  observes  more  things  than  any 
one  else  does." 

On  April  15th,  the  sage  and  Boswell  met  at  Mr.  Billy's. 
Mrs.  Knowles,  a  quakeress,  and  Miss  Seward,  the  "  poetess  of 
Lichfield,"  were  present.  Before  dinner,  Johnson  seized  upon 
a  book,  and  "  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured 
it,  which  was  to  all  appearance,"  says  Boswell,  "  his  method 
of  studying.  He  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his 
lap  during  the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one 
entertainment  in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  finished 
another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog 
who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  some 
thing  else  that  has  been  thrown  to  him." 

Respecting  man's  free-agency,  the  Doctor  observed,  "  All 
theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experience  for 
it."  Boswell  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death. 
"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles,  "  thou  shouldst  not  have  a  horror 
for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."  Johnson,  standing  upon  the 
hearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat 
gloomy  air,  remarked,  "  No  rational  man  can  die  without 
uneasy  apprehension."  "  The  Scriptures,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles, 
"  tell  us, '  The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his  death.' "  "  Yes, 
madam,"  replied  Johnsori  ;  "  that  is,  he  shall  not  have  despair. 
But  consider,  the  hope*  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  SA 
VIOUR  shall  be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience  ;  and  where 
obedience  has  failed,  then  ats  s-uppletory  to  it,  repentance. 
But  what  man  can  say  thafcohis  obedience  has  been  such  as  he 
would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself,  upon  close 
examination ;  or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as  to 
require  being  repented  of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his 
obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain  salvation." 

In  allusion  to  a  ghost-story  related  by  John  Wesley,  the 
.philosopher  said,  "I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more 
1  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  it."  "What,  sir!"  ex- 
|claimed  Miss  Seward,  with  ati  incredulous  smile,  "  about  a 
jjghost!"  "Yes,  madam,"  answered  Johnson  with  solemn 
'(vehemence.  "This  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand 
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years,  is  yet  undecided ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  I 
philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  I 
the  human  understanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  quakerism,  a 
young  lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had 
shewn  much  affection.  The  quakeress  at  the  same  time  took 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  "that  the  amiable  young 
creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her  leav 
ing  the  Church  of  England,  and  embracing  a  simpler  faith." 
"  Madam,"  said  Johnson,  frowning  very  angrily,  "  she  is  an 
odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper  conviction 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her  religion,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied  with  all  care, 
and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew  no  more  of  the 
church  which  she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraces,  than  she 
did  of  the  difference  between  the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaic 
systems."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  She  had  the  New  Testament  before 
her."  Johnson.  "  Madam,  she  could  not  understand  the  New 
Testament ;  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which  the 
study  of  a  life  is  required."  Mrs.  K.  "  It  is  clear  as  to  essen 
tials."  «/.  "  But  not  as  to  controversial  points.  The  heathens 
were  easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up ; 
but  we  ought  not,  without  very  strong  conviction  indeed,  to 
desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is 
the  religion  given  you,  the  .religion  in  which  it  may  be  said 
Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live  conscientiously  in 
that  religion,  you  may  be  safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed, 
if  you  err  when  you  choose  a  religion  for  yourself."  Mrs.  K. 
"  Must  we,  then,  go  by  implicit  faith  ?"  «/.  "  Why,  madam, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith ;  and  as  to 
religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  all 
that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for  himself?" 

April  17th,  being  Good  Friday,  Boswell  waited  on  his 
venerable  friend  at  an  early  hour.  He  talked  of  the  strange 
indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  which  may  be  observed  in  some  individuals.  "Why, 
sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do 
things  for  me ;  but  I  always  think  afterwards  I  should  have 
done  better  for  myself."  Boswell  told  him  that  in  a  gentle 
man's  house  where  there  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance 
or  bad  management  that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his 
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income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled 
mango,  of  which  the  price  was  only  two  shillings ;  so  here 
was  a  very  poor  saving.  "  Sir,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  "  that 
is  the  blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  understanding.  It  is 
stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

It  was  a  delightful  day :  as  they  walked  to  St.  Clement's 
Church,  Boswell  observed  that  Fleet  Street  was  the  most 
cheerful  scene  in  the  world.  "Fleet  Street,"  said  he,  "is  in 
my  mind  more  delightful  than  Tempe."  "  Ay,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson;  "  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull !" 

On  their  return  from  church,  Johnson  was  familiarly  ac 
costed  in  Butcher  Row1  by  a  decent-looking  elderly  man,  in 
grey  clothes  and  a  wig  of  many  curls.  The  sage  returned 
his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a  stranger. 
The  wearer  of  the  grey  apparel  introduced  himself  as  Oliver 
Edwards,  an  old  fellow-collegian  of  Johnson's.  They  had  not 
seen  one  another  since  1729 ;  and  the  Doctor  did  not  at  first 
recollect  the  name,  but  gradually,  as  they  walked  along,  re 
covered  it,  and  was  much  pleased  at  meeting  his  ancient  chum. 
"  When  we  got,"  relates  Boswell,  "  to  Johnson's  house,  and 
were  seated  in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably. 
Edwards.  '  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us  say  pro 
digious  at  College.  For  even  then,  sir  (turning  to  me),  he 
was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him.'  Johnson  (to 
Edwards).  'From  your  having  practised  law2  so  long,  sir, 
I  presume  you  must  be  rich.'  E.  '  No,  sir,  I  got  a  good  deal 
of  money ;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I 
gave  a  great  part  of  it.'  J.  '  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the 
most  valuable  sense  of  the  word.'  E.  '  But  I  shall  not  die 
rich.'  J.  '  Nay,  sure,  sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich  than  to  die 
rich.'  E.  ( I  wish  I  had  continued  at  College.'  J.  '  Why  do 
you  wish  that,  sir  ?'  E.  '  Because  I  think  I  should  have  had 
a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been.  I  should  have  been  a 
parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  like  Bloxam  and  several  others, 
and  lived  comfortably.'  J.  *  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  con- 

1  Butcher  Row,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  occupied  most  of  the 
open  space  from  Shipyard  to  the  end  of  Picket  Street.     The  ground-plot 
was  that  of  a  long  obtuse-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  western  line  was 
formed  by  the  vestry -room  and  almshouses  of  St.  Clement's.      The  sides 
and  west  end  contained  shops  of  various  classes,  the  most  respectable  of 
which  were  on  the  Strand  side,  opposite  Thanet  Place. 

2  As  a  solicitor  in  Chancery. 
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scientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  always  considered 
a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able 
to  maintain.  I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my 
hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  cler 
gyman's  life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life.'  Here  taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards !  I'll  convince  you  that  I 
recollect  you.  Do  you  remember  our  drinking  together  at 
an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  gate  ?'  .  .  .  E.  '  I  have  been  twice 
married,  Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  wife.'  J.  *  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone,)  I  have 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife.  It  had  almos  broke  my 
heart/  E.  'How  do  you  live,  sir?  For  my  part,  I  must 
have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I 
require  it.'  J.  '  I  now  drink  no  wine,  sir.  Early  in  life  I 
drank  wine ;  for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I  then  for  some 
years  drank  a  great  deal.'  E.  '  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant 
you.'  J.  '  I  then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  left  it  off;  and  I 
have  never  begun  it  again.  I  never  felt  any  difference  upon 
myself  from  eating  one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from 
one  kind  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people, 
I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's 
dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without  any  inconvenience.  I 
believe  it  is  best  to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who 
is  in  business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must  have  stated 
meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go  to 
Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here,  or  observed  there.' 
E.  *  Don't  you  eat  supper,  sir  ?'  J.  *  No,  sir.'  E.  '  For  my 
part,  now,  1  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one 

must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed I  am  grown  old :  I  am 

sixty-five.'  J.  '  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come, 
sir,  drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred.' 

"This  interview,"  continues  Boswell,  "confirmed  my  opi 
nion  of  Johnson's  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow- collegian  shewed 

a  kindness  of  disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  this  remark  to  Johnson, 
that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Johnson. 

s  2 
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*  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession. 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.' ?>1 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Doctor  and  his  companion  went 
again  to  St.  Clement's,  and  then  returned  and  passed  the  even 
ing  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  "  I  observed,"  says  Boswell, 
"  that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his  'Life  of 
Waller'  on  Good  Friday." 

The  next  day,  Johnson  and  his  friend  had  tea  together. 
The  Doctor  vehemently  attacked  the  Americans.  Boswell 
defended  them  ;  and  added,  that  he  was  always  sorry  when 
Johnson  talked  on  that  subject.  At  this  the  sage  was  exas 
perated  ;  but  said  nothing  at  the  time.  They  spoke  of  a  gen 
tleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London  ;  and 
Boswell  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends 
must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
"  Nay,  sir,"  thundered  Johnson;  "  we'll  send  you  to  him.  If 
your  company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing 
will."  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  "  horrible  shock"  to 
poor  Bozzy,  who  afterwards  asked  the  Doctor  why  he  had 
said  so  harsh  a  thing.  "  Because,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  be 
cause  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans."  "But, 
why,"  inquired  Bozzy,  "did  not  you  take  your  revenge  di 
rectly?"  "Because,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his 
weapons/' 

"  He  shewed  me  to-night,"  relates  Boswell,  "  his  drawing- 
room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up."  Miss  Hawkins  says  that  this 
apartment  was  "  not  inferior  to  others  in  the  same  local  situa 
tion,  and  with  a  stout  old-fashioned  mahogany  table  and 
chairs." 

On  Monday,  April  20th,  the  Doctor  remarks,  in  his  Me 
ditations :  "In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777,  I  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So  little  has  beert 
done,  that  days  and  months  are  without  any  trace.  My 

1  Boswell  subsequently  remarks  :  "  Sir  "William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  '  "What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did 
not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law !  You  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage ;  and  now  that 
the  title  of  Lichfield,  your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  had  it.' 
Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  ex 
claimed,  "  Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it  is  too  late  ?"3 
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health  has,  indeed,  been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights 
have  been,  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fa 
tiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  so  difficult,  an  asthma  was 
suspected Some  relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been  pro 
cured,  I  think,  by  opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep, 
frees  my  breast  from  spasms.  I  have  written  a  little  of  the 
4  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  I  think,  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have 
made  sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formerly.  My  memory 
is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  &c. ;  I  am  afraid,  in  retain 
ing  occurrences.  Of  this  vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind, 
I  impute  a  great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life ;  and 
therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more  method.  This 
year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  away  without  memorial. 
Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our  faults  and  failings,  we  loved 
each  other.  I  did  not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldst  thou 
have  lived  !  I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  GOD,  to  begin  a 
new  life." 

On  the  same  day  Johnson  again  referred  to  the  extrava 
gant  person  above  alluded  to.  "  Wasting  a  fortune,"  he  said  to 
Boswell,  "  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means. 
If  it  were  a  stream,  they'd  stop  it.  You  must  speak  to  him. 
It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said 
he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  bankrupt  in  trade,  he 
might  have  grown  rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend, 
nor  resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to 
have  pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel, 
he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  for  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death,  because 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to 
stitch  it  up." 

The  choice  of  language  and  fecundity  of  fancy  displayed 
in  this  instance  are  remarkable.  Such,  however,  were  the 
characteristics  of  Johnson's  "  table-talk."  He  spoke  as  he 
wrote.  He  could  take  up  a  topic,  and  utter  upon  it  a  number 
of  the  «  Rambler.'  Once,  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  a  few  days  after 
the  decease  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Bradley, 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability,  he  described  the  eccen 
tricities  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  with  a  nicety  of  discri 
mination  and  a  force  of  language  equal  to  the  best  of  his 
periodical  essays.  It  was  well  observed  by  Bishop  Percy: 
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"  The  conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may 
be  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and 
muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles 
an  inferior  cast." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Goldsmith's  comedies  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  Beggars'  Opera. 
Cave.  Avarice.  The  silver -buckle  negotiation.  The  first  Whig. 
Mutual  cowardice.  Wine.  Hogarth's  Modern  Midnight  Conversation. 
,  Ford's  ghost.  Manners  of  the  great.  Wealthy  shopkeepers  and  their 
wives.  Johnson  visits  Mr.  Langton  at  Warley-camp.  Macbean.  Ad 
ventures  and  absurdities  of  Johnson's  pensioners  in  Bolt  Court.  Death 
of  Garrick.  Fine  passages  expunged  by  Goldsmith  from  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Extracts  from  Johnson's  Meditations.  Liberty.  Garrick. 
Johnson  goes  to  Lichfield.  Mr.  Thrale  has  an  apoplectic  fit.  Appoint 
ment  of  guardians.  Johnson  has  the  gout.  Miss  Graham.  Death  of 
Beauclerk.  Protestant  riots.  Extracts  from  Johnson's  letters  to  Bos- 
well  and  Strahan.  Johnson  takes  a  part  in  Mr.  Thrale's  election  con 
test.  Extract  from  Johnson's  Meditations. 

AT  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  on  the  following  Saturday,  the 
Doctor  remarked :  "  Both  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once 
refused;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Coleman,  who 
was  prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of 
force,  to  bring  it  on.  His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  I  myself  did 
not  think  would  have  mach  success.  It  was  written  and  sold 
to  a  bookseller  before  his  Traveller,  but  published  after ;  so 
little  expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been 
sold  after  the  Traveller,  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much 
money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The 
bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from 
the  Traveller  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in 
selling  the  copy.  "The  Beggars  Opera,"  observed  Sir 
Joshua,  "  affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will  differ  in 
opinion  about  a  literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it  has 
no  merit."  "  It  was  refused,"  said  Johnson,  "  by  one  of  the 
houses;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not 
from  any  great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty, 
and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the  piece,  which  keeps 
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the  audience  always  attentive,  and  dismisses  them  in  good 
humour." 

Cave  being  mentioned,  the  Doctor  related,  "  Cave  used 
to  sell  two  thousand  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine:  yet 
such  was  then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale 
should  not  suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a 
particular  person  who  he  heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the 
magazine ;  and  would  say,  '  Let  us  have  something  good  next 
month.' " 

Upon  the  observation  that  "  avarice  was  inherent  in  some 
dispositions,"  Johnson  said,  "  No  man  was  born  a  miser,  be 
cause  no  man  was  born  to  possession.  Every  man  is  born 
cupidus — desirous  of  getting;  but  not  avarus — desirous  of 
keeping." 

He  remarked  :  "  A  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of 
himself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts ;  as,  '  I  was  at  Rich 
mond  ;'  or  what  depends  on  mensuration,  as,  « I  am  six  feet 
high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond  ;  he  is  sure  he  is 
six  feet  high ;  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he 
has  any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self 
is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in  order  to  shew  how  much  he  can 
spare.  It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise,  and  all  the 
reproach  of  falsehood." 

The  philosopher  and  his  pupil  were  engaged  to  dine  at 
General  Paoli's  on  April  28th.  They  went  thither  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  stopped  by  the  way  at  a  toy-shop  in  St. 
James's  Street,  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Place,  to  which 
Johnson  had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he  could  not 
find  it  at  first,  and  said,  "  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner  shop 
is  toying  with  one."  "  I  supposed,"  relates  Boswell,  "  he 
meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy :  it  was  the  first  time 
I  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport.  After  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach, 
and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those  he 
had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration  in  dress  had 
been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with  whomjiis 
external  appearance  was  much  improved.  He  got  better 
clothes ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he  never  deviated, 
was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons." 

When  the  buckle-negotiation  had  been  satisfactorily  com 
pleted,  and  Boswell  was  again  driving  along  with  his  Meritor, 
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he  said,  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this  morning  with  Mr.  Eld ; 
and,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire 
Whig — a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had  existed."  "  Sir," 

replied  Johnson,  "  there  are  rascals  in  all  countries I 

have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil."  At  General 
Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  and  Mr. 
John  Spottiswoode,  a  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  in 
vasion,  were  circulated;  to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
observed,  that  Mr.  Fraser,  the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French  had  the  same  fear  for  us. 
"  It  is  thus,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  "  that  mutual  cowardice 
keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind  brave,  and 
one  half  cowards,  the  brave  would  be  always  beating  the 
cowards.  Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  uneasy 
life;  all  would  be  continually  fighting:  but  being  all  cowards, 
we  go  on  very  well." 

Drinking  wine  became  the  topic  of  conversation.  "  Wine," 
said  Johnson,  "  gives  pleasure  ;  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself 
a  good.  It  is  a  good  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  .  .  . 
Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it 
does.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better 
pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  less  pleasing  to 
others.  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him 
knowledge  nor  wit;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  enables  him 
to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.  It 
only  puts  in  motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But 
this  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be  bad."  Spottiswoode.  "  So, 
sir,  wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box  ;  but  this  box  may  be 
either  full  or  empty."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  conversation  is 
the  key:  wine  is  a  picklock  which  forces  open  the  box, 
and  injures  it.  A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so,  as-  to 
have  that  confidence  'and  readiness  without  wine  which  wine 
gives." 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  Boswell  met  Johnson  at  Streatham. 
Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  dining-room  was  Hogarth's  "  Modern  Midnight  Con 
versation."  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  what  he  knew  of 
Parson  Ford,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  pic 
ture,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation, 
my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living  in  the 
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country,  but  not  simoniacally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the 
country.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts ;  very 
profligate ;  but  I  never  heard  he  was  impious."  Boswell. 
"  Was  there  not  a  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hummums, 
in  which  house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to 
the  cellar,  according  to  the  story,  he  met  him;  going  down 
again,  he  met  him  the  second  time.  When  he  came  up,  he 
asked  some,  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford  could  be 
doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter 
took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he 
recovered,  he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some 
women  from  Ford ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom. 
He  walked  out ;  he  was  followed ;  but  somewhere  about  St. 
Paul's  they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had  de 
livered  the  message,  and  the  women  exclaimed,  *  Then  we  are 
all  undone  !'  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man, 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence 
was  irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hummums  (it  is  a 
place  where  people  get  themselves  cupped).  I  believe  she 
went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of  Ford.  At 
first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but,  after  they  had  talked 
to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure, 
the  man  had  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the  be 
ginning  of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their 
behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as  related,  there  was  something 
supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his  word  ;  and  there  it  re 
mains." 

Boswell  stayed  at  Streatham  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  his  great  friend  was  in  a  very  pleasant  con 
versable  humour.  Looking  at  a  splendid  edition  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  Johnson  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Here  are  now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which 
were  written  by  me ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found 
out,  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like  Ci 
cero." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  to  subordination,  he  was  at  all 
times  watchful  to  repress  the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners 
of  the  great.  "  High  people,  sir,"  he  remarked,  "are  the  best: 
take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll  find  them  better  wives, 
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better  mothers,  more  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to 
their  children,  than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tradeswomen 
(I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who  are  worth 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  are  the  worst  creatures 
upon  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness  fashion 
able No,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in 

rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better  instructed  and 
the  more  virtuous." 

Johnson's  opinion  of  wealthy  shopkeepers  was  hardly  more 
favourable  than  the  above  dictum  concerning  their  spouses. 
"  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodging  near  Twickenham," 
relates  Dr.  Maxwell,  "  he  asked  what  sort  of  society  I  had 
there.  I  told  him,  but  indifferent ;  as  they  chiefly  consisted 
of  opulent  traders  retired  from  business.  He  said  he  never 
much  liked  that  class  of  people :  '  For,  sir,'  said  he,  '  they  have 
lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without  acquiring  the  manners 
of  gentlemen.'"  The  incumbents  of  suburban  parishes  are  too 
often  painfully  made  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Boswell  parted  from  his  illustrious  friend  on  May  19,  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  regard  ;  and  left  town  for  Scotland 
in  the  evening.  Shortly  afterwards,  Johnson  made  an  excur 
sion  to  Mr.  Langton,  at  Warley-camp,  where  that  gentleman 
was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire 
militia.  The  following  particulars  of  this  visit,  related  by 
Langton,  may  not  be  uninteresting: — 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778  that  he  complied 
with  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the  camp  at  Warley ;  and 
he  stayed  with  me  about  a  week.  The  scene  appeared,  not 
withstanding  a  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he  seemed  to 
labour  under,  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with 
the  disposition  that  he  constantly  manifested  towards  inquir 
ing  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sat,  with  a  patient 
degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental 
court-martial,  that  happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  his 
stay  with  us;  and  one  night,  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  he 
accompanied  the  major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are 
styled  the  rounds,  where  he  might  observe  the  forms  of 
visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries 
are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts. 

"On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going  through 
their  exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the 
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extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices  attentively ; 
and,  when  he  came  away,  his  remark  was,  *  The  men  indeed 
do  load  their  muskets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.'  He 
\vas  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the 
Aveight  of  the  musket-balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance 
they  might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

'*  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the  difference 
between  those  of  the  officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that 
the  superiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better  conditions  of 
life,  to  that  of  the  inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him 
in  so  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp 
were,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  , 
of  the  officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent,  in  «j 
which  he  slept ;  and  from  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  ' 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very 
well  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he  re 
ceived  on  the  part  of  the  general:  the  attention  of  the 
general's  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very 
welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great 
deal  of  discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- York 
regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited 
his  company  at  dinner;  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his 
departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  invitation." 

We  learn  from  the  amusing  Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay,1 
that  Johnson  returned  from  Warley  Common  to  Streatham,  and 
at  tea-time  gave  a  diverting  account  of  the  adventures  and 
absurdities  of  the  "  strange  creatures"  which  overran  his  house 
in  Bolt  Court.  "  Pray,  sir,"  inquired  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  how  does 
Mrs.  Williams  like  all  this  tribe?"  Johnson.  "Madam,  she 
does  not  like  them  at  all ;  but  their  fondness  for  her  is  not 
greater.  She  and  Desmoulins  quarrel  incessantly ;  but,  as 
they  can  both  be  occasionally  of  service  to  each  other,  and  as 
neither  of  them  have  any  other  place  to  go  to,  their  animosity  I 
does  not  force  them  to  separate."  Mrs.  Thrale.  "And  pray, 
sir,  what  is  Mr.  Macbean?"2  J.  "  Madam,  he  is  a  Scotch 
man  :  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  for  his  learning  I 

1  Better  known  as  the  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Burney,  author  of  Evelina, 
fee. 

2  Alexander  Macbean  published,  in  1773,  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo 
graphy,  to  which  Johnson  furnished  the  preface.      He  was   one  of  the 
amanuenses  employed  by  Johnson  for  the  mechanical  part  of  his  Dictionary. 
He  died  in  June  1784. 
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respect  him,  and  I  wish  to  serve  him.  He  knows  many  lan 
guages,  and  knows  them  well ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  life. 
I  advised  him  to  write  a  geographical  dictionary  ;  but  I  have 
lost  all  hopes  of  his  ever  doing  any  thing  properly,  since  I 
found  he  gave  as  much  labour  to  Capua  as  to  Rome."  Mr. 
Thrale.  "  And  pray,  who  is  clerk  of  your  kitchen,  sir  ?" 
J.  "  Why,  sir,  I  am  afraid  there  is  none ;  a  general  anarchy 
prevails  in  my  kitchen,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Levett,  who  says 
it  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be."  Mrs.  T.  "  Mr.  Levett,  I 
suppose,  sir,  has  the  office  of  keeping  the  hospital  in  health  ? 
for  he  is  an  apothecary."  J.  "  Levett,  madam,  is  a  brutal 
fellow  ;  but  I  have  a  good  regard  for  him ;  for  his  brutality 
is  in  his  manners,  not  in  his  mind."  Mr.  T.  "But  how  do 
you  get  your  dinners  drest  ?"  J.  "  Why  Desmoulins  has  the 
chief  management  of  the  kitchen  ;  but  our  roasting  is  not  mag 
nificent,  for  we  have  no  jack."  Mr.  T.  "  No  jack  ?  why, 
how  do  they  manage  without  ?"  /.  "  Small  joints,  I  believe, 
they  manage  with  a  string,  and  larger  are  done  at  the  tavern. 
I  have  some  thoughts"  (with  profound  gravity)  "  of  buying  a 
jack,  because  I  think  a  jack  is  some  credit  to  a  house."  Mr. 
T.  "  Well,  but  you'll  have  a  spit  too  ?"  /.  "  No,  sir,  no  ;  that 
would  be  superfluous  ;  for  we  shall  never  use  it;  and  if  a  jack 
is  seen,  a  spit  will  be  presumed  I"  Mrs.  T.  "  But  pray,  sir, 
who  is  the  Poll  you  talk  of?  She  that  you  used  to  abet  in  her 
quarrels  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  call  out,  '  At  her  again,  Poll  I 
never  flinch,  Poll?' "  J.  "  Why,  I  took  to  Poll  very  M'ell  at 
first ;  but  she  won't  do  upon  a  nearer  examination."  Mrs.  T. 
"  How  came  she  among  you,  sir?"  J.  "Why,  I  don't  rightly 
remember  ;  but  we  could  spare  her  very  well  from  us.  Poll 
is  a  stupid  slut;  J  had  some  hopes  of  her  at  first ;  but  when  I 
talked  to  her  tightly  and  closely,  I  could  make  nothing  of 
her ;  she  was  wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade  her 
to  be  categorical.  I  wish  Miss  Burney  would  come  among 
us :  if  she  would  only  give  us  a  week,  we  should  furnish  her 
with  ample  materials  for  a  new  scene  in  her  next  work." 

In  a  letter,  dated  "  Oct.  31,"  Johnson  tells  Mrs.  Thrale: 
"  Sir  Joshua  has  finished  my  picture,  and  it  seems  to  please 
every  body  ;  but  I  shall  wait' to  see  how  it  pleases  you.  To 
day  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  scold,  and 
Williams  was  going  away;  but  I  bid  her  not  turn  tail;  and 
she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper  hand." 
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Before  the  close  of  1778  appeared  the  first  four  volumes  of 
his  Prefaces,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  Poets.  A  work  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  under  1780,  in  which  year  the  remaining  vo 
lumes  of  it  were  published. 

In  January  1779,  the  Doctor  had  to  lament  the  decease  of 
his  early  friend  and  pupil,  David  Garrick  ;  one  whom,  accord 
ing  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  considered  as  his  property, 
and  would  J  never  suffer  any  one  to  praise  or  abuse  but  him 
self.  When  Garrick  was  on  his  last  sick-bed,  no  arguments 
would  persuade  Johnson  of  his  danger :  he  had  prepossessed 
himself  with  a  notion,  that  to  say  a  man  was  sick,  was  very 
near  wishing  him  s.o  ;  and  few  things  offended  him  more  than 
prognosticating  even  the  death  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 
Garrick's  peril  was  an  image  which  no  one  durst  present  be 
fore  his  view  :  he  persisted  in  the  possibility  and  hope  of  his 
recovery  ;  and  his  distress  for  his  loss  was,  for  that  very  reason, 
poignant  to  excess.  Garrick  was  followed  to  Westminster 
Abbey  by  a  long-extended  train  of  friends,  illustrious  for  their 
rank  and  genius.  "I  saw  old  Samuel  Johnson,"  says  Mr. 
Cumberland,  "standing  beside  his  grave,  at  the  foot  of  Shake 
speare's  monument,  and  bathed  in  tears." 

Shortly  after  Garrick's  death,  the  Doctor  was  told  in  a 
large  company,  "  You  are  recent  from  your  Lives  of  the 
Poets;  why  not  add  your  friend  Garrick  to  the  number?" 
Johnson's  answer  was :  "  I  do  not  like  to  be  officious ;  but 
if  Mrs.  Garrick  will  desire  me  to  do  it,  I  shall  be  very  willing 
to  pay  that  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man  I  loved." 
This  sentiment  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Garrick ;  but  no  answer 
was  ever  returned. 

On  Monday,  March  15th,  Boswell  arrived  in  London  ;  and 
next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over 
his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a 
clergyman  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to 
his  revision.1  The  bard  was  a  "  lank,  bony  figure,  with  short 
black  hair :  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  John 
son  read  ;  and  shewing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnestness,"  ex 
claimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  "  Is 

1  "  It  is  wonderful,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  what  a  number  and  variety  of 
writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good  nature 
to  look  over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  improvements." 
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that  poetry,  sir? — Is  it  Pindar?"  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry."  The 
subject  under  immediate  consideration,  when  Boswell  joined 
the  party,  was  a  MS.  translation  of  the  Carmen  Seculare  of 
Horace.  When  Johnson  had  finished  its  perusal,  the  author 
asked  him  bluntly,  "  If,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  transla 
tion?"  Johnson,  whose  regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly 
strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a  moment  what  answer  to 
make,  as  he  certainly  could  not  commend  the  performance; 
with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the  question  thus :  "  Sir,  I 
do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  translation." 

Boswell  was  several  times  with  the  lexicographer  in  the 
course  of  the  following  days ;  but  unfortunately  preserved  no 
memorial  of  his  conversation  till  March  26th.  On  that  day 
he  remarked  to  his  Scotch  visitor,  that  he  expected  to  be 
attacked  on  account  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  "  However," 
he  added,  "  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.1  For 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to 
his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  starv 
ing  is  still  worse :  an  assault  may  be  unsuccessful,  you  may 
have  more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the 
town,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 

Respecting  a  friend  of  theirs,  Boswell  observed  that  he  was 
a  very  universal  man, — quite  a  man  of  the  world.  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  Johnson  ;  "  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world 
as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world.  I  remember  a  passage  in  Gold 
smith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  was  afterwards  fool 
enough  to  expunge  :  *  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for 
Dothing.'"  Boswell.  "That  was  a  fine  passage."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  another  fine  passage,  too,  which  he 
struck  out :  «  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to  dis- 

1  It  was  after  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  Dr.  Farr, 
being  engaged  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  mentioned,  on  coming 
in,  that  on  his  way  he  had  seen  a  caricature,  which  he  thought  clever,  of 
the  nine  Muses  flogging  Dr.  Johnson  round  Parnassus.  The  admirers  of 
Gray  and  others,  who  thought  their  favourites  hardly  treated  in  the  Lives, 
were  laughing  at  Dr.  Farr's  account  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was 
himself  announced.  Dr.  Farr  being  the  only  stranger,  Sir  Joshua  intro 
duced  him ;  and,  to  Dr.  Farr's  infinite  embarrassment,  repeated  what  he 
had  just  been  telling  them.  Johnson  was  not  at  all  surly  on  the  occasion, 
but  said,  turning  to  Dr.  Farr,  "  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  arrive  when  I  shall  neither  be  the  object  of  calumny  or 
ridicule,  for  then  I  shall  be  neglected  and  forgotten." 
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tinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new  propositions. 
But  I  soon  gave  this  over ;  for  I  found  that  generally  what 
was  new  was  false.' "  Boswell  said  he  did  not  like  to  sit 
with  people  of  whom  he  had  not  a  good  opinion.  "  But,"  an 
swered  Johnson,  "you  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy  too 
much,  or  you  will  he  a  tete-a-t&e  man  all  your  life." 

Johnson's  Meditations,  indited  on  Good  Friday,  and  the 
accompanying  Saturday  and  Sunday,  this  year,  are  sombre 
and  self-accusing,  and  the  annual  review  of  his  conduct  more 
severe  and  detailed  than  usual.*  He  writes: 

"  April  2,  Good  Friday — I  am  now  to  review  the  last 
year,  and  find  little  but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor 
pleasure;  much  intended  and  little  done.  My  health  is  much 
broken  ;  my  nights  afford  me  little  rest.  I  have  tried  opium, 
but  its  help  is  counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance ;  it  pre 
vents  the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  GOD,  have  mercy 
on  me ! 

"  Last  week  I  published  (the  first  part  of)  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  written,  1  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  piety. 

"  In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition  ;  I  have 
scarcely  read  any  thing.  I  maintain  Mrs.  [Desmoulins]  and 
her  daughter.  Other  good  of  myself  I  know  not  where  to 
find,  except  a  little  charity.  But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth 
year ;  what  can  be  done  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

"April  3,  1779,  11  P.M.,  Easter-eve. — This  is  the  time 
of  my  annual  review,  and  annual  resolution.  The  review  is 
comfortless;  little  done.  Part  of  the  Life  ofDryden  and  the 
Life  of  Milton  have  been  written  ;  but  my  mind  has  neither 
been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little,  almost  no 
thing  ;  and  T  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good, 
or  quitted  any  evil  habits. 

"  April  4,  1779,  Easter-day — I  rose  about  half  an  hour 
after  nine,  transcribed  the  prayer  written  last  night;  and  by 
neglecting  to  count  time,  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so  that  I 
came  to  church  at  the  first  lesson.  I  attended  the  Litany 
pretty  well ;  but  in  the  pue  could  not  hear  the  Communion- 
service,  and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant.  Be 
fore  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.  At 
the  altar  I  commended  my  departed  friends,  and  again  prayed 
the  prayer;  1  then  prayed  the  Collects,  and  again  my  own 
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prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  received,  I 
hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  others  received,  sat  down  ; 
but  thinking  that  posture,  though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and 
stood.  I  prayed  again  in  the  pue,  but  with  what  prayer  I 
have  forgotten.  When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the 
altar,  I  added  a  general  purpose, — to  avoid  idleness.  I  gave 
two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

"  Before  I  went,  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and  endea 
voured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  return  I  used  it  again, 
and  the  Collect  for  the  day.  LORD,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers,  and  last 
night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sacrament." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7th,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Bos- 
well  reminded  the  Doctor  how  heartily  they  used  to  drink 
wine  together  when  they  were  first  acquainted,  and  how  he 
(Boswell)  frequently  had  a  headache  in  consequence.  "  Nay, 
sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  it  was  not  the  wine  that  made  your  head 
ache,  but  the  sense  that  I  put  into  it."  "What,  sir!"  ex 
claimed  Boswell,  "will  sense  make  the  head  ache?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile,  "when  it  is  not  used 
to  it." 

At  Allan  Ramsay's,  on  the  following  day,  Johnson  ob 
served  :  "  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  ouy  own  liberty  ;  we  would 
have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get :  but  we  are  not  agreed 
as  -to  the  liberty  of  others ;  for,  in  proportion  as  we  take, 
others  must  lose.  I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob. 
should  have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the  case 
some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in 
his  windows."  "  The  result  is,"  said  Ramsay,  "  that  order  is 
better  than  confusion."  "  The  result  is,"  rejoined  Johnsqn, 
"  that  order  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination."  A  short 
time  afterwards,  Boswell  met  the  Doctor  and  some  other 
friends  at  dinner,  when  the  philosopher  remarked:  "I  am 
always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a 
sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book 
which  happens  to  engage  his  attention  ;  because  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  enter 
tainment  from  a  book.  He'll  get  better  books  afterwards." — • 
"  To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk,  is  mighty 
unpleasing.  You  shine,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  by  being  ground" 

Johnson  and  Boswell  dined  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  on  April 
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24th ;  on  which  occasion  the  Doctor  said :  "  Garrick  was  a 
very  good  man,  the  cheerfullest  man  of  his  age  ;  a  decent 
liver,  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to 
licentiousness;  and  a  man  who  gave  away  freely  money  ac 
quired  by  himself.  He  began  the  world  with  a  great  hunger 
for  money ;  the  son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family 
whose  study  was  to  make  fourpence  do  as  much  as  others 
made  fourpence  halfpenny  do.  But  when  he  had  got  money, 
he  was  very  liberal." 1 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Boswell  set  out  for  Scotland  ;  and, 
about  the  20th,  his  venerable  friend  left  town  on  a  visit  to 
Lichfield  and  Ashbourne ;  from  whence,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  he  alludes  to  the  serious  apoplectic  fit  by  which  the 
portly  brewer,  her  husband,  had  just  been  assailed.  In  a 
communication,  dated  "  Lichfield,  June  23d,"  he  addresses 
the  sufferer  as  follows  : 

"  My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  indifferent  about  your  health  or  hers.  If  I  could 
have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  delayed,  an  hour  to  come  to 
you  ;  and  I  will  come  very  soon,  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  entertainment. 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Do  not 
let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfulness 
and  exercise  are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is  for  the 
present  worth  your  anxiety.  Vivere  Iceti  is  one  of  the  great 

1  Of  Garrick,  some  time  before  the  decease  of  that  eminent  performer, 
Johnson  remarked :  "  Garrick  is  accused  of  vanity  ;  but  few  men  would 
have  borne  such  unremitting  prosperity  with  greater,  if  with  equal,  mode 
ration.  He  is  accused  too  of  avarice,  though  he  lives  rather  like  a  prince 
than  an  actor.  But  the  frugality  he  practised  when  he  first  appeared 
in  the  world,  has  put  a  stamp  upon  his  character  ever  since.  And  now, 
though  his  table,  his  equipage,  and  his  establishment  are  equal  to  those  of 
persons  of  the  most  splendid  rank,  the  original  stain  of  avarice  still  blots  his 
name.  And  yet,  had  not  his  early,  and  perhaps  necessary,  economy  fixed 
upon  him  the  charge  of  thrift,  he  would  long  since  have  been  reproached 

with  that  of  luxury Garrick  never  enters  a  room  but  he  regards 

himself  as  the  object  of  general  attention,  from  whom  the  entertainment  of 
the  company  is  expected.  Arid  true  it  is,  that  he  seldom  disappoints  that 
expectation  ;  for  he  has  infinite  humour,  a  very  just  proportion  of  wit,  and 
more  convivial  pleasantry  than  almost  any  man  living.  But  then,  off  as 
well  as  on  the  stage,  he  is  always  an  actor  ;  for  he  holds  it  so  incumbent 
upon  him  to  be  sportive,  that  his  gaiety,  from  being  habitual,  is  become 
mechanical :  and  he  can  exert  his  spirits  at  all  times  alike,  without  any  con 
sultation  of  his  disposition  to  hilarity." 
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rules  of  health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride  often,  but 
never  to  weariness ;  for  weariness  is  itself  a  temporary  reso 
lution  of  the  nerves,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour 
is  exercise  continued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is  labour  used  only 
while  it  produces  pleasure. 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do  not  think  with 
earnestness  even  of  your  health ;  but  think  on  such  things  as 
may  please  without  too  much  agitation ;  among  which  I  hope 
is,  dear  sir,  your,  &c. 

"SAM.  JOHNSON." 

In  the  autumn  of  1779,  Bos  well  accompanied  a  military 
friend  to  Leeds  and  the  metropolis;  and  so,  as  he^quaintly 
remarks,  had  "  a  second  crop  in  one  year  of  London  and 
Johnson."  On  the  4th  of  October  he  called  at  the  house  of 
the  lexicographer  before  he  was  up.  Johnson  sent  for  him 
to  his  bed-side,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  inciden 
tal  meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
gaiety  of  youth.  He  called  briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get 
coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour." 

During  this  visit  to  town,  Boswell  consulted  the  Doctor  as 
to  the  appointment  of  guardians  to  his  children  in  case  of  his 
decease.  "  Sir,"  said  the  sage,  "do  not  appoint  a  number  of 
guardians.  When  there  are  many,  they  trust  one  to  another, 
and  the  business  is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you  to  choose 
only  one  :  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable  character,  who,  for 
his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man, 
so  that  he  be  under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage;  and 
let  him  be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs 
with  ability  and  expertness ;  to  whom,  therefore,  the  execu 
tion  of  the  trust  will  not  be  burthensome." 

Johnson  tells  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  a  latter  dated  "  Oct.  8 :" 

"  On  Sunday  the  gout  left  my  ankles,  and  I  went  very 
commodiously  to  church.  On  Monday  night  I  felt  my  feet 
uneasy.  On  Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame.  That  night  I  took 
an  opiate,  having  first  taken  physic  and  fasted.  Towards 
morning  on  Wednesday  the  pain  remitted.  Bozzy  came  to 
me,  and  much  talk  we  had.  I  fasted  another  day ;  and  on 
Wednesday  night  could  walk  tolerably.  On  Thursday,  find 
ing  myself  mending,  I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which  I  think 
has  a  little  interrupted  my  convalescence.  To>day  I  have 
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again  taken  physic,  and  eaten  only  some  stewed  apples.  I 
hope  to  starve  it  away.  It  is  no  worse  than  it  was  at  Bright- 
helmstone." 

On  Tuesday,  October  12th,  the  Doctor  and  Boswell  dined 
at  Mr.  Ramsay's.  One  of  the  guests,  a  beautiful  girl  of  the 
name  of  Graham,  asked  Johnson  to  "  hob  or  nob"  with  her. 
He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told 
her  he  never  drank  wine;  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted.  "  Oho, 
sir  I"  said  one  of  the  company,  "you  are  caught."  "Nay," 
said  Johnson  with  gallantry,  "  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  cavght; 
but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free  again.  If  I  am 
caught,  i  hope  to  be  kept."  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of 
water  were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he 
said,  "  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate." 

Boswell  quitted  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  1799. 

The  spring  of  1780  was  rendered  mournful  to  Johnson  by 
the  decease  of  Topham  Beauclerk,  for  whom  his  affection  was 
so  great,  that  when  that  gentleman  was  labouring  under  that 
severe  illness  which  at  lust  occasioned  his  death,  the  Doctor 
said,  with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  "  I  would  walk  to 
the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk." 
At  this  period,  Johnson  was  engaged  upon  the  completion  of 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  so  far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him 
to  labour.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  most  alarming 
and  brutal  riots  that,  perhaps,  ever  disgraced  a  civilised  coun 
try,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  "To  persons  of  the 
present  day,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "who  have  always  been 
used  to  hear  of  '  liberality,'  or  'civil  and  religious  liberty,'  or 
some  similar  pretence,  in  connexion  with  the  cruelties  and  ex 
cesses  of  a  lawless  multitude,  it  sounds  strange  to  be  told  of 
the  *  Church  and  King'  mobs,  the  zealous  '  Protestants'  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  day.  Yet  such  was  the  sheep's  clothing  in  which 
the  wolfish  spirit  of  the  rabble  then  sought  to  disguise 
itself."  Some  of  the  extremely  severe  penalties  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  imposed  in  a  persecuting  age,  were  removed  in 
1780,  and  this  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  above-mentioned 
commotions;  of  which  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  contain 
the  following  lively  description  : 

"June  9th. —  On  Friday,  the  Protestants  met  in  Saint 
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George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and 
marching  to  Westminster,  insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
who  bore  it  with  great  tarneness.  At  night,  the  outrages  be 
gan  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 
An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government,  I  can 
not  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been 
insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been 
insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace;  and  his 
lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday 
night,  they  pulled  down  Fielding's  house,  and  burnt  his  goods 
in  the  street.  They  had  gutted,  on  Monday,  Sir  G.  Saville's 
house ;  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand 
their  companions,  who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the 
chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the 
mayor's  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask  ;  at  his  return  he 
found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze. 
They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord 
Mansfield's  house, -which  they  pulled  down  ;  and  as  for  his 
goods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Caen  Wood;  but  a  guard  was  there  before  them.  They 
plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in 
Moorfields  the  same  night. 

"  On  Wednesday,  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at  New 
gate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I 
went  by,  the  Protestants  were  plundering  the  sessions-house 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred ;  but 
they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sen 
tinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full 
day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On 
Wednesday,  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood  Street  compter,  and  Clerken- 
well  bridewell,  and  released  all  the  prisoners.  At  night,  they 
set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  con 
flagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was  dread 
ful.  Some  people  were  threatened :  Mrs.  Strahan  advised  me 
to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been 
happy  in  not  seeing.  The  king  said  in  council,  *  That  the 
magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his 
own  ;'  and  a  proclamation  was  published,  directing  us  to  keep 
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our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  pre 
served  by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts, 
and  the  town  is  now  at  quiet. 

"June  10th. — The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every 
where  within  call :  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and 
the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison. 
Lord  George  was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John 
Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  pub 
lisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several  inof 
fensive  papists  have  been  plundered  ;  but  the  high  sport  was 
to  burn  the  gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble-trick.  The  debtors 
and  criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as 
has  always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two 
pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  pardoned.  Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force  :  and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  king 
and  the  law. 

"June  12th. — The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  cala 
mity.  The  rioters  attempted  the  bank  on  Wednesday  night, 
but  in  no  great  number;  and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great 
resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them 
away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  bank  on  Tues 
day,  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  when  no  resistance  had  been 
prepared,  they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  what 
ever  they  had  found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order 
and  decency,  declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will 
not  leave  a  rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer 
any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed.  .  .  . 

"  June  14th. — Th£re  has  indeed  been  an  universal  panic, 
from  which  the  king  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without 
the  concurrence  of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
magistrates,  he  put  the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town 
from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  government  must  naturally 
produce."1 

1  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  these  riots  could  not  be'  accu 
rately  ascertained.  According  to  the  military  returns,  210  persons  died  by 
shot  or  sword  in  the  streets,  and  75  in  hospitals ;  173  were  wounded  and 
captured.  How  many  died  of  injuries  unseen,  cannot  be  computed.  Many 
more  perished  in  the  flames,  or  died  from  excesses  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Justice  came  in  at  the  close  to  demand  her  due.  At  the  Old  Bailey,  85  per 
sons  were  tried  for  the  riots,  and  of  these  18  were  executed,  one  woman,  a 
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In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  bearing  date  "August  21,"  Johnson 
writes : 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all  the  summer,  think 
ing  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only 
thinking.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still 
think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed 
their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but  I 
have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield, 
if  I  could  have  had  time  ;  and  I  might  have  had  time,  if  I  had 
been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

"In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Th  rale's  house  and  stock 
were  in  great  danger.  The  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  in 
vasion  with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and  meat;  and  at  their 
second,  were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a 
garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a  fortnight :  he 
was  so  frighted,  that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs. 
Williams  took  shelter  in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn. 
It  is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have, 
however,  better  health  than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I 
may  yet  shew  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.  .  .  . 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son 
has  become  a  learned  young  man.  1  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  1  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her 
collection  ;  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of  a 
pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
most  affectionately, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Johnson  addressed  to  a 
young  clergyman,  probably  the  Rev.  George  Strahan,  son 

negro,  being  of  the  number.  By  a  special  commission  for  Surrey,  45  pri 
soners  were  tried,  and  26  of  them  capitally  convicted,  though  two  or  three 
received  respites.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  arrested  on  the  9th  of  June, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  under  a  strong  guard.  The  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  allow  eight  months  to  elapse  before  trying  him ;  and  he  was 
then  acquitted  of  any  foreknowledge  or  approval  of  the  rioting.  The  after 
life  of  this  nobleman  was  marked  with  vagaries  of  an  insane  character.  He 
died  in  Newgate  on  the  let  Nov.  1793,  at  the  age  of  42. 
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of  Mr.  Strahan  the  printer,  who  'published  his  Prayers  and  1 
Meditations,  the  following  excellent  counsel : 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the   fj 
daily  service,  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exact-   J 
ness.     Your  fear,  1  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.     They    : 
who  contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.     It  is    i 
impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often  without  some  pecu 
liarity  of  manner ;  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and 
a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad  :  to  make 
it  good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual 
felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

"  Your  present  mode  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to 
register,  somewhere  or  other,  the  authors  from  whom  your 
several  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to 
time,  an  original  sermon ;  and,  in  the  labour  of  composition, 
do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at  once  ;  do  not 
exact  from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first,  and  then 
embellish.  The  production  of  something,  where  nothing  was 
before,  is  an  act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  de 
coration  of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently  your 
thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur ;  and  when 
you  have  matter,  you  will  easily  give  it  form :  nor,  perhaps, 
will  this  method  be  always  necessary  ;  for,  by  habit,  your 
thoughts  and  diction  will  flow  together. 

"  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult.  The 
divisions  not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct 
the  judgment  of  the  writer.  They  supply  sources  of  inven 
tion,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish^  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been 
long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (Dr. 
Percy),  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told 
me,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  cler 
gyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of 
the  people.  Such  a  congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of 
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much  reformation  :  and  I  would  not  'have  you  tliink  it  im 
possible  to  reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish  was  civilised 
by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came  amotig  them  to  teach 
a  petty  school.  My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Oxford, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never  paid  ; 
but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it  compelled  him  to 
make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to 
the  communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she 
only  answered  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to 
set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than 
herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be  practised  by 
every  clergyman  ;  for  all  means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls 
may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you 
can  ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently  you  con 
verse  with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more  willingly 
they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will  learn. 
A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him  venerable.  I 
think  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that,  in  the  momentous  work 
you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  GOD  to  bless  von." 

During  September,  Johnson  was  busied  in  writing  adver 
tisements  and  letters  for  Mr.  Thrale,  who  at  this  time  had  an 
other  contest  for  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark.  On  this,  or  a  former  occasion,  the  Doctor  actually 
took  a  personal  part  in  the  election.  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "knew  how  to  be  merry  with  mean 
people,  as  well  as  to  be  sad  with  them :  he  loved  the  lower 
ranks  of  humanity  with  a  real  affection ;  and  though  his 
talents  and  learning  kept  him  always  in  the  sphere  of  upper 
life,  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  time  when  he  and  they 
shared  pain  and  pleasure  in  common.  A  borough  election 
once  shewed  me  his  toleration  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  his 
content  in  the  company  of  people  whom  one  would  have 
thought  at  first  sight  little  calculated  for  his  society.  A  rough 
fellow  one  day  on  such  an  occasion,  a  hatter  by  trade,  seeing 
Dr.  Johnson's  beaver  in  a  state  of  decay,  seized  it  suddenly 
with  one  hand,  and  clapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  other : 
'Ah,  Master  Johnson,'  says  he,  'this  is  no  time  to  be  thinking 
about  hats'  « No,  no,  sir,'  replies  our  Doctor  dn  a  cheerful 
tone,  '  hats  are  of  no  use  now,  except  to  throw  up  in  the  air 
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and  huzza  with ;'  accompanying  his  words  with  the  true  elec 
tion  halloo." 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Me-    \ 
ditations,  under  the  date  of"  September  16,  1780." 

"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life, 
with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than 
I  think  is  common  at  that  age.  But  though  the  convulsions 
in  my  breast  are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My  nights 
are  wakeful,  and  therefore  I  arn  sometimes  sleepy  in  the  day. 
I  have  been  attentive  to  my  diet,  and  have  diminished  the 
bulk  of  my  body.  I  have  not  at  all  studied  nor  written  dili 
gently.  I  have  Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write  ;  Swift  is  just 
begun. 

"  I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my   resolutions  or  pur 
poses,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously  renew.     Surely  I    > 
shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disapproba 
tion.     Perhaps  GOD  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser  and 
better  life." 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  page  to  Mr.  Mac-    \ 
bean.      Johnson,  in  the  October  of  this    year,  solicited  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  procure  his  admission  into  the 
Charter-House,  and  his  application  was,  in  the  end,  successful. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Liberty  and  necessity."  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Mr.  Thrale's  library.  John 
son's  portrait.  His  mode  of  walking.  Mr.  Thrale's  decease.  Johnson's 
letter  to  the  widow.  Mr.  Edwards.  Apparitions.  Mr.  Hollis.  A  prin 
ter's  devil.  "  A  bottom  of  good  sense."  Johnson's  diligent  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Mr.  Thrale's  executor.  "  Squire  Dilly."  Mr.  Young. 
Southill.  Impressions.  Assurance.  Luton  Hoe.  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Extracts  from  Johnson's  Meditations.  His  infrequent  attendance  at 
the  Holy  Communion.  He  visits  Oxford,  &c.  Extracts  from  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DURING  the  last  two  months  of  1780,  and  the  January  of  the 
year  following,  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  occupied  with 
the  concluding  Lives  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  last-cited  ex 
tract  from  his  private  register.  In  February  1781,  Boswell 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  the  writer  complained  of  having 
been  "  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  question  of 
liberty  and  necessity  ;"  and  mentioned  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
meet  the  venerable  moralist  in  London.  The  Doctor's  reply 
was  short  and  cheerful :  "  I  hoped,"  he  wrote,  "  you  had  got 
rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
liberty  and  necessity?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your 
tongue  about  it?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  here  again ;  for  I  love  every  part  about  you 
but  your  affectation  of  distress.  I  have  at  last  finished  my 
Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of 
order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it  right. 
Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we 
can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old  times  over. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"SAM.  JOHNSON." 

The  above  epistle  is  dated  "  March  14-."     In  the  Doctor's 
meditations  on  Good  Friday,  the  13th  ot  the  next  month,  he 
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records  that  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  written  in  his  "  usual 
way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working 
with  vigour  and  haste."  Madame  D'Arblay  affirms  that  the 
composition  of  these  biographies  was  to  Johnson  "  a  work  so 
light  and  easy,  that  it  never  robbed  his  friends  of  one  moment 
of  the  time  that  he  would  otherwise  have  spared  to  their  so 
ciety.  Lives,  however,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not;  he 
merely  employed  in  them  such  materials,  with  respect  to  bio 
graphy,  as  he  had  already  at  hand,  without  giving  himself  any 
trouble  in  researches  for  what  might  be  new  or  unknown; 
though  he  gladly  accepted  any  that  were  offered  to  him,  if 
well  authenticated.  The  critical  investigations  alone  he  con 
sidered  as  his  business.  He  himself  never  named  them  but  as 
prefaces.  No  man  held  in  nobler  scorn  a  promise  that  out 
went  performance."  We  are  told  by  the  same  amusing  au 
thor,  that,  while  this  publication  was  in  progress,  when  only 
the  Thrale  family  and  its  nearly  adopted  guests,  the  two  Bur- 
neys,1  were  assembled,  Dr.  Johnson  would  frequently  produce 
one  of  its  proof  sheets  at  the  break  fast- table,  which  was  always 
in  the  library.2  "  These  proofs,"  she  relates,  "  Mrs.  Thrale 

1  Dr.  Burney,  the  eminent  musician,  and  his  daughter  Fanny,  author  of 
Evelina,  &c. 

2  "  Mr.   Thrale  had  lately  fitted  up  a  rational,  readable,  well-chosen 
library.    It  were  superfluous  to  say  that  he  had  neither  authors  for  shew,  nor 
bindings  for  vanity,  when  it  is  known,  that  while  it  was  forming,  he  placed 
merely  one  hundred  pounds  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hands  for  its  completion.  .  .  . 
One  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  expensive  habits  of  the  present  day, 
of  decorating  books  like  courtiers  and  coxcombs  rather  than  like  students 
and  philosophers,  would  scarcely  purchase  a  single  row  for  a  bookcase  of 
the  length  of  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham  ;  though  under  such  guidance  as 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  all  finery  seemed  foppery,  and  all  foppery 
futility,  that  sum,  added  to  the  books  naturally  inherited,  or  already  col 
lected,  amply  sufficed  for  the  unsophisticated  reader,  where  no  peculiar  pur 
suit,  or  unlimited  spirit  of  research,  demanded  a  collection  for  reference 
rather  than  for  instruction  or  enjoyment.  This  was  no  sooner  accomplished, 
than  Mr.  Thrale  resolved  to  surmount  these  treasures  for  the  mind  by  a 
similar  regale  for  the  eyes,  in  selecting  the  persons  he  most  loved  to  con 
template  from  amongst  his  friends  and  favourites,  to  preside  over  the  litera 
ture  that  stood  highest  in  his  estimation.     And  that  his  portrait-painter 
might  go  hand  in  hand  in  judgment  with  his  collector  of  books,  he  fixed 
upon  the  matchless  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  add  living  excellence  to  dead 
perfection,  by  giving  him  the  personal  resemblance  of  the  following  elected 
set ;  every  one  of  which  occasionally  made  a  part  of  the  brilliant  society  of 
Streatham.     Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  in  one  piece,  over 
the  fireplace,  at  full  length.     The  rest  of  the  pictures  were  all  three-quar 
ters.     Mr.  Thrale  was  over  the  door  leading  to  his  study.     The  general 
collection  then  began  by  Lord  Sandys  and  Lord  AVestcote,  two  early  noble 
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was  permitted  to  read  aloud ;  and  the  discussions  to  which 
they  led  were  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining.  Dr.  Burney 
'wistfully'  desired  to  possess  one  of  them,  but  left  his  daughter 
to  risk  the  petition.  A  hint,  however,  proved  sufficient,  and 
was  understood  not  alone  with  compliance  but  vivacity.  Bos- 
well,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  had  engaged  Frank  Barber,  his  negro 
servant,  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the  proof  sheets;  but 
though  it  had  not  been  without  the  knowledge,  it  was  without 
the  order  or  the  interference  of  their  author:  to  the  present 
solicitor,  therefore,  willingly  and  without  scruple  he  now 
offered  an  entire  life ;  adding,  with  a  benignant  smile, '  Choose 
your  poet.' "  Miss  Burney  unhesitatingly  selected  Pope : 
"  and  that  not  merely,"  she  observes,  "  because,  next  to 
Shakespeare  himself,  Pope  draws  human  characters  the  most 
vericlically,  perhaps,  of  any  poetic  delineator,  but  for  yet 
another  reason.  Dr.  Johnson  composed  with  so  ready  an  ac 
curacy,  that  he  sent  his  copy  to  the  press  unread ;  reserving 
all  his  corrections  for  the  proof  sheets :  and  consequently,  as 
not  even  Dr.  Johnson  could  read  twice  without  ameliorating 
some  passages,  his  proof  sheets  were  at  times  liberally  marked 
with  changes;  and,  as  the  Museum  copy  of  Pope's  Transla 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  from  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  many 
examples,  contains  abundant  emendations  by  Pope,  the  me 
morialist  secured  at  once,  on  the  same  page,  the  marginal 
alterations  and  second  thoughts  of  that  great  author,  and  of 
his  great  biographer." 

When  the  book  was  published,  Johnson  brought  to  Streat- 
ham  a  complete  set,  handsomely  bound,  of  the  works  of  the 
poets,  as  well  as  his  own  prefaces,  to  present  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  And  then,  telling  Miss  Burney  that  to  the  king  and 
to  the  "chiefs  of  Streatham"  alone,  he  could  offer  so  large  a 
tribute,  he  placed  before  her  a  bound  copy  of  his  own  part  of 
the  work;  in  the  title-page  of  which  he  gratified  her  earnest 

friends  of  Mr.  Thrale.  Then  followed  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself ; — all  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
great  master,  who  much  delighted  in  this  his  Streatham  gallery.  There 
was  place  left  but  for  one  more  frame,  when  the  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Burney  began  at  Streatham  ;  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  and  man 
ners,  joined  to  his  celebrity  in  letters,  so  quickly  won  upon  the  master  as 
well  as  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  that  he  was  presently  selected  for  the 
honour  of  filling  up  this  last  chasm  in  the  chain  of  Streatham  worthies." — 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79-81. 
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request  by  writing  her  name,  and  "  from  the  author."  "  After 
which,"  relates  Madame  D'Arblay,  "at  her  particular  solici 
tation,  he  gave  her  a  small  engraving  of  his  portrait  from  the 
picture  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  And  while,  some  time  after 
wards,  she  was  examining  it  at  a  distant  table,  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  passing  across  the  room,  stopt  to  discover  by  what  she  was 
occupied;  which  he  no  sooner  discerned,  than  he  began  see 
sawing  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence,  and  then,  with  a  lu 
dicrous  half  laugh,  peeping  over  her  shoulder,  he  called  out, 
'Ah,  ha!  Sam  Johnson! — I  see  thee ! — And  an  ugly  dog 
thou  art !' " 

Of  all  Johnson's  literary  productions,  none  were  so  imme 
diately  popular, — none,  perhaps,  have  been  perused  more  ge 
nerally  and  with  such  pleasure,  as  the  one  last  mentioned. 
Philology  and  biography1  were  his  favourite  pursuits :  and  he 
delighted  to  expatiate,  in  conversation,  on  the  merits  of  the 
English  poets,  the  peculiarities  of  their  characters,  and  the 
events  of  their  lives ;  and  his  mind  was  so  well  stored  with  in 
formation  on  all  these  topics,  that  he  was  able  to  strike  off 
their  biographies,  as  appears  from  the  original  MSS.,  with 
wonderful  correctness  and  rapidity.  When  he  began  to  write, 
"  the  subject,"  says  Boswell,  "  swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that 
instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  as  he  had  originally  intended, 
he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of 
them  in  every  respect."  Johnson,  indeed,  to  cite  the  words  of 
Byron,  "strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laurel;  still  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets  is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can  never  be 
read  without  instruction  and  delight.''  On  their  first  appear 
ance  their  author  was  assailed,  as  he  anticipated,  from  various 
quarters.  By  some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injus 
tice  to  Milton ;  by  some  Cambridge  men,  of  depreciating 
Gray ;  and  his  expressing  with  a  dignified  freedom  what  he 
really  thought  of  George  Lord  Lyttleton  gave  offence  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman.  The  "  feeble  though 
shrill  outcry"  of  these  angry  critics  gave  Johnson  no  disturb 
ance.  To  a  friend  who  talked  to  him  respecting  it,  he  nobly 
observed,  "  Sir,  I  considered  mvself  as  intrusted  with  a  certain 


1  A  gentleman  once  observed  to  Johnson,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Doc 
tor's  strength  lay  in  writing  biography,  in  which  line  of  composition  he  in 
finitely  exceeded  all  his  competitors.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  believe  that 
is  true.  The  dogs  don't  know  how  to  write  trifles  with  dignity." 

' 
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portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely;  let 
them  shew  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  remuneration  which  the 
Doctor  stipulated  to  receive  for  his  Prefaces  was  two  hundred 
guineas.  The  booksellers  spontaneously  added  a  third  hun 
dred.  The  Lives  were  soon  published  in  a  separate  edition ; 
when,  for  a  very  few  corrections,  Johnson  was  presented  with 
another  hundred  guineas. 

Boswell  arrived  in  London  on  March  19th;  and  on  the 
20th  met  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed 
moving  along  after  the  fashion  so  graphically  described  by 
one  of  his  biographers :  "  When  he  walked  the  streets,"  says 
this  writer,  "  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the 
concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way 
by  that  motion  independent  of  his  feet."  That  he  was  often 
much  stared  at,  remarks  Boswell,  while  he  advanced  in  this 
manner,  may  easily  be  believed ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make 
sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one 
day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start  drive  the  load  oft' a 
porter's  back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious 
of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very  angry,  but  stood 
still  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with  much  earnestness,  till  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take 
up  his  burden  again. 

Mr.  Thrale  for  many  years,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  mis 
chief  he  was  doing,  encouraged,  by  the  indulgence  of  immo 
derate  sleep  after  meals,  a  propensity  to  paralysis.  The  pro 
gnostics  of  disease  were  then  little  observed  but  by  men  of 
science ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  little  aware  of  the  unhealthi- 
iiess  of  his  friend's  practice,1  that  instead  of  interposing  his 

1  "  This  instance  of  complete  vacuity  of  practical  information  upon 
diseases  and  remedies  in  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Madame  D' Arblay,  "  will  cease 
to  give  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that,  near  the  middle  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  fullest  force  of  his  noble  faculties,  upon  finding  himself  assailed  by  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  ancle,  he  sent  for  a  pail  of  cold  water,  into 
which  he  plunged  his  leg  during  the  worst  of  the  paroxysm  —  a  feat  of  in 
trepid  ignorance — incongruous  as  sounds  the  word  ignorance  in  speaking 
of  Dr.  Johnson — that  probably  he  had  cause  to  rue  during  his  whole  life  ; 
for  the  gout,  of  which  he  chose  to  get  rid  in  so  succinct  a  manner — a  feat 
in  which  he  often  exulted — might  have  carried  off  many  of  the  direful  ob 
structions,  and  asthmatic  seizures  and  sufferings,  of  which  his  latter  years 
were  wretchedly  the  martyrs."  Johnson,  however,  had  no  less  an  autho 
rity  for  the  "  feat"  above  mentioned  than  Hervey,  the  famous  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  of  whoin,  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  was  much  and 
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potent  exhortation,  he  laughingly  said,  "  Mr.  Thrale  will  out- 
sleep  the  seven  sleepers."  Thus  did  the  wealthy  brewer  go  on 
in  a  self-destroying  line  of  conduct,  till  he  was  struck,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Even  after 
this  warning  he  neglected  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and  the 
means  which,  under  GOD,  might  have  accomplished  his  re 
covery.  Such  a  course  could  have  but  one  termination.  The 
last  and  fatal  seizure  was  inflicted  at  his  town  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th  of  April, 
for  which  day  half  the  fashion  of  London  had  been  invited  to 
an  assembly  at  his  residence.  Johnson  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time,1  and  thus  alludes  to  Mr.  Thrale's  decease : 

"Good  Friday,  April  13th,  1781.  On  Wednesday  the 
llth,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed 
nesday,  4th ;  and  with  him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes 
and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  morning 
he  expired.  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  benignity. 
Farewell.  May  GOD,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had 
mercy  on  thee  !  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  sometime 
before  his  death.  The  decease  of  him  from  whose  friend 
ship  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and 
to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfor 
tunes,  has  left  me  heavy.  But  my  business  is  with  myself." 

Deeply  as  Johnson  lamented  his  friend's  demise,  he  did 
not  permit  his  own  sorrow  to  prevent  his  suggesting  to  the 
widow  those  topics  of  consolation  which  religion  alone  can 
supply.  On  the  5th  of  April  he  wrote  to  her  as  follows  : 

"DEAREST  MADAM, — Of  your  injunctions  to  pray  for  you 
and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved  ;  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your 

often  troubled  with  the  gout ;  and  his  way  of  cure  was  thus  :  he  would  then 
sit  with  his  legs  bare  if  it  were  frost,  on  the  leads  of  Cockayne  House,  put 
them  into  a  pail  of  water  till  he  was  about  dead  with  cold,  and  betake  him 
self  to  his  stove,  and  so — 'twas  gone." — Letters  ivritten  by  eminent  Persons 
in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries  ;  and  Lives  of  eminent  Men,  by  John  Au 
brey,  Esq. 

i  "  He  attended,"  relates  Hawkins,  "  Mr.  Thrale  in  his  last  moments, 
and  stayed  in  the  room  praying,  as  is  imagined,  till  he  had  drawn  his  last 
breath.  '  His  servants,'  said  he,  '  would  have  waited  upon  him  in  this  awful 
period,  and  why  not  his  friends  ?' " 
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trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not  with 
out  my  part  of  the  calamity.  No  death  since  that  of  my  wife 
has  ever  oppressed  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and  when  to 
take  away ;  who  will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our 
variations  of  existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  on  Him  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  Call  upon  Him  in  this  great  revolution  of 
life,  and  call  with  confidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for 
the  past,  and  support  for  the  future.  He  that  has  given  you 
happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which,  without  personal 
knowledge,  I  should  have  thought  the  description  fabulous, 
can  give  you  another  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother,  and  at 
last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts 
of  an  eternity  in  heaven. 

"  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into  tranquillity. 
We  must  first  pray,  and  then  labour;  first  implore  the  blessing 
of  GOD,  and  those  means  which  He  puts  into  our  hands. 
Cultivated  ground  has  few  weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful 
business  has  little  room  for  useless  regret. 

"  We  read. the  will  to-day ;  but  I  will  not  fill  my  first  letter 
with  any  account,  than  that  with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advan 
tage,  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  that  the  other  executors,  more  used 
to  consider  property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and 
equity.  Yet  why  should  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  five 
hundred  pounds  for  your  immediate  expenses,  and  two  thou 
sand  pounds  a-year,  with  both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods? 

"Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whether  long 
or  short,  that  shall  yet  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent;  and 
that  when  this  life,  which  at  the  longest  is  very  short,  shall 
come  to  an  en<J,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  never  end." 

On  Good  Friday,  April  13,  Boswell  accompanied  Johnson, 
as  usual,  to  St.  Clement's  Church  in  the  Strand.  They  saw 
the  Doctor's  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwards ;  and  Boswell  said 
to  him,  "  I  think,  sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at 
church."  "  Sir,"  was  the  pious  reply,  "  it  is  the  best  place  we 
can  meet  in,  except  heaven,  and  1  hope  we  shall  meet  there 
too."  The  Doctor  subsequently  told  his  companion  that  there 
had  been  very  little  communication  between  Edwards  and 
him  alter  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  "  But," 
jiddod  he,  smiling,  "  lie  met  me  once  and  said,  '  I  am  toid  you 
have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called  the  Rambler.'  1  \vas 
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unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and 
sent  him  a  set." 

Boswell,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mrs.  Hall  (sis 
ter  of  John  Wesley),  Mr.  Macbean,  Mr.  Allen  (the  printer), 
and  Mr.  Levett,  assembled  round  the  Doctor's  dinner-table  on 
Easter-day,  upon  which  occasion  Johnson  observed  concern 
ing  apparitions :  "  A  total  disbelief  of  them  is  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
last  day.  The  question  simply  is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever 
have  the  power  of  making  themselves  perceptible  to  us.  A 
man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  apparition  can  only  be  con 
vinced  himself,  his  authority  will  not  convince  another;  and 
his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  being  told  some 
thing  which  cannot  be  known  but  by  supernatural  means."1 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent — the  being  called, 
that  is,  hearing  one's  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a 
known  person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs. 
"  One  day,"  he  said,  "  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of 
his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly  call — Sam.  She 
was  then  at  Lichfield ;  but  nothing  ensued." 

"  Some  time  after  this,"  relates  Boswell,  "  upon  his  making 
a  remark  which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  both  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He  grew 
angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  '  Nay,  when  you  both  speak  at 
once,  it  is  intolerable.'  But,  checking  himself,  and  softening, 
he  said,  '  This  one  may  say,  though  you  are  ladies.'  Then  he 

i  "With  due  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  we  think — not  always. 
For  example,  might  not  the  party  of  whom  the  following  story  is  related, 
have  a  "  rational"  conviction  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition,  although  he 
was  not  told  any  thing  which  could  not  be  known  but  by  supernatural 
means  ?  The  tale  is  told  by  Mr.  Neale,  who  vouches  for  its  truth.  A  gen 
tleman  was  returning  to  his  house  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  one 
summer  evening,  in  the  late  twilight.  When  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  he  saw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  friend,  whom  he  well 
knew  to  have  been  for  some  years  dead.  Excessively  terrified,  he  quick 
ened  his  pace,  the  figure  did  the  same ;  he  walked  slowly,  the  apparition 
followed  his  example.  So  the  pair  kept  on  till  they  were  almost  in  the 
town,  when  the  gentleman  in  question  saw  two  ill-looking  fellows  crouch 
ing  down  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  and  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  other, 
"  It  won't  do,  Tom  ;  there  are  two  of  them."  Shortly  after  passing  these 
men,  the  apparition  vanished.  Some  time  subsequently,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  two  men  had  formed  a  design  of  robbing  the  gentleman  on  that 
particular  evening,  and  were  only  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  belief 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friend. — Hierologus,  p.  144. 
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brightened  into  gay  humour,  and  addressed  them  in  one  of 
the  songs  of  the  Beggars'  Opera : 

'  But  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear.' 

'What,  sir,'  said  I,  'are  you  going  to  turn  Captain  Mac- 
heath  ?'  There  was  something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this 
scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast  between  Macheath, 
Polly,  and  Lucy,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite." 

April  20th  is  characterised  by  Boswell  as  one  of  the  hap 
piest  days  that  he  remembers  to  have  spent  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  He  and  his  venerable  friend  dined  together  at 
Mrs.  Garrick's,  with  Miss  Hannah  More,  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds,  &c.  One  of  the  company  having  said  of  a  Mr.  Hollis, 
a  strenuous  whig,  "I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist;"  Johnson 
replied,  "  I  don't  know  that.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  be 
come  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to  ripen  (smiling).  He  might 
have  exuberated  into  an  atheist."  In  the  evening  the  party 
was  increased  by  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Percy,  and 
others.  Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  the  Doctor  told 
them  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he 
had  married  a  printer's  devil.  "  A  printer's  devil,  sir  I"  ex 
claimed  Reynolds ;  "  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face,  and  in  rags."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said 
Johnson  ;  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put 
clean  clothes  on  her."  Then  looking  very  serious  and  very 
earnest,  he  added,  "And  she  did  not  disgrace  him;  —  the 
woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense." 

The  word  bottom  thus  introduced  was  so  ludicrous  when 
contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most  of  the  company  could 
not  forbear  tittering  and  laughing.  Johnson's  pride  could 
•not  bear  that  any  expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule  when 
he  did  not  intend  it:  he  therefore  resolved  to  assume  and  ex 
ercise  despotic  power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called  out 
in  a  strong  tone,  "Where's  the  merriment?"  Then  col 
lecting  himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  his  hearers  feel 
how  he  could  impose  restraint,  and,  as  it  were,  searching  his 
mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous  word,  he  slowly  pronounced, 
"  I  say,  the  woman  was  fundamentally  sensible  ;"  as  if  he  had 
said,  Hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare!  "  We  all,"  re 
marks  Boswell,  "  sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral." 
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For  some  time  after  the  day  on  which  the  above  amusing 
incident  occurred,  the  friends  did  not  often  meet.  Boswell 
was  occupied  with  legal  matters,  and  Johnson  with  engage 
ments  devolving  on  him  as  one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  executors,  the 
importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  in  his  estima 
tion,  from  his  circumstances  having  been  always  such  that  he 
had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.  He  be 
stowed  on  his  remaining  hostess  every  minute  that  she  could 
desire  or  require  of  his  time  and  services  ;  "  and  nothing," 
writes  Madame  D'Arblay,  "could  be  wiser  in  counsel,  more 
zealous  in  good  offices,  or  kinder  of  intention,  than  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  in  performing  the  duties  that  he  deemed  to  de 
volve  upon  him  by  the  will  of  his  late  friend."  "  I  could  not," 
observes  Boswell,  "  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing 
Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new  office,  and  par 
ticularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at  last 
resolved  should  be  sold."  The  sale  took  place  in  May  1781, 
and  produced  135,000/.  Lord  Lucan  relates  that  when  it  was 
going  forward,  Johnson  appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  ink- 
horn  and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman ;  and  on 
being  asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the 
property  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are  not  here  to  sell 
a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and 
Company  were  the  purchasers  of  the  brewery,  which  has  since 
become  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Much  to  his  regret,  Boswell  set  out  for  Scotland  on  Satur 
day,  June  2d.  He  had  promised  to  visit,  on  his  way,  "  Squire 
Dilly,"  the  elder  brother  of  the  booksellers  of  that  name,  at 
his  seat  at  Southill,  Bedfordshire.  Johnson  consented  to 
accompany  him  and  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  thither.  During  the 
journey  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  reading  Bishop  Watson's 
second  volume  of  Chemical  Essays,  and  his  own  Prince  of 
Abyssinia ;  "  on  which,"  says  Boswell,  "  he  seemed  to  be  in 
tensely  fixed,  having  told  us  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since 
it  was  first  finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket 
this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity."  At  Welvin,  the 
Doctor  and  his  companions  called  upon  Mr.  Young,  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  When  they  entered  that  gen 
tleman's  parlour,  Johnson  made  him  a  very  polite  bow,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I 
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had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man  your  father."  They 
went  into  the  garden,  where  they  found  a  gravel-walk,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a  row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
formed  a  handsome  pointed  arch.  They  sat  some  time  in  the 
summer-house,  and  Boswell  remarked  to  Mr.  Young,  that  he 
had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  he 
was  too  well-bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ;  but 
he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  my 
mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappointments/' 
Johnson  afterwards  observed  to  his  disciple,  "  That  this  was 
no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young;  for  it  is  not  becoming 
in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  Provi 
dence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained  as  much 
preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time." 

The  Doctor  was  very  happy  at  Southill.  On  Sunday,  June 
3d,  the  party  went  to  church.  The  Holy  Eucharist  was  cele 
brated,  and  Boswell  stayed  to  communicate.  When  he  went 
afterwards  into  Johnson's  room,  the  philosopher  said,  "  You 
did  right  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion :  I  had  not  thought 
of  it ;"  implying  that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar 
without  a  previous  preparation.  Consoled  and  elevated  by 
his  "  pious  exercises,"  Boswell  proceeded  to  express  himself 
with  an  "unrestrained  fervour"  to  his  illustrious  friend,  say 
ing,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man ;  and  I  am 
very  good  now — I  fear  GOD,  and  honour  the  king ;  I  wish  to 
do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent  to  all  mankind." 

Johnson  looked  at  him  with  a  "  benignant  indulgence  ;" 
but  took  occasion  to  give  him  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "  Do 
not,,  sir,"  he  remarked,  "  accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  impres 
sions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of  mind  between  conviction 
and  hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  unconscious.  By  trusting 
to  impressions,  a  man  may  gradually  come  to  yield  to  them, 
and  at  length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not 
a  free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state  should  not  be  suf 
fered  to  live;  if  he  declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particu 
lar  way,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence 
in  'him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But,  sir,  no  man  believes 
himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know  that  he  who  says 
he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable  impressions  at  particular  mo- 
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ments,  as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dan 
gerous.  In  general,  no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance 
with  GOD  ;  some,  indeed,  may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them. 
St,  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  supernatural 
assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude  ;  yet  St.  Paul, 
though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest  hav 
ing  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway." 

These  observations  on  assurance  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England.  So  fully  does  she  recognise  the 
possibility  of  a  good  man's  final  apostacy,  that  she  directs  her 
children  to  pray,  "  O  holy  and  merciful  SAVIOUR,  Thou  most 
worthy  Judge  eternal,  suffer  us  not,  at  our  last  hour,  for  any 
pains  of  death,  to  fall  from  Thee." 

The  next  day  was  partly  devoted  by  Johnson  to  an  excur 
sion  to  Luton  Hoe,  the  place  of  Lord  Bute.  Here  the  sage 
made  one  or  two  peculiar  remarks.  When  shewn  the  botanical 
garden,  he  inquired,  "Is  riot  every  garden  a  botanical  gar 
den?"  When  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  walk  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  he  said,  "  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves. 
Why  should  we  walk  there?  Here's  a  fine  tree;  let's  get 
on  the  top  of  it."  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much 
pleased. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5th,  Johnson  returned  to  London ;  and 
Bosvvell,  on  the  6th,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the  north. 
We  are  told  by  Madame  D'Arblay  that  the  Doctor  repaired 
to  Streatham,  after  an  absence  of  some  days.  "  I  have  very 
often,"  she  writes  in  her  diary  of  this  period,  "melancholy 
discourses  with  Dr.  Johnson  about  our  dear  deceased  master 
[Mr.  Thrale],  whom,  indeed,  he  regrets  incessantly."  Her 
next  mention  of  the  Doctor  which  merits  citation  is  dated 
"  September  14th  :"  she  says,  "  Doctor  Johnson  has  been  very 
unwell  indeed.  Once  I  was  quite  frightened  about  him ;  but 
he  continues  his  strange  discipline — starving,  mercury,  opium  ; 
and  though  for  a  time  half  demolished  by  its  severity,  he 
always,  in  the  end,  rises  superior  both  to  the  disease  and  the 
remedy — which  commonly  is  the  most  alarming  of  the  two. 
His  kindness  for  me,  I  think,  if  possible,  still  increased  :  he 
actually  bores  every  body  so  about  me,  that  the  folks  eVen 
complain  of  it.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  I  feel  but 
little  pity  for  their  fatigue." 
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It  was  probably  when  suffering  under  the  above  malady 
that  Johnson  indited  the  minute  which  follows: 

"  August  9th,  3  P.M.,  aetat.  72,  in  the  summer-house  at 
Streatham.  After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  ne 
glected,  I  have  retired  hither  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence, 
in  hope  that  1  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared 
to  appear  before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose  infinite 
mercy  1  humbly  call  for  assistance  and  support.  My  purpose 
is, — to  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  employment. 
Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks  upon 
the  Italian  language  for  my  settled  study." 

Such  resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  made 
beneat'i  the  burden  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years, 
augmented  by  that  of  bodily  and  mental  affliction,  are  spirited 
indeed  ! 

In  his  Prayers  and  Meditations,  he  writes  on  September 
llth,  "  This  is 'my  seventy-third  birthday — an  awful  day.  I 
said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and  waking  early,  made 
•use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat  up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer  (beginning  of 
this  year) ;  I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church  for 
my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption.  As  I  came  home, 
I  thought  I  had  never  begun  any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I 
read  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked  into 
Hammond's  notes.  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  let 
this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but  it  came  this  time  into  my  mind, 
that  some  little  festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner, 

and  invited  Allen  and  Levett My  purposes  are  the 

same  as  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 
more  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship.  Participation 
of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times  a  year." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson, — a  churchman,  and  one 
who  well  understood  his  duties  and  privileges — should  have 
fixed  the  times  of  his  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  the  lowest 
number  required  by  the  Church  of  England ;  usually,  it  would 
seem,  he  communicated  but  once  in  the  year, — a  fact  which 
suggests  the  thought  that  had  he  oftener  partaken  of  that 
Holy  Sacrament,  he  would  not  so  frequently  have  had  melan 
choly  cause  to  lament  his  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of  his  good 
resolutions. 

Johnson  quitted  town  on  the  14-th  of  October  for  Lich- 
field  and  Ash  bourne,  via  Oxford  and  Birmingham.  "  The 

x  2 
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motives  of  my  journey,"  he  writes,  "  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted 
it  last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again.  Mrs.  Aston 
will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  see  me.  We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put 

off  my  visit,  I  may  see  her  no  more Hector  is  likewise 

an  old  friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that  passed 
through  the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved  one  an 
other.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by  some  serious  con 
versation,  of  which,  however,  I  have  no  distinct  hope.  At 
Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  shew  a  good  example  by 
frequent  attendance  on  public  worship.  At  Ashbourne,  I  hope 
to  talk  seriously  with ." 

Perhaps  the  above  blank  might  be  accurately  supplied  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor,  with  whose  conduct  as  a  clergyman, 
Johnson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  dissatisfied.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  fair  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  digni 
fied  clergy  of  the  last  century:  a  decent  and  hospitable  coun 
try  gentleman,  but  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  solemn  respon 
sibilities  of  his  priestly  office. 

During  Johnson's  excursion,  he  sent  home  notes  of  it  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  from  which  we  select  the  following  : 

"  Oxford,  October  17>  1781.  On  Monday  evening,  arrived 
at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barber, 
without  any  sinister  accident.  I  am  here ;  but  why  am  I 
.here?  on  my  way  to  Lichfield,  where  I  believe  Mrs.  Aston, 
will  be  glad  to  see  me.  We  have  known  each  other  long,  and, 
by  consequence,  are  both  old;  and  she  is  paralytic,  and  if  I  do 
not  see  her  soon,  I  may  see  her  no  more  in  this  world.  To 
make  a  visit  on  such  considerations  is  to  go  on  a  melancholy 
errand.  But  such  is  the  course  of  life 

"  Lichfield,  Oct.  20. — I  wrote  from  Oxford,  where  I  stayed 
two  days.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Birmingham,  and  was  told 
by  Hector  that  I  should  not  be  well  so  soon  as  I  expected ; 
but  that  well  I  should  be.  Mrs.  Careless1  took  me  under  her 
care,  and  told  me  when  I  had  tea  enough.  On  Friday  I  came 
hither ....  Every  body  here  is  as  kind  as  I  expected ;  I  think 
Lucy  [Porter]  is  kinder  than  ever.  Oct.  27. — Poor  Lucy's 
illness  has  left  her  very  deaf,  and,  I  think,  very  inarticulate. 

1  This  lady  was  a  clergyman's  widow.  Johnson  once  said  of  her  to 
Boswell,  "  She  was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love.  It  dropped 
out  of  my  head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  I  always  have  a  kindness  for 
each  other." 
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I  can  scarcely  make  her  understand  me,  and  she  can  hardly 
make  me  understand  her.     So  here  are  merry  doings. 

"  Ashbourne,  Nov.  10. — Yesterday  I  came  to  Ashbourne, 
and  last  night  I  had  very  little  rest.  Dr.  Taylor  lives  on  milk, 
and  grows  every  day  better,  and  is  not  wholly  without  hope. 
Nov.  24. — I  shall  leave  this  place  about  the  beginning  of  next 
week  ;  and  shall  leave  every  place  as  fast  as  I  decently  can, 
till  I  get  back  to  you,  whose  kindness  is  one  of  my  great  com 
forts.  I  am  not  well,  but  have  a  mind  every  now  and  then  to 
think  myself  better;  and  I  now  hope  to  be  better  under  your 
care. 

"  Lichfield,  Dec.  3. — I  am  now  come  back  to  Lichfield,1 
where  I  do  not  intend  to  stay  long  enough  to  receive  another 
letter  ....  My  time  passed  heavily  at  Ashbourne;  yet  I  could 
not  easily  get  away,  though  Taylor,  I  sincerely  think,  was 
glad  to  see  me  go.  I  have  now  learned  the  inconvenience  of 
a  winter  campaign ;  but  I  hope  home  will  make  amends  for 
all  my  foolish  sufferings. 

"  Birmingham,  Dec.  8. — I  am  come  to  this  place  on  my 
way  to  London  and  to  Streatham.  I  hope  to  be  in  London  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  at  Streatham  on  Thursday,  by  your 
kind  conveyance.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  relate,  either  won 
derful  or  delightful.  But  remember  that  you  sent  me  away, 
and  turned  me  out  into  the  world;  and  you  must  take  the 
chance  of  finding  me  either  better  or  worse.  This  you  may 
know  at  present,  that  my  affection  for  you  is  not  diminished ; 
and  my  expectation  from  you  is  increased.  Do  not  neglect  me 
nor  relinquish  me.  Nobody  will  love  you  better  or  honour 
you  more  than,  madam,  yours,  &c. 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

1  It  is  related  that,  at  this  period,  a  gentleman  of  Lichfield  meeting 
Johnson  returning  from  a  walk,  inquired  how  far  he  had  been  ?  The  Doc 
tor  replied  he  had  gone  round  Mr.  Levett's  field  (the  place  where  the 
scholars  play),  in  search  of  a  rail  that  he  used  to  jump  over  when  a  boy  ; 
and  added,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  "  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it.  I 
stood,  gazing  upon  it  some  time  with  a  degree  of  rapture,  for  it  brought 
to  my  mind  all  my  juvenile  sports  and  pastimes,  and  at  length  I  determined 
to  try  my  skill  and  dexterity  ;  I  laid  aside  my  hat  and  wig,  pulled  off  my 
coat,  and  leapt  over  it  twice." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Death  of  Robert  Levett.  Johnson's  lines  to  his  memory.  Letter  to  Lang- 
ton.  Letters  to  Boswell.  Johnson  visits  Oxford.  Miss  Hannah  More. 
Extracts  from  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Death  of  Boswell's 
father.  Johnson's  remarks  on  this  event.  Johnson  accompanies  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  Brighton.  Mr.  Pepys.  Argyll  Street.  Dr.  Parr.  John 
son's  severe  indisposition.  Conversation.  Johnson's  enemies.  The 
Scotch.  "  Complaining  of  the  world."  Origin  of  language.  Dr. 
Dodd's  picture.  Fighting.  Distinction  between  liberty  of  conscience 
and  liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson's  estrangement  from  Mrs.  Thrale. 

THE  year  1782  opened  gloomily  upon  the  eminent  subject  of 
this  biography.  On  the  17th  of  January,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  less  able  than  he  had  once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  humble  pensioner  Mr.  Levett. 
In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  he  records :  "January  20, 
Sunday,  Robert  Levett  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bride 
well,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on 
Thursday,  17th,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantane 
ous  death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend.  I  have  known 
him  from  about  [17] 46  ....  May  GOD  have  mercy  on  him! 
May  He  have  mercy  on  rne  I" 

So  great  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett, 
that  he  commemorated  him  in  the  following  laudatory  and 
pathetic  verses : 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 
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Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 
Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  display 'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 

No  petty  gains  disdain 'd  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employ 'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

TJnfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

These  stanzas  have  been  extolled  by  Dr.  Nathan  Drake,1  as 
beyond  all  praise.  He  says,  "  The  wonderful  powers  of  John 
son  were  never  shewn  to  greater  advantage  than  on  this  oc 
casion,  where  the  subject,  from  its  obscurity  and  mediocrity, 

i  Author  of  Essays,  critical  and  historical,  illustrative  of  the  Rambler, 
Advertiser,  and  Idler,  &c. 
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seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  poetical  efforts  :  it  is,  in  fact,  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  is  the  only  poem  from  the  pen  of  John 
son  that  has  been  bathed  with  tears."  The  same  critic  re 
marks  of  the  fifth  of  the  above  verses,  "  I  am  acquainted  with 
nothing  superior  to  it  in  the  productions  of  the  moral  muse." 

Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations  contain  the  following 
feeling  allusion  to  his  respected  physician,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
written  on  the  19th  of  March:  "Poor  Lawrence  has  almost 
lost  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of 
a  learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  companion,  and  a 
friend  whom  long  familiarity  has  much  endeared.  Lawrence 
is  one  of  the  best  men  that  I  have  known." 

On  the  20th  he  addressed  to  Bennet  Langton  an  epistle, 
in  which  he  sorrowfully  observes :  "  Of  my  life,  from  the  time 
we  parted,  the  history  is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last  year 
deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for  fifteen  years  had 
scarcely  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and  tender 
ness  ;  for  such  another  friend  the  general  course  of  human 
things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  summer  at 
Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale;  and  having  idled  away 
the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and  neglected  mind,  I  made 
a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter.  The  sea 
son  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly 
whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned 
to  a  habitation  possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women, 
where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom,  as  he  used 
to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
suddenly  in  his  bed;  there  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  be 
tween  health  and  death.  At  night,  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  as  I  was 
musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnest 
ness,  that,  however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whither 
soever  I  might  remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett 
about  me :  in  the  morning  my  servant  brought  me  word  that 
Levett  was  called  to  another  state;  a  state  for  which  I  think 
he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was  very  useful  to  the  poor.- 
How  much  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 
him  more."  Eight  days  after  penning  the  above,  Johnson 
wrote  in  his  private  register :  "  The  weather,  which  now  be 
gins  to  be  warm,  gives  me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at 
church  this  year,  certainly  not  since  the  15th  of  January. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not  permit  it.  This 
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is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died.  I  have  now- 
uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  and  contrition  ;  perhaps  Tetty 
knows  that  I  prayed  for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  praying 
for  me.  GOD  help  me !  Thou,  GOD,  art  merciful ;  hear  my 
prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee!" 

He  addressed  Boswell  the  same  day  as  follows:  "The 
pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from  each  other  on  Good- 
Friday  and  Easter-day  we  must  be  this  year  content  to  miss. 
Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each  other ;  and  I  hope  to  see  one 
another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutual  delight  ....  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply,  that  you 
have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit.  This 
is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anti 
cipate  your  own  inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing ; 
all  that  you  receive  must  pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get  a 
place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  great 
estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and 
pregnant  with  so  much  temptation  and  so  much  misery,  that 
I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what 
you  have ;  live  if  you  can,  on  less :  do  not  borrow  either  for 
vanity  or  pleasure ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  plea 
sure  in  regret.  Stay,  therefore,  at  home,  till  you  have  saved 
money  enough  for  your  journey  hither." 

He  tells  the  same  gentleman,  in  a  letter  dated  "June  3," 
that  he  is  preparing  to  go  to  Oxford  for  change  of  air,  and 
adds  :  "  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming  to 
London  this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost 
much  by  missing  my  company ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for 
a  single  week.  I  might  have  received  comfort  from  your 
kindness ;  but  you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and  perhaps 
found  me  peevish.  Whatever  might  have  been  your  pleasure 
or  mine,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you 
to  come  hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience ;  you  will 
find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of 
doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be 
avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  fortune  is '  very  narrow, 
whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation  by 
intellectual  excellence,  what  can  he  do  ?  or  what  evil  can  he 
prevent?  That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident;  he  has 
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nothing  to  spare.  But  perhaps  his  advice  or  admonition  may 
be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence  :  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise ;  and  few 
reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to 
its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a 
debtor;  which,  however,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  riches 
it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to  spare  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  benefit  others  ;  and  of  such  power  a  good 
man  must  always  be  desirous." 

Johnson  fulfilled  his  design  of  going  to  Oxford;  and  he 
undertook  to  be  Miss  Hannah  More's  cicerone  there,  as  ap 
pears  from  that  lady's  lively  narrative.  "  You  cannot  ima 
gine,"  she  relates,  "with  what  delight  he  shewed  me  every 
part  of  his  own  college.  Dr.  Adams,  the  master,  had  con 
trived  a  very  pretty  piece  of  gallantry.  We  spent  the  day 
and  evening  at  his  house.  After  dinner,  Johnson  begged  to 
conduct  me  to  see  the  college;  he  would  let  no  one  shew 
it  me  but  himself.  *  This  was  my  room ;  this  Shenstone's.' 
Then,  after  pointing  out  all  the  rooms  of  the  poets  who  had 
been  of  his  college,  *  In  short,'  said  he,  '  we  were  a  nest 
of  singing-birds.  Here  we  walked,  —  there  we  played  at 
cricket.'  He  ran  over  with  pleasure  the  history  of  the  juve 
nile  days  he  passed  there.  When  we  came  into  the  common 
hall,  we  spied  a  fine  large  print  of  Johnson,  framed  and  hung 
up  that  very  morning,  with  this  motto  :  '  And  is  not  Johnson 
ours,  himself  a  host?'  Under  which  stared  you  in  the  face, 
'  From  Miss  More's  Sensibility"  This  little  incident  amused 
us; — but,  alas,  Johnson  looks  very  ill  indeed — spiritless  and 
wan !" 

In  the  Doctor's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  following 
allusions  to  his  excursion  to  his  alma  mater : 

"  Sunday,  June  8,  1782. — I  have  this  day  taken  a  pas 
sage  to  Oxford  for  Monday — not  to  frisk,  as  you  express  it 
with  very  unfeeling  irony, 'but  to  catch  at  the  hopes  of  better 
health.  The  change  of  place  may  do  something.  To  leave 
the  house  where  so  much  has  been  suffered  affords  some  plea 
sure." 

"  Oxford,  June  12. — I  find  no  particular  salubrity  in  this 
air;  my  respiration  is  very  laborious;  my  appetite  is  good, 
and  my  sleep  commonly  long  and  quiet;  but  a  very  little 
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motion  disables  me.  I  dine  to-day  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to 
morrow  with  Dr.  Wetherel.  Yesterday  Dr.  Edwards  invited 
some  men  from  Exeter  College,  whom  I  liked  very  well. 
These  variations  of  company  help  the  mind,  though  they  can- 
not  do  much  for  the  body.  But  the  body  receives  some  help 
from  a  cheerful  mind. 

"  Oxford,  June  17. — Oxford  has  done,  I  think,  what  for 
the  present  it  can  do ;  and  I  am  going  slily  to  take  a  place  in 
the  coach  for  Wednesday,  and  you  or  my  sweet  queeny  will 
fetch  me  on  Thursday,  and  see  what  you  can  make  of  me. 
To-day  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  to-morrow 
Dr.  Edwards  has  invited  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  More.  Yes 
terday  I  Avent  with  Dr.  Edwards  to  his  living.  He  has  really 
done  all  that  he  could  for  my  relief  or  entertainment,  and 
really  drives  me  away  by  doing  too  much." 

Boswell  informed  Johnson,  on  the  30th  of  August,  that 
his  father,  the  Lord  of  Auchinleck,  had  died  that  morning. 
Some  of  Johnson's  observations,  elicited  by  this  intelligence, 
are  too  excellent  to  be  omitted  here.  "  You,  dear  sir,"  he 
wrote,  "have  now  a  new  station,  and  have  therefore  new  cares 
and  new  employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought 
to  resemble  a  well-ordered  poem;  of  which  one  rule  generally 
received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple,  and  should  pro 
mise  little.  Begin  your  new  course  of  life  with  the  least  pos 
sible  show,  and  the  least  expense  possible :  you  may  at  plea 
sure  increase  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon 
you  for  money  which  you  cannot  pay ;  therefore  begin  with  ti 
morous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any 
man's  debt.  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future 
state,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  princi 
ples  of  conduct  and  maxims  of  prudence  which  one  genera 
tion  of  men  has  transmitted  to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer 
view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced,  and 
how  much  good  is  impeded,  by  embarrassment  and  distress, 
and  how  little  room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  im 
portance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention  to  the  in 
terests  of  this." 

In  October  Johnson  accompanied  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Brighton, 
whither  (he  records)  he  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness, 

Y 
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that  he  rested  four  times  in  walking  between  the  inn  and  the 
lodging.  Madame  D'Arblay,  who  was  also  a  guest  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  relates  that  the  Doctor's  humour  at  this  period  was 
so  terribly  severe,  that  he  "  frightened  all  the  people  till  they 
almost  ran  from  him ;"  and  that  his  hostess  fared  worse  than 
any  body.  On  one  occasion  he  entered  into  an  argument 
with  Mr.  Pepys,  a  master  in  Chancery,  when  his  opposition 
was  so  warm,  and  his  wit  so  satirical  and  exulting,  that 
Madame  D'Arblay  "was  really  quite  grieved  to  see  how 
unamiable  he  appeared,  and  how  greatly  he  made  himself 
dreaded  by  all,  and  by  many  abhorred."  The  sum  of  the 
dispute  was  this.  Wit  being  talked  of,  Mr.  Pepys  repeated 
Pope's  lines  upon  it : 

"  True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd — 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd." 

"  That,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  "  is  a  definition  both  false  and 
foolish.  Let  wit  be  dressed  how  it  will,  it  will  equally  be  / 
wit,  and  neither  the  more  nor  the  less  for  any  advantage  dress 
can  give  it."  Pepys.  "But,  sir,  may  not  wit  be  so  ill  ex 
pressed,  and  so  obscure,  by  a  bad  speaker,  as  to  be  lost?" 
Johnson.  "  The  fault,  then,  sir,  must  be  with  the  hearer.  If 
a  man  cannot  distinguish  wit  from  words,  he  little  deserves  to 

hear  it."      P.  "But,  sir,  what  Pope  means- ."     /.  "Sir, 

what  Pope  means,  if  he  mean  what  he  says,  is  both  false  and 
foolish.  In  the  first  place,  'what  oft  was  thought,'  is  all  the 
worse  for  being  often  thought,  because  to  be  wit  it  ought  to 
be  newly  thought."  P.  "  But,  sir,  'tis  the  expression  makes 
it  new."  J.  "  How  can  the  expression  make  it  new  ?  It  may 
make  it  clear,  or  may  make  it  elegant ;  but  how  new  ?  You 
are  confounding  words  with  things."  P.  "  But,  sir,  if  one 
man  says  a  thing  very  ill,  may  not  another  man  say  it  so 

much  better  that ."     /.  "  That  other  man,  sir,  deserves 

but  small  praise  for  the  amendment ;  he  is  but  the  tailor  to 
the  first  man's  thoughts."  P.  "  True,  sir,  he  may  be  but  the  * 
tailor ;  but  then  the  difference  is  as  great  as  between  a  man 
in  a  gold-lace  suit,  and  a  man  in  a  blanket."  J.  "  Just  so, 
sir;  I  thank  you  for  that:  the  difference  is  precisely  such, 
since  it  consists  neither  in  the  gold-lace  suit  nor  the  blanket, 
but  the  man  by  whom  they  are  worn." 

The  various  contemptuous  sarcasms  intermixed  with  this 
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dialogue  "would  fill,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "and  very 
unpleasantly,  a  quire." 

Johnson  and  his  friends  exchanged  the  sea-breezes  for  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  the  metropolis  on  the  20th  of  November — 
arriving  at  dinner-time  in  Argyle  Street,  where  Mrs.  Thrale 
had  arranged  to  spend  the  winter. 

"In  1783,"  says  Boswell  of  his  venerable  friend,  "he 
was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  his  correspondence ;  but  still  the  same  ardour  for 
literature,  the  same  constant  piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his 
friends,  and  the  same  vivacity,  both  in  conversation  and  writ 
ing,  distinguish  him."  On  the  4th  of  January  in  this  year, 
the  Doctor  was  invited  by  Mrs.  Thrale  to  meet  the  celebrated 
classic  Dr.  Parr.  "  He  came,"  writes  Madame  D'Arblay, 
"  so  very  late,  that  we  had  all  given  him  up  :  he  was,  how 
ever,  very  ill ;  and  only  from  an  extreme  of  kindness  did  he 
come  at  all.  "When  I  went  up  to  him,  to  tell  how  sorry  I  was 
to  find  him  so  unwell,  '  Ah  !'  he  cried,  taking  my  hand  and 
kissing  it,  l  who  shall  ail  any  thing  when  Cecilia1  is  so  near  ? 
Yet  you  do  not  think  how  poorly  I  am !'  This  was  quite 
melancholy  ;  and  all  dinner-time  he  hardly  opened  his  mouth, 
but  to  repeat  to  me,  '  Ah,  you  little  know  how  ill  I  am !'  He 
was  excessively  kind  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  his  pain ;  and 
indeed  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  that  I  could  talk  no  more  than 
himself.  ....  After  dinner  he  went  home." 

Boswell  arrived  in  London  on  Friday,  March  21st,  and 
found  Johnson  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  After  the  first  salutation, 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  I  am  very  ill."  He  looked 
pale,  says  his  visitor,  and  was  distressed  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing;  but  after  the  common  inquiries,  he  assumed  his 
usual  strong  animated  style  of  conversation.  They  had  not  been 
long  together  before  he  repeated  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett, 
with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ;  and  then  ob 
served  :  "  You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can.  You 
have  done  me  good.  You  cannot  think  how  much  better  I 
am  since  you  came  in."  Johnson  sent  a  message  to  acquaint 
Mrs.  Thrale  that  Boswell  was  there.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  stay  dinner,  which  he  accepted. 
"  There  was  no  other  company,"  he  relates,  "  but  herself  and 

1  The  name  of  a  novel  by  Miss  Burney,  which  had  just  been  published. 
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three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I.  She,  too,  said 
she  was  very  glad  1  was  come  ;  for  she  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I 

came He  was  little  inclined  to   talk  at  dinner,  and 

went  to  sleep  after  it;  but  when  he  joined  us  in  the  drawing- 
room  he  seemed  revived,  and  was  again  himself." 

Talking  of  conversation,  the  sage  observed,  "There  must  in 
the  first  place  be  knowledge.  There  must  be  materials  ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words ;  in  the  third 
place,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things  in  such 
views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in  ;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not 
to  be  overcome  by  failures.  This  last  is  an  essential  requisite  ; 
for  want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now, 
/want  it ;  I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick." 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  remarked,  "  I  wonder  how 
I  should  have  any  enemies;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody."  "  In 
the  first  place,  sir,"  replied  Boswell,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recollect  that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so  you 
got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies."  "  Why,"  said  Johnson, 
"I  own  that  by  my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  inquired  Boswell,  "  can  you  trace  the  cause  of 
your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  ?"  "  I  cannot,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"Old  Mr*  Sheridan,"  observed  Boswell,  "says  it  was  because 
they  sold  Charles  the  First."  "  Then,  sir,"  answered  Johnson. 
"  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  reason." 

At  breakfast,  on  the  23d  of  March,  Boswell  and  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  who  made  tea,  talked  before  the  Doctor  of  his 
not  complaining  of  the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to 
some  great  office,  nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  commanded  them  to  "  have  done." 
"Nobody,"  said  he,  "has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to 
bring  before  a  man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his 
life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it  should  be  done.  I  never 
have  sought  the  world ;  the  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is 
rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  me.  All 
the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  world  are  unjust.  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected :  it  was  generally  by  his 
own  fault  that  he  failed  of  success.  A  man  may  hide  his 
head  in  a  hole :  he  may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a 
book  now  and  then,  which  nobody  reads,  and  then  complain 
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he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  person  should 
exert  himself  for  a  man  who  has  written  a  good  book :  he  has 
not  written  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well  make  a  pre 
sent  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a  letter.  When  patronage 
was  limited,  an  author  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  and  com 
plained  if  he  did  not  find  one.  Why  should  he  complain? 
This  Maecenas  has  others  as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  have 
got  the  start  of  him."  "  But  surely,  sir,"  put  in  Boswell, 
"you  will  allow  that  there  are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar  who 
never  get  practice."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  sage,  "  you  are  sure 
that  practice  is  got  from  an  opinion  that  the  person  employed 
deserves  it  best ;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  not 
get  practice,  it  is  from  error,  not  from  injustice.  He  is  not 
neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be 
bought,  though  he  is  a  very  good  horse ;  but  that  is  from 
ignorance,  not  from  inattention." 

"  In  the  evening,"  relates  Boswell,  "  I  came  to  him  again. 
He  was  somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A  gentleman  asked 
him  whether  he  had  been  abroad  to-day.  '  Don't  talk  so 
childishly,'  said  he ;  '  you  may  as  well  ask  if  I  hanged  myself 
to-day.' " 

Speaking,  on  Good  Friday,  April  8th,  of  the  origin  of 
language,  Johnson  affirmed,  "  It  must  have  come  by  inspira 
tion.  A  thousand,  nay  a  million,  of  children  could  not  invent 
a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  under 
standing  enough  to  form  a  language  ;  by  the  time  that  there 
is  understanding  enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We 
know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pronounce  a 
new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England  when 
advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  well ;  at 
least,  such  instances  are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that 
language  must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that 
inspiration  is  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
language ;  for  when  once  man  has  a  language,  we  can  con 
ceive  that  he  may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean 
only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  man 
the  faculty  of  speech  ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  speech  ; 
which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find  out  without  inspiration, 
than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty." 

Dr.  Dodd  was  mentioned.  "  A  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Johnson,  "came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  a  lady  wished  to 

Y2 
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have  Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a 
motto.  I  said  I  could  think  of  no  better  than  Currat  Lex. 
I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  transportation  ;  but,  when  he  was  once 
hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint."1 

Johnson  and  Boswell  dined  together,  at  the  residence  of 
the  former,  on  Easter-day.  The  Doctor  was  unwell,  talked 
little,  grew  drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired.  They  had 
little  further  intercourse  till  the  28th  of  April,  when  Boswell 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  the  philosopher,  and 
the  following  dialogue  took  place.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see, 
sir,  that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scripture ;  I  see 
revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-defence."  Boswell,  "The 
Quakers  say  it  is.  *  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek 
offer  him  also  the  other.'  "  J.  "  But  stay,  sir;  the  text  is  meant 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  passion  ;  it  is  plain  that 
we  are  not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see  this  from  the 
context,  where  there  are  other  recommendations;  which,  I 
warrant  you,  the  Quaker  will  not  take  literally  ;  as,  for  in 
stance,  <  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.'  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad  come  to  a  Quaker  and 
say,  *  Well,  sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds;'  he'll  find  him  as 

unwilling  as  any  other  man In  1745,  my  friend,  Tom 

Gumming,  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would 
drive  an  ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers 
have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to 
fight  better." 

In  reference  to  the  distinction  between  liberty  of  con 
science  and  liberty  of  teaching,  Johnson  said,  "  Consider,  sir, 
if  you  have  children  whom  you  wish  to  educate  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker 
who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  principles,  you  would  drive 
away  the  Quaker.  You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination 
of  right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions  ;  you  will  keep 
wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children 
of  the  state.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines 

i  In  answer  to  the  question  "  Would  you  have  pardoned  Dr.  Dodd  ?" 
Johnson  once  remarked,  "  Had  I  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legislature, 
I  should  certainly  have  signed  his  death-warrant ;  though  no  law,  either 
human  or  divine,  forbids  our  deprecating  punishment,  either  from  our 
selves  or  others." 
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contrary  to  what  the  state  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and 
ought  to  restrain  him."  In  reply  to  the  interrogation,  "Would 
you  restrain  private  conversation,  sir  ?"  Johnson  proceeded  : 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private  conversation 
begins,  and  where  it  ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even 
the  great  question  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  restrained  ;  for  that 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement.  But  if  we  should 
discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school  girls  and  as 
many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  put  us  in 
the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 

It  now  devolves  on  us  to  say  something  of  Johnson's 
separation  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  in  the  April  of  this  year  all 
(except  epistolary)  intercourse  ceased  between  her  and  the 
lexicographer.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  assigned  several  reasons  fbr 
this  rupture.  After  giving  one  or  two  examples  of  the  Doc 
tor's  combativeness,  she  says :  "  Such  incidents,  however, 
occurred  too  often ;  and  I  was  forced  to  take  advantage  of 
my  lost  law-suit,  and  plead  inability  of  purse  to  remain  longer 
in  London  or  its  vicinage.  I  had  been  crossed  in  my  inten 
tions  of  going  abroad,  and  found  it  convenient  for  every 
reason  of  health,  peace,  or  pecuniary  circumstances,  to  retire 
to  Bath,  where  I  knew  Mr.  Johnson  would  not  follow  me,  and 
where  I  could  for  that  reason  command  some  little  portion  of 
time  for  my  own  use  ;  a  thing  impossible  while  I  remained  at 
Streatham  or  at  London,  as  my  hours,  carriage,  and  servants 
had  long  been  at  his  command,  who  would  not  rise  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  o'clock  perhaps,  and  oblige  me  to  make 
breakfast  for  him  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  though  much 
displeased  if  the  toilet  was  neglected,  and  though  much  of 
the  time  we  passed  together  was  spent  in  blaming  or  deriding, 
very  justly,  my  neglect  of  economy,  and  waste  of  that  money 
which  might  make  many  families  happy. 

"  The  original  reason  of  our  connexion*  his  particularly 
disordered  health  and  spirits,  had  been  long  at  an  end ;  and 
he  had  no  other  ailments  than  old  age  and  general  infirmity, 
which  every  professor  of  medicine  was  ardently  zealous  and 
generally  attentive  to  palliate,  and  to  contribute  all  in  their 
power  for  the  prolongation  of  a  life  so  valuable.  Veneration 
for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  his  conver 
sation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first 
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put  upon  me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share  for 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr. 
Johnson ;  but  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to  have 
been  terrifying  in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irk 
some  in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it  without 
help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more."1 

Upon  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  statements  Baretti  re 
marks  :  "  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that,  when  at  Streatham 
or  in  the  Borough,  Johnson  wanted  nothing  else  from  her 
servants,  than  to  be  shaved  once  in  three  days,  as  he  was 
almost  beardless  ;  and  as  for  her  carriage,  never  once  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  acquaintance  did  he  borrow,  much 
less  command  it,  for  any  purpose  of  his  own.  Either  she  in 
hers,  or  Mr.  Thrale  in  his,  took  him  from  town  to  Streatham 
without  the  least  inconvenience  to  either ;  and  he  was  brought 
back  generally  on  Saturdays  by  Mr.  Thrale,  who  repaired 
every  day  to  the  Borough  about  his  affairs  presently  after 
breakfast.  When  Johnson  went  to  them  or  from  them  in 
town,  he  constantly  made  use  of  an  hackney,  and  would  have 
been  greatly  offended  had  madam  ever  offered  to  order  the 

horses  out  of  the  stable  on  his  sole  account It  is  not 

true  that  Dr.  Johnson  « would  often  not  rise  till  twelve,  and 
oblige  her  to  make  breakfast  for  him  till  the  bell  rang  for 
dinner.'  It  is  a  constant  fact,  that,  during  Johnson's  ac 
quaintance  with  the  Thrale  family,  he  got  the  habit  of  rising 
as  early  as  other  folks,  nor  ever  made  Mr.  Thrale  stay  a  single 
moment  for  his  breakfast,  knowing  that  his  business  called 
him  away  from  the  breakfast-table  about  ten  o'clock  every 
morning,  except  Sundays;  nor  had  Mr.  Thrale  quitted  the 
table  a  moment  but  the  Doctor  swallowed  his  last  cup,  and 
madam  was  at  liberty  to  go  about  her  hens  and  turkeys, 
leaving  him  to  chat  with  me  or  any  body  else  that  happened 
to  be  there,  or  go  up  into  his  room,  which  was  more  usual,  from 
whence  he  did  not  stir  till  dinner-time." 

The  real  cause  of  the  estrangement  in  question  was  Mrs. 
Thrale's  infatuated  attachment  to  Piozzi,  whom  she  afterwards 

1  Boswell  remarks  upon  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  extract : 
"Alas,  how  different  is  this  from  the  declarations  which  I  have  heard 
Mrs.  Thrale  make  in  his  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against  any 
peculiarities,  or  against  any  one  circumstance  which  attended  their  inti 
macy  !" 
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married.  Well  knowing  how  overwhelming  would  be  John 
son's  anger  and  reproaches  against  her  projected  union  with 
the  Italian  music-master,  she  resolved  to  banish  the  stern  phi 
losopher  from  her  roof,  before  it  should  be  proclaimed.  Such 
is  the  unprejudiced  statement  of  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  Madame  D'Arblay,  who  thus  describes  the  means  by 
which  the  love-sick  widow  attempted  to  accomplish  her  object, 
and  their  effect  upon  Johnson.  "  This,"  i.  e.  Mrs.  Thrale's 
above-mentioned  determination,  "gave  to  her  whole  behaviour 
towards  Dr.  Johnson  a  sort  of  restless  petulancy,  of  which  she 
was  sometimes  hardly  conscious,  at  others  nearly  reckless  ; 
but  which  hurt  him  far  more  than  she  purposed,  though  short 
of  the  point  at  which  she  aimed,  of  precipitating  a  change  of 
dwelling  that  would  elude  its  being  cast,  either  by  himself  or 
the  world,  upon»a  passion  that  her  understanding  blushed  to 
own ;  even  while  she  was  sacrificing  to  it  all  of  inborn  dignity 
that  she  had  been  bred  to  hold  most  sacred.  Dr.  Johnson, 
while  still  uninformed  of  an  entanglement  it  was  impossible 
he  should  conjecture,  attributed  her  varying  humours  to  the 
effect  of  wayward  health  meeting  a  sort  of  sudden  wayward 
power;  and  imagined  that  caprices,  which  he  judged  to  be 
partly  feminine  and  partly  wealthy,  would  soberise  themselves 
away  in  being  unnoticed.  He  adhered,  therefore,  to  what  he 
thought  his  post,  in  being  the  ostensible  guardian  protector  of 
the  relict  and  progeny  of  the  late  chief  of  the  house  ;  taking 
no  open  or  visible  notice  of  the  alteration  in  the  successor — 
save  only  at  times,  and  when  they  were  tele-d-tete,  to  this  me 
morialist;  to  whom  he  frequently  murmured  portentous  obser 
vations  on  the  woful,  nay  alarming  deterioration  in  health 
and  disposition  of  her  whom,  so  lately,  he  had  signalised  as 
the  gay  mistress  of  Streatham.  But  at  length,  as  she  became 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  her  own  situation,  and  im 
patient  for  its  relief,  she  grew  less  and  less  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  her  celebrated  guest :  she  slighted  his  counsel ;  did 
not  heed  his  remonstrances ;  avoided  his  society ;  was  ready 
at  a  moment's  hint  to  lend  him  her  carriage  when  he  wished 
to  return  to  Bolt  Court,  but  awaited  a  formal  request  to 
accord  it  for  bringing  him  back.  The  Doctor  then  began  to 
be  stung ;  his  own  aspect  became  altered ;  and  depression, 
with  indignant  uneasiness,  sat  upon  his  venerable  front.  It 
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was  at  this  moment  that,  finding  the  memorialist  was  going 
one  morning  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  he  desired  a  cast  thither  in 
the  carriage,  and  then  to  be  set  down  at  Bolt  Court.  Aware 
of  his  disturbance,  and  far  too  well  aware  how  short  it  was  of 
what  it  would  become  when  the  cause  of  all  that  passed  should 
be  detected,  it  was  in  trembling  that  the  memorialist  accom 
panied  him  to  the  coach,  filled  with  dread  of  offending  him  by 
any  reserve,  should  he  force  upon  her  any  inquiry ;  and  yet 
impressed  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  betraying  a  trusted 
secret.1 

"  His  look  was  stern,  though  dejected,  as  he  followed  her 
into  the  vehicle ;  but  when  his  eye,  which,  however  short 
sighted,  was  quick  to  mental  perception,  saw  how  ill  at  ease 
appeared  his  companion,  all  sternness  subsided  into  an  undis 
guised  expression  of  the  strongest  emotion,  that  seemed  to 
claim  her  sympathy,  though  to  revolt  from  her  compassion  ; 
while,  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  pointing  finger,  he  directed 
her  looks  to  the  mansion  from  which  they  were  driving;  and 
when  they  faced  it  from  the  coach-window,  as  they  turned 
into  Streatham  Common,  tremulously  exclaiming  :  '  That 
house — is  lost  to  me — for  ever  !'  During  a  moment  he  then 
fixed  upon  her  an  interrogative  eye,  that  impetuously  de 
manded  :  '  Do  you  not  perceive  the  change  I  am  experienc 
ing  ?'  A  sorrowing  sigh  was  her  only  answer.  Pride  and 
delicacy  then  united  to  make  him  leave  her  to  her  taciturnity. 
He  was  too  deeply,  however,  disturbed  to  start  or  to  bear  any 
other  subject ;  and  neither  of  them  uttered  a  single  word  till 
the  coach  stopped  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  and  the  house  and 
the  carriage  door  were  opened  for  their  separation.  He  then 
suddenly  and  expressively  looked  at  her,  abruptly  grasped  her 
hand,  and,  with  an  air  of  affection,  though  in  a  low,  husky 
voice,  murmured  rather  than  said,  '  Good  morning,  dear 
lady !'  but  turned  his  head  quickly  away,  to  avoid  any  species 
of  answer." 

A  short  time  after  this  affecting  incident,  Streatham, 
though  not  publicly  relinquished,  was  quitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  her  family.  They  first  removed  to  Brighton,  whither,  as 

'This  alludes  to  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  disgraceful  attachment, 
which  she  had  communicated  to  Madame  D'Arblay. 
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we  have  stated,  Johnson  accompanied  them :  next  to  Argyle 
Street;  and  in  April  1783,  to  Bath,  by  which  last  removal  the 
widow  at  length  succeeded  in  relieving  herself  from  the  up 
braiding  presence,  and  anticipated  reproachful  remonstrances 
of  her  venerable  monitor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Reading  and  writing.  Story  of  Foote.  Johnson's  advice  to  Boswell. 
Places  of  worship.  Johnson's  paralytic  attack.  His  interview  with 
Miss  Burney.  He  visits  Mr.  Langton.  Extracts  from  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.  His  journey  to  Salisbury.  Decease  of  Mrs.  Williams. 
Dr.  Priestley.  Mrs.  Siddons'  interview  with  Johnson.  Essex  Street 
Club.  Johnson  has  the  asthma  and  dropsy.  His  serious  conversation 
with  Hawkins.  He  receives  unexpected  relief  from  the  dropsy.  Letter 
to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Conduct  of  elections.  Letter  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Ex 
tracts  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Letter  to  his  god-child. 
Friendships.  Contradiction.  Johnson  goes  to  Oxford.  Roast  mutton. 
Coarse  and  refined  abuse.  Truth.  Books.  Johnson's  last  appearance 
at  the  Literary  Club.  Macbean's  decease.  Invention  and  sagacity. 
Johnson's  projected  Italian  tour.  Dinner  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. 

BOSWELL  waited  on  Johnson  on  Thursday  the  1st  of  May; 
when  the  sage,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  expressed  him 
self  as  follows:  "It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little 
reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing.  People  in  general 
do  not  willingly  read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse 
them.  There  must  be  an  external  impulse  ;  emulation,  or 
vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the  understanding 
makes  through  a  book  has  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  it. 
Language  is  scanty  and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice  grada 
tions  and  mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of 
science  from  pure  inclination.  The  books  that  we  do  read 
with  pleasure  are  light  compositions,  which  contain  a  quick 
succession  of  events.  However,  I  have  this  year  read  all 
Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the  ^Eneid  every  night,  so 
it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it. 
The  Georgics  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  by  heart.  I  do 
not  think  the  story  of  the  JEneid  interesting.  I  like  the  story 
of  the  Odyssey  much  better ;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  it  contains ;  for  there  are  wonderful 
things'  enough  in  the  ^Eneid  ;— • the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned 
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to  sea-nymphs, — the  tree  at  Polytlorus's  tomb  dropping  blood. 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is 
domestic.  It  has  been  said,  there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  par 
ticularly  in  writing  verses.  I  allow,  you  may  have  pleasure 
from  writing  after  it  is  over,  if  you  have  \vritttn  well;  but  you 
don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  1  know,  when  I  have  been 
writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see 
how  many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make." 

On  Monday,  May  26th,  upon  the  question,  "  whether  a  man 
naturally  virtuous,  or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclina 
tions,  is  the  best,"  Johnson  said:  "  Sir,  to  you,  the  man  who 
has  overcome  wicked  inclinations  is  not  the  best.  He  has 
more  merit  to  himself.  I  would  rather  trust  my  money  to  a 
man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  principles.  There  is  a  witty 
satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick 
placed  upon  his  bureau.  '  You  may  be  surprised,'  said  he, 
*  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  ;  but  you  will  observe 
he  has  no  hands.'  " 

"On  Friday,  May  29th,"  says  Boswell,  "  being  to  set  out 
for  Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  day  with 
him  in  more  than  usual  earnestness,  as  his  health  was  in  a 
more  precarious  state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted 
from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical, 
as  usual."  On  this  occasion  the  sage  gave  his  fond  admirer  a 
piece  of  advice  which  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 
"  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live  within  your 
income.  Always  have  something  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your  exports;  and  you'll  never 
go 'far  wrong." 

Talking  of  devotion  he  said,  "  Though  it  be  true  that '  GOD 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of 
being  our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appro 
priated  to  divine  worship  than  in  others.  Some  people  have  a 
particular  room  in  their  houses  where  they  say  their  prayers ; 
of  which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their  de 
votion." 

The  friends  embraced  at  parting.  The  Doctor  gave  his 
blessing  to  Boswell,  who  quitted  him  with  a  fearful  apprehen 
sion  of  what  might  happen  before  he  revisited  the  metropolis. 

These  timorous  anticipations  were,  alas,  too  well  founded. 
z 
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Johnson  on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  month  had  an  alarming 
paralytic  attack,  the  particulars  of  which  shall  be  narrated  in 
his  own  words,  which  exhibit  the  resignation  and  composure 
with  which  this  great  and  good  man  behaved  under  this 
dreadful  visitation.  Three  days  after  his  seizure  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  as  follows  : 

"On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a 
considerable  way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan 
schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  long  been  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a 
confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted,  I  sup 
pose,  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  GOD, 
that  however  He  might  afflict  my  body,  He  would  spare  my 
understanding.1  This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity 
of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were  not 
very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good ;  I  made 
them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my 
faculties. 

"  Soon  after,  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  won 
dered  at  my  own  apathy ;  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horror  than 
seems  now  to  attend  it. 

"  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drams. 
Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I 
put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it;  but 
all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed;  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive 
what  I  should  do.  Though  GOD  stopped  my  speech,  He  left 
me  my  hand  :  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my 

1  "  Mrs.  Williams,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  related  a  very  touching 
circumstance  that  had  attended  the  attack.  It  had  happened  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  though  she  knew  not  how,  he  had  been 
sensible  to  the  seizure  of  a  paralytic  affection.  He  arose,  and  composed,  in 
his  mind,  a  'prayer  in  Latin  to  the  ALMIGHTY,  that  however  acute  might 
be  the  pains  for  which  he  must  befit  himself,  it  would  please  Him,  through 
the  grace  and  mediation  of  our  SAVIOUR,  to  spare  his  intellects,  and  to  let 
all  his  sufferings  fall  upon  his  body.  When  he  had  internally  conceived 
this  petition,  he  endeavoured  to  pronounce  it,  according  to  his  pious  prac 
tice,  aloud — but  his  voice  was  gone !  He  was  greatly  struck,  though 
humbly  and  resignedly." 
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dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am 
writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first 
note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and 
could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read  what 
I  put  into  his  hands. 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,1  that  I  might  have  a 
discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In 
penning  this  note  I  had  some  difficulty  ;  my  hand,  I  knew  not 
•  how  or  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden ;  and  I  sent  to  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very 
friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine  my 
situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered  'my  vocal  powers,  as  to  re 
peat  the  LORD'S  prayer  with  no  imperfect  articulation.  My 
memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but  such  an  attack 
produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty." 

To  Boswell,  on  July  3d,  he  wrote :  "  I  have  indeed  had  a 
very  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of  last  month,  about  three 
in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself  al 
most  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs 
•were  so  obstructed,  that  I  could  say  no,  but  could  scarcely 

say  yes I  can  now  speak  ;  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and 

I  cannot  continue  discourse  long ;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will 
return.  The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last 
Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hamp- 

stead,  and  dined  with  the  club I  designed  to  go  next 

week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay 
about  ten  days,  and  then  try  some  other  air.  I  have  many 
kind  invitations." 

"  No  sooner,"  relates  Madame  D'Arblay,  *'  was  the  invalid 
restored  to  the  power  of  reinstating  himself  in  his  drawing- 
room,  than  the  memorialist  received  from  him  a  summons, 
which  she  obeyed  the  following  morning.  She  was  welcomed 
with  the  kindest  pleasure ;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  endeavoured  to  rise,  and  to  mark,  with  wide-extended 
arms,  his  cordial  gladness  at  her  sight;  and  he  was  forced 

i  "  June  17,  1783.  It  has  pleased  GOD  this  morning  to  deprive  me  of 
the  powers  of  speech  ;  and,  as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  His  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  you  will,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me  as  the  exigences  of  my  case 
may  require.  I  am,  &c.  SAM.  JOHNSON." 
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to  lean  back  against  the  wainscot  as,  impressively,  he  uttered, 
*  Ah,  dearest  of  all  dear  ladies  !'  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
more  strength,  and  assumed  the  force  to  conduct  her  himself, 
and  with  no  small  ceremony,  to  his  best  chair.  '  Can  you 
forgive  me,  sir,'  she  cried,  when  she  saw  that  he  had  not 
breakfasted,  'for  coming  i?o  soon  ?'  'I  can  less  forgive  your 
not  coming  sooner,'  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  She  a>ked 
whether  she  might  make  his  tea,  which  she  had  not  done  since 
they  had  left  poor  Streatham ;  where  it  had  been  her  constant 
and  gratifying  business  to  give  him  that  regale,  Miss  Thrale 
being  yet  too  young  for  the  office.  He  readily  and  with 
pleasure  consented.  '  But  sir,'  quoth  she,  '  I  am  in  the  wrong 
chair.'  For  it  was  on  his  own  sick  large  arm-chair,  which 
was  too  heavy  for  her  to  move,  that  he  had  formally  seated 
her;  and  it  was  away  from  the  table.  '  It  is  so  difficult,'  cried 
he.  with  quickness,  'for  any  thing  to  be  wrong  that  belongs 
to  you,  that  it  can  only  be  I  that  am  in  the  wrong  chUr,  to 
keep  you  from  the  right  one.'  This  playful  good-humour  was 
so  reviving,  in  shewing  his  recovery,  that  though  Dr.  Burney 
could  not  remain  above  ten  minutes,  his  daughter,  for  whom 
he  sent  back  his  carriage,  could  with  difficulty  retire  at  the 
end  of  two  hours.  Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  most  earnestly 
to  engage  her  to  stay  and  dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Williams; 
but  that  was  not  in  her  power;  though  so  kindly  was  his  heart 
opened  by  her  true  joy  at  his  re-establishment,  that  he  parted 
from  her  with  a  reluctance  that  was  even  to  both  painful." 

The  foregoing  extract  is  made  from  Madame  D'Arblay's 
Memoirs  of  her  father.  In  her  Diary  she  says  that  the  in 
terview  above  described  took  place  after  Mrs.  Williams's  de 
cease,  on  October  29th,  1783. 

.Johnson's  restoration  was  so  rapid  as  to  allow  him,  in  the 
course  of  July,  to  visit  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he 
stayed  about  a  fortnight,  and  "made  little  excursions  as  easily 
as  at  any  time  of  his  life."  Upon  his  return  to  Bolt  Court, 
he  seems  to  have  experienced  the  gloom  of  loneliness.  He 
tell*  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  a  letter  written  August  13th,  "  I  am  now 
broken  with  disease,  without  the  alleviation  of  familiar  friend 
ship  or  domestic  society  ;  I  have  no  middle  .*tate  between 
clamour  and  silence  —  between  general  conversation,  and  self- 
tormenting  solitude.  Levett  is  dead ;  and  poor  Williams  is 
making  haste  to  die  :  I  know  not  if  she  will  ever  come  out  of 
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her  chamber."  A  few  days  later,  he  acquaints  her :  "  Mrs. 
Williams  fancies  now  and  then  she  grows  better ;  but  her  vital 
powers  appear  to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobody  thinks, 
however,  that  she  will  very  soon  be  quite  wasted ;  and  as  she 
suffers  me  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  her,  I  have  determined 
to  pass  some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles  [at  Heale],  near  Salisbury ; 
and  have  taken  a  place  for  Thursday.  Some  benefit  may  be, 
perhaps,  received  from  change  of  air,  some  from  change  of 
company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of  place.  It  is  not  easy 
to  grow  well  in  a  chamber  where  one  has  long  been  sick,  and 
where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  person  speaking,  revives 
and  impresses  images  of  pain.  Though  it  be  true  that  no  man 
can  run  away  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape  from  many 
causes  of  useless  uneasiness.  That  the  mind  is  its  own  place, 
is  the  boast  of  a  fallen  angel  that  had  learned  to  lie.  External 
locality  has  great  effects — at  least  upon  all  embodied  beings. 
I  hope  th^s  little  journey  will  afford  me,  at  least,  some  sus 
pense  of  melancholy." 

In  allusion  to  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Bowles  anticipated 
from  Johnson's  visit,  the  latter  remarked  to,  Dr.  Burney,  al 
most  with  a  sigh :  "  He  is  so  delighted,  that  it  is  really 
shocking!"  "And  why  so,  sir?"  inquired  Burney.  "Why?" 
he  replied ;  "  because,  necessarily,  he  must  be  disappointed. 
For  if  a  man  be  expected  to  leap  twenty  yards,  and  should 
really  leap  ten — which  would  be  so  many  more  than  ever 
were  leapt  before — still  they  would  not  be  twenty;  and  con 
sequently,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  every  body  else,  would  be 
disappointed." 

Johnson  left  town  for  Heale  on  August  28th.  His  con 
veyance,  as  he  tells  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  the  common  Salisbury 
stage,  high  hung,  and  driven  to  Salisbury  in  a  day.  "  I  was 
no  more  wearied  with  the  journey,"  he  writes  to  his  physician, 
"  than  I  should  have  been  forty  years  ago."  To  an  anony 
mous  correspondent  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  who  was  John 
son's  fellow-traveller  on  this,  occasion,  we  owe  the  following 
interesting  memoranda :  "  Upon  entering  the  stage-coach," 
he  relates,  "  I  perceived  three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  strongly 
attracted  my  notice.  He  was  a  corpulent  man,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  placed  very  near  to  his  eyes.  He  had  a  large 
wig,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  combed  for  an  age : 
his  clothes  were  threadbare.  On  seating  myself,  he  lifted  up 

z  2 
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his  eyes  and  directed  them  towards  me;  but  in  an  instant  they 
resumed  their  former  employment.     I  was  immediately  struck 
with  his  resemblance  to  the  print  of  Dr.  Johnson,  given  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;    but  how  to  gratify 
my  curiosity,  I  was  at  a  loss.    I  thought,  from  all  I  had  heard 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  should  discover  him,  if  by  any  means 
I  could  engage  him  in  conversation.     The  gentleman  by  the 
side  of  him  remarked  :  '  I  wonder,  sir,  that  you  can  read  in  a 
coach  which  travels  so  swiftly ;  it  would  make  my  head  ache.' 
'  Ay,  sir,'  replied  he,  * books  make  some  people's  heads  ache.' 
This  appeared  to  me  Johnsonian.    I  knew  several  persons  with 
whom  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  :  this  was  another  mode 
of  trying  how  far  my  conjecture  was  right.     '  Do  you  know- 
Miss  Hannah  More,  sir?'     'Well,  sir;  the  best   of  all  the 
female  versifiers.'      This  phraseology   confirmed  my  former 
opinion.     We  now  reached  Hounslow,  and  were  served  with 
our  breakfast.      Having  found  that  none  of  my  travelling- 
companions  knew  this  gentleman,  I  plainly  put  the  question, 
*  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,  to  inquire  whether  you  be  not 
Dr.  Johnson  ?'     *  The  same,  sir.'     '  I  am  happy,'  replied  I, 
4  to  congratulate  the  learned  world  that  Dr.  Johnson,  whom 
the  papers  announced  to  be  dangerously  indisposed,  is  re 
established  in  his  health.'     'The  civilest  young  man  I  ever 
met  with  in  my  life,'  was  his  answer.     From  that  moment  he 
became  very  gracious  towards  me.     I  was  then  preparing  to 
go  abroad,  and  imagined  that  I  could  derive  some  useful  in 
formation  from  a  character  so  eminent  for  learning.     'What 
books  of  travels,  sir,  would  you  advise  me  to  read  previously 
to  my  setting  off  upon  a  tour  to  France  and  Italy  ?'     '  Why, 
sir,  as  to  France,  I  know  no  book  worth  a  groat ;  and  as  to 
Italy,  Baretti  paints  the  fair  side,  and  Sharp  the  foul ;  the 
truth,  perhaps,   lies    between   the  two.'      Every  step  which 
brought  us   nearer  to  Salisbury,  increased  my   pain   at  the    i 
thought  'of  leaving  so  interesting  a  fellow-traveller.     I  ob-    f 
served  that  at  dinner  he  contented  himself  with  water  as  his 
beverage.     I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  tasted  bumbo,  a 
West  Indian  potation,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  very 
strong  punch.     '  No,  sir,'  said  he.     I  made  some :  he  tasted, 
and  declared  that  if  ever  he  drank  any  thing  else  than  water, 
it  should  be  bumbo.     When  the  sad  moment  of  separation  at 
Salisbury  arrived,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  let  me  see  you  in  London, 
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upon  your  return  to  your  native  country.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  must  part.  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  the  worst 
condition  of  man's  destiny,  that  persons  are  so  often  torn 
asunder  just  as  tht-y  become  happy  in  each  other's  society.'  " 

While  Johnson  was  at  Heale,  Dr.  Brockleshy,  the  phy 
sician,  informed  him  of  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Williams.  He 
was  much  affected  by  the  news;  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
habitual  piety,  immediately  composed  the  following  prayer : 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art  the  Lord 
of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who  takest  away  ;  teach  me  to 
adore  Thy  providence,  whatever  Thou  shalt  allot  me.  Make 
me  to  remember,  with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts  which 
I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with  Anna  Williams ;  look 
upon  her,  O  LORD,  with  mercy  ;  and  prepare  me,  by  Thy  grace, 
to  die  with  hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness ; 
through  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD.  Amen." 

To  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  September  22d,  he  wrote :  "  Poor 
Williams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the  end  of  all  her  afflictions.  She 
acted  with  prudence,  and  she  bore  with  fortitude.  She  has 
left  me. 

*  Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done  ; 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages.' 

Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt  elocution,  her  uni 
versal  curiosity,  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  would  have 
made  her  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her." 

Chemistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with  Johnson. 
Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experiments 
that  were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds 
of  air.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  frequent  mention 
being  made  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in 
a  stern  manner  inquired,  "  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr. 
Priestley  £"  He  was  answered,  "  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  these  important  discoveries."  On  this,  Johnson 
appeared  well  content,  and  replied  :  "  Well,  well,  I  believe  we 
are ;  and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited." 

He  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  to  (in  his  own 
words)  "a  very  disconsolate  house — a  habitation  vacant  and 
desolate;"  and  was  shortly  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
and  also  with  a  complaint  called  a  sarcocele,  which  he  bore 
with  uncommon  firmness ;  although  it  was  not  only  attended 
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with  immediate  inconvenience,  but  threatened  him  with  a 
surgical  operation.  This,  however,  he  was  happily  spared,  by 
the  abatement  of  the  malady.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
he  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons. 
When  she  came  into  the  room,  there  happened  to  be  no  chair 
ready  for  her;  observing  which,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "Madam, 
you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people, 
will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself."  Hav 
ing  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama ;  and  among  other 
inquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shakespeare's  cha 
racters  she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that 
she  thought  the  character  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  Henry  VIII. 
the  most  natural;  "I  think  so  too,  madam,"  said  he;  "and 
whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once  more  hobble  out  to  the 
theatre  myself."  Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do  herself 
the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part  for  him;  but  many 
circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the  representation  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  during  the  Doctor's  life.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  upon 
the  stage.1  "  Garrick,  madam,"  said  he,  "  was  no  declaimer  ; 
there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene-shifters  who  could  not 
have  spoken  c  To  be  or  not  to  be'  better  than  he  did ;  yet  he 
was  the  only  actor  I  ever  saw  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  A  true  conception  of  character,  and 
natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies." 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  on 
Garrick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  concluded 
with  this  compliment  to  his  social  talents  :  "  And  after  all, 
madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at 
the  head  of  a  table." 

To  relieve  himself,  in  some  measure,  from  the  misery  of 
solitude,  Johnson  at  this  period  insisted  that  the  surviving 

1  <c  Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  "had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of 
acting  than  might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr. 
Kemble,  he  said,  '  Are  you,  sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  your 
self  transformed  into  the  very  character  you  represent?'  Upon  -Mr. 
Kemble's  answering,  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  persuasion  himself ; 
'  To  be  sure  not,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Gar- 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  de 
served  to  be  hanged  every  time  he  performed  it.'  " 
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members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy  Lane  should  meet  again  and 
dine  together;  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at 
his  house.  And  to  insure  himself  society  in  the  evening  for 
three  days  in  the  week,  he  established  a  conversation-club  at 
the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex  Street,  then  kept  by  an  old  servant 
of  Mr.  Thrale's,  one  Samuel  Greaves,  whom  he  wished  to 
serve.  It  was  held  for  the  first  time  early  in  the  winter  of 
1783;  when  Johnson,  being  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
surprised  the  members  with  a  set  of  rules,  drawn  up  by  him 
self,  and,  to  cite  his  own  expression,  "  founded  on  frequency 
and  parsimony." 

At  this  club  the  Doctor,  when  his  health  permitted,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and  seemed  to  reserve  his  spirits  and 
conversation  for  its  meetings. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  (Dec.  13th),  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  con 
fined  to  his  house  in  great  pain,  being  sometimes  obliged  to 
sit  all  ni<:ht  in  a  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful 
to  his  respiration  that  he  could  not  lie  in  bed.  The  constant 
bleeding  which  he  underwent  for  the  alleviation  of  this  malady, 
brought  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  grievous  complaint 
the  dropsy.  His  illness  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  un 
usual  severity  of  the  weather,  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  was  her 
self  so  very  ill  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to  his 
relief.  "  He,  however,"  relates  Boswell,  "  had  none  of  that 
unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in  people  afflicted 
with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from  the  world,  in 
solitary  abstraction :  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  at  all  times,  when  he  was 
not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  as  ready  for  conversation  as  in  his 
best  days." 

The  year  1784,  the  last  of  his  mortal  course,  did  not  open 
auspiciously  on  the  illustrious  suiferer,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  llth,  informed  the  anxious  Boswell  that  "  his  asthma 
had  then  confined  him  to  the  house  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and 
gave  him  no  hopes  of  a  release."  He  adds:  "A  dropsy  gains 
ground  upon  me:  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much  swollen 
wilh  water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  1  could  keep  there; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My  nights  are 
very  sleepless  and  very  tedious;  but  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid 
of  dying." 
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While  in  the  frame  of  mind  just  described,  Johnson  sent 
for  Sir  John  Hawkins,  told  him  he  was  desirous  of  making  a 
will,  and  requested  him  to  be  one  of  his  executors.  "  Upon 
my  consenting,"  relates  Hawkins,  "  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  provision  for  his  servant  Frank,  of 
about  701.  a-year  for  his  life,  and  concerted  with  me  a  plan 
for  investing  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  at  the  same 
time  he  opened  to  me  the  state  of  his  circumstances,  and  the 
amount  of  what  he  had  to  dispose  of.  In  a  visit,"  he  con 
tinues,  "  which  I  made  him  in  a  few  days,  I  found  him  labour 
ing  under  great  dejection  of  mind.  He  bade  me  draw  near 
him,  and  said  he  wanted  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation 
with  me ;  and  upon  my  expressing  a  willingness  to  join  in  it, 
he,  with  a  look  that  cut  me  to  the  heart,  told  me  that  he  had 
the  prospect  of  death  before  him,  and  that  he  dreaded  to  meet 
his  SAVIOUR.  I  could  not  but  be  astonished  at  such  a  decla 
ration,  and  advised  him,  as  I  had  done  once  before,  to  reflect 
on  the  course  of  his  lifej  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  well  by  his  example  as  his 
writings;  to.  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  written  as  a  phi 
losopher,  but  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
offences  he  reasoned  thus :  '  Every  man  knows  his  own  sins, 
and  also  what  grace  he  has  resisted.  But  to  those  of  others, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  committed,  he 
is  a  stranger :  he  is,  therefore,  to  look  to  himself  as  the  great 
est  sinner  that  he  knows  of.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  argu 
ment,  which  he  strongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  passionate 
exclamation, — *  Shall  I,  who  have  been  a  teacher  of  others, 
myself  be  a  cast-away  •?' 

"  Much  to  the  same  purpose  passed  between  us  in  this  and 
other  conversations  which  I  had  with  him;  in  all  which  I 
could  not  but  wonder;  as  much  at  the  freedom  with  which  he 
opened  his  mind,  and  the  compunction  he  seemed  to  feel  for 
the  errors  of  his  past  life,  as  I  did  at  his  making  choice  of  me 
for  his  confessor." 

On  the  19th  of  February  Johnson  received  sudden  and 
unexpected  relief  from  the  more  dangerous  of  his  complaints. 
It  came,  as  he  believed,  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  Di 
vine  Providence,  at  a  time  when  he  had  shut  himself  up,1  and 

1  "To  prevent  interruption,"  says  Hawkins,  "he  had  in  the  morning 
ordered  Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  to  him  ;  and  the  better  to  enforce  the 
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engaged  in  particular  devotional  exercises,  fasting,  humilia 
tion,  and  prayer.  By  the  10th  of  March  he  was  so  far  re 
covered  as  to  be  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Porter,  "My  asthma  is 
seldom  troublesome,  and  my  dropsy  has  run  itself  almost  away, 
in  a  manner  which  my  physician  says  is  very  uncommon.  I 
have  been  confined  from  the  14th  of  December,  and  shall  not 
soon  venture  abroad :  but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myself  as  I 
was  before  my  sickness." 

To  Mrs.  Thrale  he  wrote  on  the  20th  as  follows  : 

"  MADAM, — Your  last  letter  had  something  of  tenderness. 
The  accounts  which  you  have  had  of  my  danger  and  distress 
were,  I  suppose,  not  aggravated.  I  have  been  confined  ten 
weeks  with  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  But  I  am  now  better. 
GOD  has,  in  His  mercy,  granted  me  a  reprieve ;  for  how  much 
time  His  mercy  must  determine.  .  .  .  Write  to  me  no  more 
about  dying  with  a  grace.  When  you  feel  what  I  have  felt  in 
approaching  eternity — in  fear  of  soon  hearing  the  sentence  of 
which  there  is  no  revocation — you  will  know  the  folly:  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  know  it  sooner.  The  distance  between 
the  grave  and  the  remotest  part  of  human  longevity  is  but  a 
very  little ;  and  of  that  little  no  path  is  certain.  You  know 
all  this,  and  I  thought  that  I  knew  it  too ;  but  I  know  it  now 
with  a  new  conviction.  May  that  new  conviction  not  be 
vain  !  I  am  now  cheerful.  I  hope  this  approach  to  recovery 
is  a  token  of  Divine  mercy." 

Eight  days  later  Boswell  sent  Johnson  information  of  his 
design  of  being  a  candidate  to  represent  his  county  in  parlia 
ment  ;  upon  which  the  philosopher,  in  a  letter  dated  "  March 
30,"  excellently  observed :  "  You  are  entering  upon  a  trans 
action  which  requires  much  prudence.  You  must  endeavour 
to  oppose  without  exasperating;  to  practise  temporary  hos 
tility  without  producing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhaps, 
hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems 
most  likely  to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  general 
principles,  without  descending  to  personal  or  particular  cen 
sures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must  enjoin  you,  which  is 
seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections :  I  must  entreat 

charge,  had  added  these  awful  words, '  For  your  master  is  preparing  him 
self  to  die."' 
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you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  One  night's 
drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days  well,  em 
ployed.  Be  firm,  but  not  clamorous;  be  active,  but  not  'ma 
licious  ;  and  you  may  form  such  an  interest  as  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  family." 

On  the  12th  of  April  he  addressed  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Taylor,  in  the  following  melancholy  strain  : 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing  from  you  ? 
I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen, 
and  what  I  have  felt,  eives  me  reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do 
not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  ai'ter  all  my 
losses,  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and  very 
cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased  GOD  wonderfully  to  deliver 
me  from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed 
the  door  since  the  13th  of  December.  I  hope  for  some  help 
from  warm  weather,  which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to 
church  yesterday  [Easter-day];  I  therefore  received  the  holy 
Sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicated  with 
dear  Mrs.  Williams  a  little  before  her  death.  O  my  friend, 
the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful  !  I  am  afraid  to  think 
on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look 
round  and  round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we 
hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may 
live  to-morrow.  But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from 
GOD.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.  I 
have  no  friend  now  living  but  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  Do  not  neglect,  dear  sir,  yours  affec 
tionately, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON.'* 

The  next  epistles  from  which  we  shall  quote  are  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  of  a  less  sombre  charsrcter : 

.  "  April  21. — I  make  haste  to  send  you  intelligence,  which, 
if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  you  will  not  receive  without  some 
degree  of  pleasure.  After  a  confinement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  third  part  of  a  year,  and  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  human  life,  I  this  day  returned  thanks 
to  GOD  in  St.  Clement's  Church  for  my  recovery ;  a  recovery, 
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in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  from  a  distemper  which  few  in  the 
vigour  of  youth  are  known  to  surmount;  a  recovery,  of  which 
neither  myself,  my  friends,  nor  my  physicians,  had  any  hope ; 
for  though  they  flattered  me  with  some  continuance,  of  life, 
they  never  supposed  that  I  could  cease  to  be  dropsical.  The 
dropsy,  however,  is  quite  vanished ;  and  the  asthma  so  much 
mitigated  that  I  walked  to-day  with  a  more  easy  respiration 
than  I  have  known,  I  think,  for  perhaps  two  years  past.  I 
hope  the  mercy  that  lightens  my  days  will  assist  me  to  use 
them  well. 

"  April  26. — On  Saturday  I  shewed  myself  again  to  the 
living  world  at  the  exhibition:  much  and  splendid  was  the 
company,  but,  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired 
nothing  but  myself.  I  went  up  all  the  stairs  to  the  pictures 
without  stopping  to  rest  or  to  breathe;  *  in  all  the  madness  of 
superfluous  health.'  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  promised  to  be 
there;  but  when  we  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half,  sent  us 
word  that  he  could  not  come." 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  fatherly  gen 
tleness  to  a  young  lady,  his  godchild,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Langton,  and  then  in  her  seventh  year.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resembling 
printed  characters,  that  she  might  have  the  gratification  of 
reading  it  herself: 

«  May  10th,  1784. 

"  MY  DEAREST  Miss  FANNY,  —  I  am  sorry  that  your 
pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  without  being  answered ;  but 
when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough 
for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so 
well;  and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your 
needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give  you 
knowledge,  and  make  you  respected;  and \your  needle  will 
find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do  not  care  to  read. 
When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent 
in  learning  arithmetic ;  and  above  all,  that  through  your  whole 
life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers  and  read  your  Bible. 
I  am,  my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

Johnson  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Boswell  in  London 
on  the  5th  of  May.  They  mot  at  the  houses  of  several  friends, 
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who  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  celebrated  the  Doctor's  recovery 
by  a  round  of  dinners.  One  of  Johnson's  little  manuscript 
diaries  about  this  time  contains  a  brief  memorandum,  which 
shews  his  amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a  thousand 
studied  'declarations :  "  Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and  ele 
gantly,  I  hope  without  offence  to  GOD  or  man ;  though  in  no 
holy  duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  of  bene 
volence." 

Johnson  and  Boswell  passed  a  part  of  the  evening  of  May 
19th  alone.     The  latter  remarked,  that  "  the  death  of  our 
friends  might  be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own  dis 
solution,  because  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the  other 
world  than  in  this."     He  perhaps  felt  this  as  a  reflection  upon 
his  apprehension  as  to  death,  and  warmly  replied,  "  How  can 
a  man  know  where  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they 
will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world  ?    How  many  friendships 
have  you  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue?     Most 
friendships  are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance — mere  con 
federacies  in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly."     They  talked  of  Mr. 
Langton.     He  said,  "  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  heaven,  if 
Langton  does  not ;"  but  proceeded  to  accuse  him  of  want  of 
judgment  upon  an  interesting  occasion.    "When  I  was  ill,"  he 
observed,  "  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he 
thought  my  life  was  faulty.     Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture 
recommending  Christian   charity.      And  when   I   questioned 
him,  what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animadversion,1  all 
that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, — that  I  sometimes  contra 
dicted  people  in  conversation.     Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to 
any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?"     "  I  suppose,"  answered  Bos- 
well,  "  he  meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly  and  harshly." 
"And  who,"  asked  Johnson,  "is  the  worse  for  that?"     "It 
hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  know  no 
such  weak-nerved  people,"  rejoined  the  philosopher.     Burke, 
upon  hearing  a  relation  of  this  dialogue,  remarked,   "It  is 
well  if,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier 

i  "  Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  "at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented 
to  him,  though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone, 
'  What  is  your  drift,  sir  ?'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that 
it  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  belabour  his  confessor. 
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upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in  con 
versation." 

On  June  3d,  the  sage,  with  Boswell  for  his  companion, 
went  by  the  post-coach  to  Oxford.  At  the  inn  where  they 
stopped  on  the  way,  he  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  some 
roast  mutton  which  they  had  for  dinner,  and  scolded  the 
waiter,  saying,  "  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be :  it  is  ill-fed,  ill- 
killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest."  He  bore  the  journey  very  well, 
and  seemed  to  feel  himself  elevated  as  he  approached  his 
Alma  Mater,  "  that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat  of  learn 
ing,  orthodoxy,  and  toryism."  His  servant  Frank  came  in 
the  "heavy  coach,"  in  readiness  to  attend  him;  and  the  tra 
vellers  were  hospitably  received  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Adams,  the  master  of  Pembroke  College.  Here  Johnson  re 
mained  till  the  16th  of  June.  He  was  well  contented  with 
the  "  board  and  lodging"  provided  by  his  worthy  host,  and 
appears  to  have  agreed  with  Boswell,  that  "  there  was  some 
thing  exceedingly  pleasing  in  leading  a  college  life,  without 
restraint,  and  with  superior  elegance,  in  consequence  of  living 
in  the  master's  house,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies." 
During  this  visit  his  conversational  powers  were  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens  of  his 
discourse  at  this  period,  selected  from  those  portions  of  it 
which  Boswell  has  preserved.  On  that  gentleman's  position, 
that  "  if  members  of  parliament  must  attack  each  other  per 
sonally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be  done  more  gen 
teelly,"  he  said,  "  No,  sir ;  that  would  be  much  worse.  Abuse 
is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  and  deli 
cacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse 
and  refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised 
by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow."  In  reference 
to  the  casuistical  question,  "  whether  it  was  allowable  at  any 
time  to  depart  from  truth  ?"  he  remarked,  "  The  general  rule 
is,  that  truth  should  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  ut 
most  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life  that  we  should  have  a 
full  security  by  mutual  faith ;  and  occasional  inconveniences 
should  be  willingly  suffered  that  we  may  preserve  it.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  exceptions.  If,  for  instance,  a  mur 
derer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell 
him  what  is  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  previous  obli 
gation  not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer."  "  Supposing," 
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inquired  Boswell,  "  the  person  who  wrote  Junius  were  asked 
whether  he  was  the  author,  might  he  deny  it  ?"  Johnson. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he 
wrote  Junius,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him 
afterwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no 
right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there  is 
no  other  effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret,  and  an  im 
portant  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtful  to 
you,  but  a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or 
evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay,  sir, 
here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the  author  had  told  me  con 
fidentially  that  he  had  written  Junius,  and  I  were  asked  if  he 
had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under 
a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now, 
what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not  do  for  myself? 
But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for 
fear  of  alarming  him.  You  have  no  business  with  conse 
quences;  you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not  sure 
what  effect  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in  danger  may  have. 
It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him. 
Of  all  lying,  I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because  I 
believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  upon  myself."  Al 
luding  to  the  printed  recommendation  of  a  clergyman  to  his 
pupil,  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin 
the  perusal  of,  the  Doctor  observed :  "  This  is  surely  a  strange 
advice :  you  may  as  well  resolve,  that  whatever  men  you  hap 
pen  to  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for  life. 
A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing,  or  there  may  be  only  one 
thing  in  it  worth  knowing ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ?" 

Boswell  and  Johnson  returned  to  London  on  the  16th  of 
June  ;  and  on  the  22d,  the  latter  dined,  and  for  the  last  time, 
at  the  Literary  Club.  "  He  looked  ill,"  records  Boswell ;  "  but 
had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did  not  trouble  the  com 
pany  with  melancholy  complaints.  They  all  shewed  evident 
marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  be  as  entertaining  as  his 
indisposition  allowed  him." 

Anxious  to  leave  no  means  untried  by  which  the  life  of 
the  great  moralist  might  be  prolonged,  his  friends  planned  for 
him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British  winter  to  the  mild 
climate  of  Italy.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
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obtain  such  an  augmentation  of  his  income  as  would  be  suffi 
cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel,  &c.,  in  a  manner  be 
coming  "  the  first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation."  Bos- 
well  consulted  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon  this  subject ;  and  the 
result  of  their  conference  was  a  letter  by  the  former  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  stating  the  case,  and  requesting  his 
lordship's  good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  Doctor  addressed  the  following 
note  to  Mrs.  Thrale  : 

"  A  message  came  to  me  yesterday,  to  tell  me  that  Mac- 
bean  was  dead,  after  three  days  of  illness.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  as  Swift  says,  stood  as  a  screen  between  me  and 
death.  He  has,  I  hope,  made  a  good  exchange.  He  was  very 
pious  ;  he  was  very  innocent;  he  did  no  ill ;  and  of  doing  good 
a  continual  tenour  of  distress  allowed  him  few  opportunities  : 
he  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  [Charter]  House."1 

The  next  day  the  philosopher  dined  at  Reynolds's.  After 
dinner  he  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  intuition  and  sagacity;  one  being  immediate  in  its 
effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous  process ;  one,  he  ob 
served,  was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the 
mind.  A  "  young  gentleman"  present  took  up  the  argument 
against  him,  and  maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the 
nose  of  the  mind)—"  not  adverting,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  that 
though  that  figurative  sense  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  un 
usual,  it  is  only  not  more  forced  than  Hamlet's  *  in  my  mind's 
eye,  Horatio.'  "  He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared  to 
Johnson  as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist  with  too 
much  presumption ;  upon  which  he  called  to  him  in  a  loud 
tone  :  **  What  is  it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  be  contend 
ing?"  And  afterwards,  imagining  that  the  gentleman  retorted 
upon  him  with  a  "  kind  of  smart  drollery,"  he  said,  "  It  does 
not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not 
your  talent ;  you  have  there  neither  intuition  nor  sagacity." 
The  gentleman  protested  that  he  intended  no  improper  free 
dom,  but  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  opponent.  After  a 
short  pause,  Johnson  said, "  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  You 
were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short."  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply, 

1  Into  which  Johnson  had  procured  his  admission. 
A  A2 
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"I  am  honoured  by  your  attention."  "  Come,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson,  "  let's  have  no  more  of  it.  We  offended  one  an 
other  by  our  contention ;  let  us  not  oifend  the  company  by 
our  compliments." 

On  Monday,  June  28th,  Boswell  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  which  his  lordship  remarked  :  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press 
it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit.  But  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you, 
to  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask ;  in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It  would 
be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for  want 
of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health." 

This  communication  afforded  much  pleasure  to  Boswell 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  and  the  latter  suggested  that  John 
son  should  be  invited  to  dine  at  his  house,  in  order  that  they 
three  might  talk  over  the  Doctor's  Italian  tour,  and  "  have  it 
all  out."  Boswell  hastened  to  the  illustrious  invalid  (who  was 
ignorant  that  any  application  had  been  made  to  Thurlow  in 
his  behalf),  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  epistle.  He 
listened  with  much  attention ;  then  warmly  said,  "  This  is 
taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man."  "  O  sir,"  replied  Bos 
well,  affectionately,  "  your  friends  would  do  every  thing  for 
you."  He  paused, — grew  more  and  more  agitated, — till  tears 
started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion, 
"  GOD  bless  you  all !"  "I  was  so  affected,"  relates  his  com 
panion,  "  that  I  also  shed  tears.  After  a  short  silence,  he  re 
newed  and  extended  his  grateful  benediction,  *  GOD  bless  you 
all,  for  JESUS  CHRIST'S  sake.'  We  both  remained  for  some 
time  unable  to  speak.  He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness  ;  soon  after  he  returned  I 
left  him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's  next  day.  I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I 
had  so  long  reverenced." 

"  On  Wednesday,  June  30th,"  continues  Boswell,  "  the 
friendly  confidential  dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took 
place,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had  I  known  that 
this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world  the 
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conversation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from 
whom  I  derived  so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I 
should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When  I  now  look  back  to 
it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word  should  have  been  forgotten. 
....  I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  coach  to 
the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not 
go  with  him  to  his  house ;  I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension 
that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each  other 
affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he  ^had  got  down  upon 
the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  *  Fare  you  well !'  and,  with 
out  looking  back,  sprang  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  brisk 
ness,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  fore 
boding  of  our  long,  long  separation." 

Boswell  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  and  quitted  it 
without  having  another  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  her  second  marriage.  His  letter  to 
Lord  Thurlow.  Epitaph  on  his  wife.  Excursion  to  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire.  Chatsworth.  Luiiardi's  balloon.  Johnson  does  penance 
at  Uttoxeter.  A  learned  pig.  Miss  Seward  and  Johnson.  Prayer 
"against  inquisitive  and  perplexing  thoughts."  Johnson's  conversa 
tion  with  Miss  Burney.  His  will.  Prospect  of  dissolution.  Scruples. 
Petty  self-accusation.  "Letters  in  the  grave."  Satirical  poem  by 
Johnson. 

SHORTLY  after  the  parting  described  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  Johnson  had  the  mortification  of  being  informed  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  that  "  what  she  supposed  he  never  believed"  was 
true,  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going  to  marry  Signer 
Piozzi,  the  Italian  singer.  His  reply  to  the  letter  which  con 
tained  this  information  is  as  follows  : 

"  London,  July  8, 1784. 

"  DEAR  MADAM, — What  you  have  done,  however  I  may 
lament  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been 
injurious  to  me :  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of 
tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 

"  I  wish  that  GOD  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and 
eternally  happy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever  I  can  con 
tribute  to  your  happiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for 
that  kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically 
wretched. 

"  Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  presume 
to  offer.  Prevail  upon  M.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England:  you 
may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more 
security;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more 
under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  reasons, 
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but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  interest  is  for  England, 
and  only  some  phantoms  of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain ;  yet  I  have 
eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

"When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  sheltering  her 
self  in  England,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempting 
to  dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms, 
walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
seized  her  bridle,  and  with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her 
danger  and  his  own  affection,  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
queen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it 
go  no  farther !  The  tears  stand  in  my  eyes.  I  am  going  into 
Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by  your  good  wishes ;  for 
I  am,  with  great  affection,  yours,  &c. 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

It  is  related,  that  when  Johnson  was  first  apprised  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  second  marriage,  he  was  dumb  with  surprise  for  some 
moments ;  at  last,  recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
emotion,  "  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina  ! "  Subse 
quently  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins),  he  observed  in 
reference  to  the  above  mesalliance,  "  Poor  Thrale !  I  thought 
that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  restrained  her 
from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her 
enemies  to  exult  over,  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  left, 
to  forget  or  pity." 

"  By  a  letter,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds,  I  was  informed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on 
him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  application  [for  the  increase 
of  Johnson's  income]  had  not  been  successful ;  but  that  his 
lordship  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting 
a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  he  should  draw  on  his  lordship  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds."  Johnson's  feel 
ings  upon  receiving  this  message  from  Lord  Thurlow  will 
appear  from  his  letter  to  that  personage. 

«  September,  1784. 

"  MY  LORD, — After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation 
of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  lordship's  offer  raises  in 
me  not  less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  be- 
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stowed,  I  should  gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  neces 
sary  ;  for  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his 
obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased  GOD  to  restore  me  to  so  great 
a  measure  of  health,  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much 
of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  my 
self  the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much 
encouraged  by  my  physicians;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that 
your  lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  should 
not  be  willing,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate.  Your 
lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  but  when 
I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your 
patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  ima 
ginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disap 
pointment  ;  and  from  your  lordship's  kindness  I  have  received 
a  benefit  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall 
now  live  mihi  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
I  am,  my  lord,  &c. 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

From  the  period  at  which  he  wrote  the  above,  the  Doctor 
seems  to  have  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  making  a  tour  to 
Italy.  "  If  I  am  worse,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "  I  cannot  go ; 
if  I  am  better,  I  need  not  go ;  but  if  I  continue  neither  better 
nor  worse,  I  am  as  well  as  I  am." 

Some  few  weeks  previously  to  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Johnson  addressed  a  note  to  the  incumbent 
of  Bromley,  soliciting  permission  to  "  lay  a  stone,"  with  an 
inscription,1  upon  the  grave  of  his  "dear  wife."  On  the  13th 

1  The  inscription  was  as  follows  : 

Hie  conduntur  reliquiae 

ELIZABETHS, 

Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gente 

Peatlingse,  apud  Leicestrienses,  ortae ; 

Formosa,  cultae,  ingeniosse,  pia3  ; 
TJxoris,  primis  nuptiis,  HENRICI  PORTER, 

Secundis,  SAMUELIS  JOHNSON  ; 
Qui  multum  amatam,  diuque  defletam 

Hoc  lapide  contexit. 
Obiit  Londini,  mense  Mart. 

A.D.  MDCCLII. 
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of  July,  the  day  after  he  made  this  request,  he  set  out  on  an 
excursion  to  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  scene  might  be  beneficial  to  his  broken  constitution. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Ashbourne,  July  20th,  he  informs  his  physi 
cian,  Dr.  Brocklesby  :  "  The  journey  of  the  first  day  was  per 
formed  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue ;  the  second  day  brought 
me  to  Lichfield  without  much  lassitude  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
could  not  have  borne  such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  to 
gether.  ...  I  stayed  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but  being  unable 
to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure;  and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came 
hither,  where  I  am  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  perform. 
Of  any  improvement  in  my  health  I  cannot  yet  please  myself 
with  the  perception."  Six  days  later  he  wrote  toBoswell: 
"  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad 
enough  to  see  me.  On  the  20th,  I  came  hither,  and  found  a 
house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  appearance ;  but  my 
own  room  has  not  been  altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  dis 
eases,  in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  should  condemn  part 
of  his  remaining  life  to  pass  among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that 
no  inconsiderable  part,  appears  very  strange.  I  know  that 
your  kindness  makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  improvement.  I 
came  through  the  journey  without  much  inconvenience ;  but 
when  I  attempt  self-motion,  I  find  my  legs  weak  and  my  breath 
very  short :  this  day  I  have  been  much  disordered.  I  have  no 
company ;  the  Doctor  [Taylor]  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes 
to  bed  at  nine ;  and  his  whole  system  is  so  different  from  mine, 
that  we  seem  formed  for  different  elements ;  I  have  therefore 
all  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself."  On  the  14th  of 
August  he  told  Dr.  Brocklesby,  "  I  have  hitherto  sent  you 
only  melancholy  letters ;  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted,  perceptibly 
remitted  ;  and  I  moved  with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  weeks.  May  GOD  continue  His  mercy  !  This  account 
I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints  or 
complainers ;  and  yet  I  have,  since  we  parted,  uttered  nothing 
till  now  but  terror  and  sorrow."  He  inquires  of  the  same 
gentleman,  on  the  9lh  of  September,  "Do  you  know  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ?  And  have  you  ever 
seen  Chatsworth  ?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  on  Monday :  I  had 
seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its  owners  were  at  home : 
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I  was  very  kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay: 
but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a 
great  house.  But  I  hope  to  go  again  some  time."  A  few 
days  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  individual,  he  alludes, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  first  ascent  in  a  balloon  ever  wit 
nessed  in  England,  which  had  been  made  by  Lunardi  on  the 
]5th  of  September,  1784.  "  On  one  day,"  he  writes,  «  I  had 
three  letters  about  the  air-balloon:  yours  was  far  the  best, 
and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  the  country 
an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement.  In  amusement,  mere 
amusement,  I  am  afraid  it  must  end ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  its 
course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it  should  serve  any  purposes 
of  communication  ;  and  it  can  give  no  new  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  till  they  have  ascended 
above  the  height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never  likely 
to  do.  I  came  hither  [Lichfield]  on  the  27th.  How  long 
I  shall  stay  I  have  not  determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and 
my  asthma  is  much  remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  de 
clining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day  ;  but  such  vicissitudes 
must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse  than  another  ;  but 
this  last  month  is  far  better  than  the  former :  if  the  next  should 
be  as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town  on  my 
own  legs."  On  October  25th,  he  tells  Dr.  Brocklesby :  "  You 
write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  animates,  and  a  tenderness  that 
melts  me.  I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London,  or 
a  residence  in  it.  I  came  down  with  little  fatigue,  and  am 
now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered 
from  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original  and  radical 
disease.  The  town  is  my  element :  there  are  my  friends,  there 
are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid  farewell,  and  there 
are  my  amusements.  Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago,  that  my 
vocation  was  to  public  life ;  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my  sta 
tion,  till  GOD  shall  bid  me  Go  in  peace" 

Johnson  remained  at  Lichfield  till  the  second  or  third 
week  in  November.  The  record  of  his  conversation  and  pro 
ceedings  during  (as  it  proved)  his  last  visit  to  his  native  city, 
is  but  scanty.  An  anecdote  of  him  at  this  period  is  given  in 
Warner's  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  England^ 
which  we  will  relate  here,  although  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
event  to  which  it  refers  did  not  take  place  at  the  time  to  which 
Mr.  Warner  ascribes  it,  but  during  one  of  Johnson's  former 
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sojourns  at  Lichfield,  a  few  years  previously.  The  friends 
with  whom  the  Doctor  was  staying  missed  him  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast-table.  On  inquiring  after  him  of  the  servants, 
they  understood  he  had  set  off  from  Lichfield  at  a  very  early 
hour,  without  mentioning  to  any  of  the  family  whither  he  was 
going.  The  day  passed  without  the  return  of  the  illustrious 
guest,  and  the  party  began  to  be  very  uneasy  on  his  account, 
when,  just  before  the  supper-hour,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Doctor  stalked  into  the  room.  A  solemn  silence  of  a  few 
minutes  ensued,  nobody  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  which  was  at  length  relieved  by  Johnson  addressing 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner:  "Madam,  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  abruptness  of  my  departure  from  the 
house  this  morning';  but  I  was  constrained  to  it  by  my  con 
science.  Fifty  years  ago,  madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed  a 
breach  of  filial  piety,  which  has  ever  since  lain  heavy  on  my 
mind,  and  has  not  till  this  day  been  expiated.  My  father,  you 
recollect,  was  a  bookseller,  and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  Uttoxeter  market,  and  opening  a  stall  for  the  sale 
of  his  books  during  that  day.  Confined  to  his  bed  by  indis 
position,  he  requested  me,  this  time  fifty  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
market,  and  attend  the  stall  in  his  place.  But,  madam,  my 
pride  prevented  me  from  doing  my  duty,  and  I  gave  my  father 
a  refusal.  To  do  away  the  sin  of  this  disobedience,  I  this  day 
went  in  a  postchaise  to  Uttoxeter  ;  and  going  into  the  market 
at  the  time  of  high  business,  uncovered  my  head,  and  stood 
with  it  bare  an  hour  before  the  stall  which  my  father  had 
formerly  used,  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  standers-by  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  a  penance  by  which,  I  trust, 
I  have  propitiated  Heaven  for  this  only  instance,  I  believe,  of 
contumacy  towards  my  father." 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Johnson  at  the  last 
time  of  his  being  in  Lichfield  are  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Miss  Seward.  "  I  told  him,"  she  narrates,  "  in  one  of  my 
latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig  which  I  had 
seen  at  Nottingham;  and  which  did  all  that  we  have  observed 
exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses  :  the  subject  amused  him. 
'Then,'  said  he,  'the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated. 
Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  man,  but  man  to  pig. 
We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  education ;  we  kill  him  at  a  year 
old.'  Mr.  Henry  White  [a  young  clergyman],  who  was  pre- 
B  B 
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sent,  observed  that  if  this  instance  had  happened  in  or  before 
Pope's  time,  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing 
the  swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  observation  ;  while  the  per 
son  who  made  it  proceeded  to  remark,  that  great  torture  must 
have  been  employed,  ere  the  indocility  of  the  animal  could 
have  been  subdued.  'Certainly,'  said  the  Doctor;  'but,' 
turning  to  me,  '  how  old  is  your  pig  ?'  I  told  him,  three  years 
old.  *  Then,'  said  he,  'the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  he 
would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  educated, 
and  protracted  existence  is  a  good  recompense  for  very  con 
siderable  degrees  of  torture.'"  "  I  have  lately,"  writes  the 
same  lady,  "  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  contemplating 
a  very  melancholy  spectacle.  The  great  Johnson  is  here, 
labouring  under  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease  which  must 
speedily  be  fatal.  He  shrinks  from  the  consciousness  with 
the  extremest  horror.  It  is  by  his  repeatedly  expressed  desire 
that  I  visit  him  often ;  yet  I  am  sure  he  neither  does,  nor  ever 
did,  feel  much  regard  for  me ;  but  he  would  fain  escape  for  a 
time,  in  any  society,  from  the  terrible  idea  of  his  approaching 

dissolution A  few  days  since,  I  was  to  drink  tea  with 

him,  by  his  request,  at  Mrs.  Porter's.  When  I  went  into  the 
room,  he  was  in  a  deep  but  agitated  slumber,  in  an  arm-chair. 
Opening  the  door  with  that  caution  due  to  the  sick,  he  did 
not  awaken  at  my  entrance.  I  stood  by  him  several  minutes, 
mournfully  contemplating  the  temporary  suspension  of  those 
vast  intellectual  powers  which  must  soon,  as  to  this  world,  be 
eternally  quenched.  Upon  the  servant  entering  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  of  the  university,  introduced  by  Mr. 
White,  he  awoke  with  convulsive  starts  ;  but,  rising  with  more 
alacrity  than  could  have  been  expected,  he  said,  '  Come,  my 
dear  lady,  let  you  and  1  attend  these  gentlemen  in  the  study.' 
He  received  them  with  more  than  usual  complacence;  but 
whimsically  chose  to  get  astride  upon  his  chair-seat,  with  his 
face  to  its  back,  keeping  a  trotting  motion  as  if  on  horseback; 
but  in  this  odd  position  he  poured  forth  streams  of  eloquence, 
illumined  by  frequent  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  without  any 
tincture  of  malignity.  His  memory  is  considerably  impaired, 
but  his  eloquence  rolls  on  in  its  customary  majestic  torrent, 
when  he  speaks  at  all.  My  heart  aches  to  see  him  labour  for 
his  breath,  which  he  draws  with  great  effort.  It  is  not  impro- 
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bable  that  this  literary  comet  may  set  where  it  rose,  and  Lich- 
field  receive  his  pale  and  stern  remains." 

The  closing  assertion  of  the  above  extract  was  not  to  be 
verified.  From  Lichfield  Johnson  went  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  old  schoolfellow  Mr.  Hector, 
who  records  that  "  the  Doctor  was  very  solicitous  with  me  to 
recollect  some  of  our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit 
them  to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea 
sure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our  innocence.  I  com 
plied  with  his  request,  and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days 
before  his  death."  The  invalid  proceeded  from  Birmingham, 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of  November. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  his  many  infirmi 
ties,  he  translated  an  ode  of  Horace  (lib.  iv.  ode  vii.),  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,  and  composed  several  prayers,  of  which 
one,  Against  inquisitive  and  perplexing  thoughts,  is  styled 
by  Bosvvell  "  so  wise  and  energetic,  so  philosophical  and  so 
pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  affording  consolation  to  many  a 
sincere  Christian  when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable."  It  is  as  follows: 

"  O  LORD,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast  graciously 
sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my  salvation  ;  enable  me 
to  drive  from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as 
may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works  of  Thy  handf, 
and  consider  the  course  of  Thy  providence,  give  me  grace 
always  to  remember  that  Thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, 
nor  Thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Thee  to 
continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and 
little  to  be  known,  teach  me  by  Thy  HOLY  SPIRIT  to  with 
draw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dangerous  inquiries, 
from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be 
solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted; 
let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence, 
and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge. 
Grant  this,  O  LORD,  for  JESUS  CHRIST'S  sake.  Amen." 

Shortly  after  the  philosopher's  return  home,  both  the 
asthma  and  dropsy  became  more  violent  and  afflicting.  Still 
his  love  of  literature  did  not  fail.  During  his  sleepless  nights 
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he  amused  himself  by  translating  into  Latin  verse,  from  the 
Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  A  very  few 
days  before 'his  decease  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  John  Nichols  a 
list  of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  mentioning  their 
several  shares  in  that  publication. 

Madame  D'Arblay  (or  rather  Miss  Burney,  as  she  did  not 
change  her  maiden  name  till  long  after  this  period,)  called  on 
Dr.  Johnson,  at  Bolt  Court,  on  the  25th  of  November.  "  He 
let  me  in,"  she  records,  "  though  very  ill.  He  was  alone ;  and 
I  had  a  more  satisfactory  and  entertaining  conversation  with 
him  than  I  had  had  for  many  months  past.  He  was  in  better 
spirits,  too,  than  I  had  lately  seen  him.  He  owned,  neverthe 
less,  that  his  nights  were  grievously  restless  and  painful ;  and 
told  me  that  he  was  going,  by  medical  advice,  to  try  what 
sleeping  out  of  town  might  do  for  him.  And  then,  with  a 
smile,  but  a  smile  of  more  sadness  than  mirth,  he  added,  ' I 
remember  that  my  wife,  when  she  was  near  her  end,  poor 
woman  !  was  also  advised  to  sleep  out  of  town  :  and  when  she 
was  carried  to  the  lodging  that  had  been  prepared  for  her,  she 
complained  that  the  staircase  was  in  very  bad  condition ;  for 
the  plaster  was  beaten  off  the  walls  in  many  places.  '  Oh,'  said 
the  man  of  the  house,  *  that's  nothing ;  it's  only  the  knocks 
against  it  of  the  coffins  of  the  poor  souls  that  have  died  in 
the  lodging/  He  forced,"  continues  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  a 
faint  laugh  at  the  man's  brutal  honesty ;  but  it  was  a  laugh 
of  ill-disguised,  though  checked,  secret  anguish. 

"  I  felt  inexpressibly  shocked  both  by  the  prospective  and 
retrospective  view  of  this  relation  ;  but,  desirous  to  confine  my 
words  to  the  literal  story,  I  only  exclaimed  against  the  man's 
unfeeling  absurdity  in  making  so  unnecessary  a  confession. 
'True,'  he  cried;  'such  a  confession  to  a  person  then  mount 
ing  his  stairs  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  or  rather  for  the 
preservation  of  her  life,  contains  indeed  more  absurdity  than 
we  can  well  lay  our  account  to.'  We  then  talked  of  poor 
Mrs.  Thrale,  but  only  for  a  moment :  '  I  drive  her,'  he  said, 
'  quite  from  my  mind.  If  I  meet  with  one  of  her  letters,  I 
burn  it  instantly.  I  have  burnt  all  I  can  find.  I  never  speak 
of  her,  and  I  never  desire  to  hear  of  her  more.'  "  "  Wholly 
to  change  this  discourse,"  Madame  D'Arblay  alluded  to  a 
humble  votary  of  the  Muses,  who  was  at  that  time  zealously 
patronised  by  Hannah  More.  "I  told  him,"  she  relates, 
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"  the  tales  I  had  heard  of  her  writing  so  wonderfully,  though 
she  had  read  nothing  but  Young  and  Milton  ;  '  though  these,' 
I  continued,  '  could  never  possibly,  I  should  think,  be  the 
first  authors  with  any  body.  Could  a  child  understand  them  ? 
And  grown  persons,  who  have  never  read  are,  in  literature, 
children  still.'  '  Doubtless,'  he  answered  ;  *  but  there  is  no 
thing  so  little  comprehended  as  what  is  genius.  They  give 

to  it  all,  when  it  can  be  but  a  part Genius  is,  in  fact, 

knowing  the  use  of  tools.  But  there  must  be  tools,  or  how  use 
them?  A  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  this  room  will 
give  a  very  poor  account  of  what  is  contained  in  the  next.' 
'Certainly,  sir;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  invention. 
Shakespeare  could  never  have  seen  a  Caliban.'  '  No  ;  but  he 
had  seen  a  man,  and  knew  how  to  vary  him  to  a  monster.  A 
person  who  could  draw  a  monstrous  cow  must  know  first 
what  a  cow  commonly  is ;  or  how  can  he  tell  that  to  give  her 
an  ass's  head  or  an  elephant's  tusk  will  make  her  monstrous  ? 
Suppose  you  shew  me  a  man  who  is  a  very  expert  carpenter ; 
and  an  admiring  stander-by  exclaims,  '  O,  he  was  born  a  car 
penter  !'  What  would  have  become  of  that  birthright  if  he 
had  never  seen  any  wood  ?  Let  two  men,  one  with  genius, 
the  other  with  none,  look  together  at  an  overturned  waggon  : 
he  who  has  no  genius  will  think  of  the  waggon  only  as  he 
then  sees  it,  that  is  to  say,  overturned,  and  walk  on  :  he  who 
has  genius  will  give  it  a  glance  of  examination,  that  will  paint 
it  to  his  imagination  such  as  it  was  previously  to  its  being 
overturned — standing  still,  and  moving  on,  and  heavy  loaded, 
and  empty  ;  but  both  alike  must  see  the  waggon  to  think  of  it 
at  all.'  He  then,"  proceeds  our  memorialist,  "animated  and 
talked  on,  with  as  much  fire,  spirit,  wit,  and  truth  of  criticism 
and  judgment,  as  ever  yet  I  had  heard  him  display.  Yet  all 
brilliant  as  he  was,  I  saw  a  palpable  increase  of  suffering  in 
the  midst  of  his  sallies  ;  and  offered  to  go  ;  an  offer  which,  for 
the  first  time,  he  did  not  oppose;  but  taking  and  most  affec 
tionately  pressing  both  my  hands,  'Be  not,'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  even  melting  tenderness  and  concern,  *  be  not  longer  in 
coming  again  for  my  letting  you  go  now  !'  I  eagerly  assured 
him  I  would  come  the  sooner,  and  was  running  oft';  but  he 
called  me  back,  and  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  a  manner  the  most 
energetic,  said,  '  Remember  me  in  your  prayers  !'  I  longed 
to  ask  him  so  to  remember  me,  but  did  not  dare.  I  merely, 
BB  2 
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in  a  low  voice,  and  I  am  sure  a  troubled  accent,  uttered  an 
instant  and  heartfelt  assurance  of  obedience  ;  and  then,  very 
heavily  indeed  in  spirits,  I  left  him."1 

Notwithstanding  that  Johnson  had  consulted  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  reference  to  his  "  last  testament,"  as  was  stated  in 
a  former  page  of  this  volume,  he  delayed  making  it  from  time 
to  time,  although  Sir  John  had  frequently  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  procrastination  in  the  affair,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  a  will,  with  blanks  for  the  names  of 
the  executors  and  residuary  legatee,  and  directions  in  what 
manner  it  was  to  be  executed  and  attested.  A  little  while 
after  the  return  of  Johnson  from  his  last  visit  to  Oxford,  he 
executed  the  draft,  the  blanks  remaining,  with  all  the  solem 
nities  of  a  real  will ;  and  thus,  for  some  time,  the  matter 
rested. 

Two  days  after  Miss  Burney's  interview  with  the  Doctor 
on  the  27th  of  November,  Hawkins  went  in  the  morning  to 
his  residence,  with  a  design  "  still  farther  to  urge  him  not  to 
give  occasion,  by  dying  intestate,  for  litigation  among  his  re 
lations."  Finding  that  Johnson  was  gone  to  pass  the  day 
with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Islington,  he  followed  him 
thither.  "  Upon  my  sitting  down,"  relates  Hawkins,  "  he 
said,  that  the  prospect  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  undergo, 
and  the  thought  of  meeting  his  SAVIOUR,  troubled  him,  but 
that  he  had  hope  that  He  would  not  reject  him.  I  then  began 
to  discourse  with  him  about  his  will,  and  the  provision  for 
[his  servant]  Frank,  till  he  grew  angry.  He  told  me,  that 
he  had  signed  and  sealed  the  paper  I  left  him.  *  But  that,' 
said  I,  'had  blanks  in  it,  which,  as  it  seems,  you  have  not  filled 
up  with  the  names  of  the  executors.'  '  You  should  have  filled 
them  up  yourself,'  answered  he.  I  replied,  that  such  an  act 
would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to  prevent  the  choice  of  a 
fitter  person.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  these  minor  virtues  are  not  to 
be  exercised  in  matters  of  such  importance  as  this.'  At  length 
he  said,  that  on  his  return  home  he  would  send  for  a  clerk, 
and  dictate  a  will  to  him.  '  You  will  then,'  said  I,  'be  inops 
consilii ;  rather  do  it  now.'  ....  To  this  he  assented ;  but 
such  a  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  seized  him,  as  prevented  our 

1  The  above  account  of  Miss  Burney's  last  interview  with  Johnson  is     j 
compiled  from  two  sources ;  namely,  her  Memoirs  of  her  father  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  and  her  Diary  and  Letters,  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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going  on.  As  the  fire  burned  up,  he  found  himself  relieved, 
and  grew  cheerful.  *  The  fit,'  said  he,  *  was  very  sharp ;  but 
I  am  now  easy.' 

"  After  I  had  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  told  him  that  the  an 
cient  form  of  wills  contained  a  profession  of  the  faith  of  the 
testator ;  and  that  he  being  a  man  of  eminence  for  learning 
and  parts,  it  would  afford  an  illustrious  example,  and  well 
become  him,  to  make  such  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  be 
lief,  as  might  obviate  all  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other 
than  a  Christian.  He  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  and  calling 
for  paper,  wrote  on  a  slip  that  I  had  in  my  hand  and  gave 
him,  the  following  words  :  *  I  humbly  commit  to  tlie  infinite 
and  eternal  goodness  of  ALMIGHTY  GOD  my  soul,  polluted 
with  many  sins ;  but,  as  I  hope,  purified  by  repentance,  and 
redeemed,  as  I  trust,  by  the  death  of  JESUS  CHRIST  ;'  and  re 
turning  it  to  me,  said,  '  This  I  commit  to  your  custody.' 

"  Upon  my  calling  upon  him  for  directions  to  proceed,  he 
told  me  that  his  father,  in  the  course  of  his  trade  as  a  book 
seller,  had  become  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr.  William  Innys  had 
assisted  him  with  money  or  credit  to  continue  his  business. 
*  This,'  said  he,  '  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  grate 
ful  to  his  descendants ;  and  I  therefore  mean  to  give  200/.  to 
his  representative.'  He  then  meditated  a  devise  of  his  house 
at  Lichfield  to  the  corporation  of  that  city  for  a  charitable 
use  ;  but,  it  being  freehold,  he  said,  'I  cannot  live  a  twelve 
month,  and  the  last  statute  of  mortmain  stands  in  the  way : 
I  must  therefore  think  of  some  other  disposition  of  it.  His 
next  consideration  was  a  provision  for  Frank,  concerning  the 
amount  whereof  I  found  he  had  been  consulting  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  question  :  '  What  would  be  a 
proper  annuity  to  bequeath  to  a  favourite  servant.'  The 
doctor  answered,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  master  were 
the  truest  measure  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  50/. 
a  year  was  deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years  faith 
ful  service.  *  Then  shall  I,'  said  Johnson,  '  be  nobilissimus  ; 
for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  70/.  a  year ;  and  I  desire  you  to  tell 
him  so.'  And  now,  at  the  making  of  the  will,  a  devise,  equi 
valent  to  such  a  provision,  was  therein  inserted.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  and  effects,  which  took  in,  though  he  intended  it 
not,  the  house  at  Lichfield,  he  bequeathed  to  his  executors 
in  trust  for  a  religious  association. 
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"  Having  executed  the  will  with  the  necessary  formalities, 
he  would  have  come  home ;  but  being  pressed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strahan  to  stay,  he  consented  ;  and  we  all  dined  together. 
Towards  the  evening  he  grew  cheerful ;  and  I  having  promised 
to  take  him  in  my  coach,  Mr.  Strahan  would  accompany  him 
home.  In  the  way  thither  he  appeared  much  at  ease,  and  told 
stories." 

On  the  following  day,  Hawkins  saw  Johnson  about  noon. 
"  He  was  dozing,"  says  the  former  ;  "  but  waking,  he  found 
himself  in  a  circle  of  his  friends."  Upon  opening  his  eyes,  he 
observed  that  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution  was  very  terrible 
to  him ;  and  added,  "  You  see  the  state  in  which  I  am  ;  con 
flicting  with  bodily  pain  and  mental  distraction.  While  you 
are  in  health  and  strength,  labour  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil, 
if  ever  you  hope  to  escape  the  distress  that  now  oppresses 
me."  A  little  while  after,  he  remarked,  "  I  had,  very  early  in 
life,  the  seeds  of  goodness  in  me ;  I  had  a  love  of  virtue,  and 
a  reverence  for  religion ;  and  these,  I  trust,  have  brought 
forth  in  me  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  if  I  have  re 
pented  as  I  ought,  I  am  forgiven.  I  have,  at  times,  enter 
tained  a  loathing  of  sin,  and  of  myself,  particularly  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  year,  when  I  had  the  prospect  of  death  before 
me  ;  and  this  has  not  abated  when  my  fears  of  death  have 
been  less ;  and,  at  these  times,  I  have  had  such  rays  of  hope 
shot  into  my  soul,  as  have  almost  persuaded  me  that  I  am  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation  with  GOD." 

Later  in  the  day,  Johnson  complained  that  sleep  had 
powerful  dominion  over  him,  that  he  waked  with  great  diffi 
culty,  and  that  probably  he  should  go  off  in  one  of  these 
paroxysms.  He  ate  a  pretty  good  dinner  with  seeming  appe 
tite  ;  but  appearing  rather  impatient,  and  being  asked  un 
necessary  and  frivolous  questions,  he  remarked,  that  he  often 
thought  of  Macbeth, — "  Question  enrages  him."  After  dinner 
he  said  little,  but  dozed  at  times.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ashbourne 
came  soon  after  tea,  and  said  prayers  in  the  presence  of  the 
invalid,  who  retired  for  the  night  at  ten. 

Mr.  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  records,  that  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  30th,  between  six  and  seven,  he  went  to 
Johnson's  house,  and  found  there  Mr.  Langton  and  two  other 
visitors.  "  The  Doctor,"  he  relates,  "  being  asleep  in  the 
chamber,  we  went  all  to  tea  and  coffee,  when  the  Doctor 
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came  in  to  us  rather  cheerful,  and  entering,  said,  '  Dear  gen 
tlemen,  how  do  you  do  ?'  He  drank  coffee;  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  said  that  he  recollected  a  poem  of  his,  made 
some  years  ago,  on  a  young  gentleman  coming  of  age.  He 
repeated  the  whole  with  great  spirit :  it  consisted  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  alternate  rhyme. 
He  said  he  had  only  repeated  it  once  since  he  composed  it, 
and  that  he  never  gave  but  one  copy.  He  said  several  excel 
lent  things  that  evening ;  and,  among  the  rest,  that  '  scruples 
made  many  men  miserable,  but  few  men  good.'  He  spoke 
of  the  affectation  that  men  had  to  accuse  themselves  of  petty 
faults  or  weaknesses,  in  order  to  exalt  themselves  into  notice 
for  any  extraordinary  talents  which  they  might  possess;  and 
instanced  Waller,  which  he  said  he  would  record  if  he  lived 
to  revise  his  life.  Waller  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  his 
memory  was  so  bad  he  would  sometimes  forget  to  repeat  his 
grace  at  table,  or  the  LORD'S  Prayer,  perhaps  that  people 
might  wonder  at  what  he  did  else  of  great  moment;  for  the 
Doctor  observed,  that  no  man  takes  upon  himself  small 
blemishes  without  supposing  that  great  abilities  are  attributed 
to  him;  and  that,  in  short,  this  affectation  of  candour,  or 
modesty,  was  but  another  kind  of  indirect  self-praise,  and  had 
its  foundation  in  vanity.  Frank  bringing  him  a  note,  as  he 
opened  it  he  said  an  odd  thought  struck  him,  that  '  one  should 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.'  His  talk  was  in  general  very 
serious  and  devout,  though  occasionally  cheerful :  he  said, 
*  You  are  all  serious  men,  and  I  will  tell  you  something. 
About  two  years  since,  I  feared  that  I  had  neglected  GOD, 
and  that  then  I  had  not  a  mind  to  give  Him  ;  on  which  I  set 
about  to  read  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  low  Dutch,  which  I  ac 
complished  ;  and  thence  I  judged  that  my  mind  was  not 
impaired,  low  Dutch  having  no  affinity  with  any  of  the  lan 
guages  which  I  knew.'  With  respect  to  his  recovery,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  hopeless.  There  was  to  be  a  consultation 
of  physicians1  next  day.  He  wished  to  have  his  legs  scarified 

1  «  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Butler,  phy 
sicians,  generously  attended  him  without  accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  surgeon  ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  from  professional  skill  and 
ability  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He  himself,  indeed, 
having,  on  account  of  his  very  bad  constitution,  been  perpetually  applying 
himself  to  medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts  with  those  of  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  him."  BOSWELL. 
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to  let  out  the  water ;  but  this  his  medical  friends  opposed, 
and  he  submitted  to  their  opinion,  though  he  said  he  was  not 
satisfied.  At  half-past  eight,  he  dismissed  us  all  but  Mr. 
Langton.  I  first  asked  him  if  my  son  should  attend  him 
next  day  to  read  the  Litany,  as  he  had  desired ;  but  he  de 
clined  it,  on  account  of  the  expected  consultation.  We  went 
away,  leaving  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Desmoulins — a  young 
man  who  was  employed  in  copying  his  Latin  epigrams." 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  poem  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  extract.  It  was  composed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1780,  and  has  been  styled  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  con 
veyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour ;  and  in  a 
manner  of  which  no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
writings. 

Long-expected  one-and-twenty, 

Lingering  year,  at  length  is  flown  ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 

Great  [Sir  John],  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
"Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betsys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care  ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas, 

Shew  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly, 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will : 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high, 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 
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Should  the  guardian,  friend,  or  mother, 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste, 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  their  pother, 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

We  hope  our  younger  readers  will  ponder  well  this  ad 
mirable  illustration  of  the  good  old  proverb — "  Wilful  waste 
brings  woful  want" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Johnson  destroys  his  papers.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Green.  He  receives  the 
Holy  Communion.  His  prayer.  His  remark  to  Dr.  Brocklesby.  The 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Johnson's  farewell  to  Mr.  Nichols.  He 
dictates  his  last  will  to  Mr.  Strahan.  Johnson's  male  nurse.  Dr. 
"Warren  and  his  permission.  Dr.  Brocklesby 's  opinion.  Johnson  be 
comes  perfectly  resigned.  Dr.  Burney's  interview  with  Johnson. 
Johnson  keeps  his  bed.  Refuses  to  take  nourishment.  Mr.  "Windham. 
Cawston.  Miss  Morris.  Johnson's  death.  His  funeral.  His  epitaph. 
His  monument  in  St.  Paul's.  Statue  erected  to  him  at  Lichfield. 

OUR  narrative  now  arrives  at  the  1st  of  December,  1784, — 
of  the  month  which  was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  one  of  ; 
the  brightest  luminaries  which  ever  irradiated  the  literary 
horizon.  On  that  day  Johnson  was  busied  in  destroying 
papers.1  "  As  they  were,"  remarks  Bosvvell,  "  in  great  con 
fusion,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  instructed 
some  faithful  and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection 
of  them  ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt 
large  masses  of  them  with  little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to 
discrimination.  Not  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  de 
prived  of  any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended  for 
the  public  eye;  but  from  what  escaped  the  flames,  I  judge 
that  many  curious  circumstances,  relating  both  to  himself 
and  other  literary  characters,  have  perished."2 

1  "  He  burned,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "many  letters  in  the  last  week,  I  am  1 
told ;    and  those  written  by  his  mother  drew  from  him  a  flood  of  tears,  I 
when  the  paper  they  were  written  on  was  all  consumed.     Mr.  Sastres  saw  j 
him  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  their  ashes,  which  he  took  up  and  exa-  1 
mined,  to  see  if  a  word  was  still  legible." 

2  "  Two  very  valuable  articles,"  adds  Boswell,  "  I  am  sure  we  have  1 
lost,  which  were,  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  par-  1 
ticular  account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.     I  owned  to  1 
him,  that  having  accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them ;  j 
and  apologising  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.  J 
He  placidly  answered, '  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped  it.* 
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It  has  been  observed  that  Johnson's  affection  for  his  de 
ceased  relatives  seemed  to  grow  warmer  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to  see  them  again. 
At  all  events,  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  the  2d 
of  December  to  Mr.  Green  of  Lichfield,  shews  his  anxiety 
not  to  leave  the  world  without  having  paid  a  tribute  of  re 
spect  to  their  memory : 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  enclosed  the  epitaphs  for  my  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  to  be  all  engraven  on  the  large  size, 
and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Michael's  church,  which  I 
request  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

"  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of  inter 
ment,  that  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the 
stone  be  deep,  massy,  and  hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference 
often  pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay 
you  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.  What 
more  is  wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste 
may  be  made, — for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet 
alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  that  you  receive  this.  I 
am,  &c. 

"SAM.  JOHNSON." 

Hawkins  visited  Johnson  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  re 
lates  that  the  Doctor,  finding  his  legs  continue  to  swell,  signi 
fied  to  his  physicians  a  strong  desire  to  have  them  scarified ; 
but  they,  unwilling  to  put  him  to  pain,  and  fearing  a  mortifi 
cation,  declined  advising  it.  He  afterwards  consulted  his 
surgeon,  and  he  performed  the  operation  on  one  leg.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hoole  and  another  friend  went 
together  into  the  chamber  of  the  illustrious  sufferer.  He 
was  extremely  low,  and  said,  "  I  am  very  bad,  dear  gentle 
men,  very  bad,  very  low,  very  cold,  and  I  think  I  find  my 
life  to  fail."  On  the  4th  his  spirits  a  little  revived.  He  told 
Sir  John  Hawkins  that  he  was  easier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit 
to  die  at  that  instant  as  he  could  be  a  year  hence,  and  re- 

I  said  that  I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination  to  commit 
theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and  never 
see  him  more.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  this  would  have  affected  him, 
*  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  mad.'  " 

c  c 
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quested  him  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  Supper 
with  him  on  Sunday,  the  next  day.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered 
t6  Johnson,  Hawkins,  and  other  of  the  Doctor's  friends  (in 
cluding  his  black  servant  Frank),  "  as  many  as  nearly  filled 
the  room."  Mr.  Strahan  solemnised  the  office.  Previous 
to  the  reading  of  the  exhortation,  Johnson  knelt,  and  with 
great  fervour  uttered  the  following  prayer : 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to 
human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  death  of  Thy  Son  JESUS  CHRIST,  our  SAVIOUR  and 
REDEEMER.  Grant,  O  LORD,  that  my  whole  hope  and  con 
fidence  may  be  in  His  merits  and  Thy  mercy  ;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance  ;  make  this  commemoration 
available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  establishment 
of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make 
the  death  of  Thy  Son  JESUS  CHRIST  effectual  to  my  redemp 
tion.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of 
my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy  upon  all  men. 
Support  me  by  Thy  HOLY  SPIRIT  in  the  days  of  weakness, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  Amen." 

The  Doctor  repeatedly  desired  Mr.  Strahan  to  speak 
louder,  seeming  very  anxious  not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  ser 
vice  ;  in  which,  it  is  related,  he  joined  with  very  great  fervour 
of  devotion.  Upon  rising  from  his  knees  at  its  conclusion, 
he  said  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  GOD  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  or 
with  opium  in  his  head  ;  and  that,  having  now  communicated 
with  the  effects  of  a  dose  upon  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exer 
tions  were  the  genuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  repeated 
the  sentiment  of  Bishop  Taylor,  "  that  little  that  has  been 
omitted  in  health  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  in  sickness,'* 
He  seemed  quite  exhausted  ;  but  after  lying  in  his  chair  for 
some  time  in  "  a  kind  of  doze,"  he  got  up  and  retired  into 
his  chamber.  To  a  friend  who  called  on  him  shortly  after 
wards  he  observed,  "  I  have  taken  my  viaticum :  1  hope  I 
shall  arrive  safe  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  be  accepted 
at  last."  He  spoke  very  despondingly  several  times.  The 
suggestion  being  made  to  him,  that  "  we  have  great  hopes 
given  us,"  he  replied,  "  Yes,  we  have  hopes  given  us  ;  but 
they  are  conditional,  and  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  fulfilled 
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those  conditions."  He  afterwards  said,  "  However,  I  think 
that  I  have  now  corrected  all  bad  and  vicious  habits."  "  He 
ate  a  tolerable  dinner,"  records  Mr.  Hoole,  "  but  retired  di 
rectly  after.  ...  He  had  looked  out  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Clarke's, 
1  On  the  Shortness  of  Life,'  for  me  to  read  to  him  after 
dinner;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  hear  it.  After  six  o'clock  he 
called  us  all  into  his  room,  when  he  dismissed  us  for  that 
night  with  a  prayer,  delivered  as  he  sat  in  his  great  chair,  in 
the  most  fervent  and  affecting  manner,  his  mind  appearing 

wholly  employed  with  the  thoughts  of  another  life 

He  said  before  us  all,  that  when  he  recovered  the  last  Spring, 
he  had  only  called  it  a  reprieve ;  but  that  he  did  think  it 
was  for  a  longer  time  :  however,  he  hoped  that  the  time  that 
had  been  prolonged  to  him  might  be  the  means  of  bringing 
forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  went  to  Johnson  on  the  7th.  Before 
his  departure,  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in ;  and  on  his  taking 
his  patient  by  the  wrist,  Johnson  gave  him  a  look  of  great 
contempt,  and  ridiculed  the  judging  of  his  disorder  by  the 
pulse.  He  asked  if  a  puncture  would  not  relieve  him,  as 
it  had  done  the  year  before.  Brocklesby  answered  that  it 
might,  but  that  his  surgeon  was  the  best  judge  of  the  effect 
of  such  an  operation.  Johnson  replied  :  "  How  many  men 
in  a  year  die  through  the  timidity  of  those  whom  they  con 
sult  for  health  !  I  want  length  of  life  ;  and  you  fear  giving 
me  pain,  which  I  care  not  for/'1  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  this  affecting  conversation  occurred,  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  the  printer,  called  by  appointment  on  the  sufferer, 
who  had  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  a  professed  intention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in  that  miscellany. 
When  Nichols  entered  his  chamber,  the  books  lay  on  the 
table,  with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  particularly  those 
which  contained  the  Doctor's  share  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates ;  and  such  was  Johnson's  goodness  of  heart,  that  he 
solemnly  declared,  that  "  the  only  part  of  his  writings  which 
then  gave  him  any  compunction,  was  his  account  of  the  De- 

1  Probably  at  this  time  Johnson  made  the  observation  ascribed  to  him  by 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  namely  :  "  I  would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year 
more  of  life, — I  mean,  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
suffer." 
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bates  in  the  Magazine  ;  but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  imposing  on  the  world."1  "  The 
mode,"  he  said,  "  was  to  fix  upon  a  speaker's  name,  then  to 
conjure  up  an  answer.  He  wrote  those  debates  with  more 
velocity  than  any  other  of  his  productions — often  three 
columns  of  the  Magazine  within  the  hour.  He  once  wrote 
ten  pages  in  one  day."  Subsequently  he  added  :  "  I  may 
possibly  live,  or  rather  breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three 
weeks  ;  but  I  find  myself  daily  and  gradually  worse."  Before 
Mr.  Nichols  quitted  him,  he  inquired  whether  "  any  of  the 
family  of  Faden,  the  printer,  were  alive."  Being  told  that 
"  the  geographer  near  Charing  Cross  was  Faden's  son,"  he 
said,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of  his  father, 
near  thirty  years  ago ;  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  and  pay  it 
for  me." 

"During  the  whole  time  of  my  intimacy  with  him,"  re 
lates  Mr.  Nichols,  "  he  rarely  permitted  me  to  depart  without 
some  sententious  advice.  At  the  latest  of  these  affecting 
interviews,  his  words  at  parting  were  :  «  Take  care  of  your 
eternal  salvation.  Remember  to  observe  the  Sabbath ;  let 
it  never  be  a  day  of  business,  nor  wholly  a  day  of  dissipa 
tion.'  He  concluded  his  solemn  farewell  with,  '  Let  my 
words  have  their  due  weight :  they  are  the  words  of  a  dying 
man.'  I  never  saw  him  more.  In  the  last  five  or  six  days 
of  his  life,  but  few,  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  were 
admitted.  Every  hour  that  could  be  abstracted  from  his 
bodily  pains  and  infirmities,  was  spent  in  prayer  and  the 
warmest  ejaculations;  and  in  that  pious,  praiseworthy,  and 
exemplary  manner,  he  closed  a  life  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  virtue." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  visited  Johnson  with 
Mr.  Langton,  and  found  him  dictating  to  Mr.  Strahan  an 
other  will,  the  former  being,  as  he  had  said  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  a  temporary  one.  When  they  entered  the  room, 
he  said,  "  GOD  bless  you  both."  Sir  John  arrived  just  in. 
time  to  direct  the  execution,  and  also  the  attestation,  of  the 
above-named  document.  After  Johnson  had  published  it, 
he  desired  Mr.  Strahan  to  say  the  LORD'S  prayer.  All  pre 
sent  audibly  joined  in  the  petition  ;  and  at  its  close  the  suf- 

1  See  ante,  p.  21. 
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ferer  uttered  a  few  pious  ejaculations.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Hoole's  memoranda,  that  he  and  two  other  members  of  his 
family  were  with  Johnson  during  a  part  of  this  day,  and  that 
Mr.  Nichols  also  had  an  interview  with  him.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  dying  philosopher  addressed  to  the  worthy 
typographer  the  "  words  at  parting"  before  mentioned.  Mr. 
Hoole's  son,  a  clergyman,  said  the  Litany,  in  which  the  Doc 
tor's  responses  were  deep  and  sonorous.  Johnson  more  than 
once  interrupted  the  officiating  priest,  with  "Louder,  my 
dear  sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in  vain !"  For 
this  behaviour  the  Doctor  afterwards  touchingly  apologised. 
"When  I  called  upon  him,"  says  Mr.  Hoole  jun.,  "the  morn 
ing  after  he  had  pressed  me  rather  roughly  to  read  louder,  he 
said,  '  I  was  peevish  yesterday ;  you  must  forgive  me ;  when  you 
are  as  old  and  sick  as  I  am,  perhaps  you  may  be  peevish  too.' 
I  have  heard  him  make  many  apologies  of  this  kind."  After 
prayers,  Johnson  warned  all  present  to  profit  by  his  situa 
tion  ;  and  exhorted  Mr.  Hoole,  who  stood  next  him,  to  lead 
a  better  life  than  he  had  done.  "  A  better  life  than  you,  my 
dear  sir  !"  was  that  gentleman's  exclamation.  The  Doctor 
replied,  warmly,  "  Don't  compliment  now." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  saw  Johnson  in  the  evening  of  the  fol 
lowing  day,  and  found  him  dictating  to  Mr.  Strahan  a  codi 
cil  to  the  will  he  had  made  the  day  before.  "  I  assisted 
them  in  it,"  says  Sir  John,  "and  received  from  the  testator 
a  direction  to  insert  a  devise  to  his  executors  of  the  house  at 
Lichfield,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  certain  of  his  relations; 
a  bequest  of  sundry  pecuniary  and  specific  legacies ;  a  pro 
vision  for  the  annuity  of  70/.  for  Francis ;  and,  after  all,  a 
devise  of  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his  estate 
and  effects,  to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  said  Francis 
Barber,  his  executors  and  administrators;  and  having  dic 
tated  accordingly,  Johnson  executed  and  published  it  as  a 
codicil  to  his  will.  He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
kneel,  and  lamented  that  he  must  pray  sitting ;  but,  with  an 
effort,  he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  while  Mr.  Strahan 
repeated  the  LORD'S  prayer.  During  the  whole  of  the  even 
ing  he  was  much  composed  and  resigned.  It  was  thought 
necessary  that  a  man  should  watch  with  him  all  night ;  and 
one  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  who,  for  half-a- crown 
a  night,  undertook  to  sit  up  with  and  assist  him.  When  the 
c  c  2  - 
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man  had  left  the  room,  he  asked  Sir  John  Hawkins  where 
he  meant  to  bury  him.  Hawkins  answered,  "  Doubtless,  in 
Westminster  Abbey."  "  If,"  said  Johnson,  "  my  executors 
think  it  proper  to  mark  the  spot  of  my  interment  by  a  stone, 
let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  my  body  from  injury." 

When  Hawkins  again  visited  the  Doctor,  on  the  noon  of 
the  10th  of  December,  the  latter  affirmed  that  the  male  nurse 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  confided  was  unfit  for  the  office ; 
and  added,  with  something  of  his  old  characteristic  manner : 
"He  is  an  idiot;  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  just  put  into  the 
wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse."  The  same  day,  ac 
cording  to  Madame  D'Arblay,  Johnson  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Warren  that  he  might  take  what  opium  he  pleased  for  the  alle 
viation  of  his  pains.  The  sick  man  instantly  understood  the 
sad  meaning  of  this  permission,  impressively  thanked  Dr.  WTar- 
ren,  and  then  gravely  took  a  last  leave  of  him ;  after  which, 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  as  well  as  composure,  he  formally  bid 
adieu  to  all  his  physicians.  "Johnson,"  relates  Boswell,  "  ;vith 
that  native  fortitude  which,  amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and 
mental  sufferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him  plainly 
whether  he  could  recover.1  'Give  me,'  said  he,  'a  direct 
answer.'  The  doctor,  having  first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear 
the  whole  truth,  which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being 
answered  that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
could  not  recover  without  a  miracle.  '  Then,'  said  Johnson, 
'I  will  take  no  more  physic — not  even  my  opiates;  for  I 
have  prayed  that  I  might  render  up  my  soul  to  GOD  un 
clouded.'  " 

From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his  decease  was  near, 
Johnson  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned.  He  no  longer 
looked  forward  with  dismay  to  his  rapidly  approaching  end.2 

1  Boswell  does  not  name  the  time  at  which  the  above  inquiry  was  made, 
but  we  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  the  other  narrators  of  the  circum 
stances  attendant  on  Johnson's  last  hours,  that  it  took  place  on  the  day  on 
which  Dr.  Warren  declared  his  conviction  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
sufferer. 

2  "  For  some  time  before  his  death,"  says  Dr.  Brocklesby,  "  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in 
the  merits  and  propitiation  of  JESUS  CHRIST.     "Mr.  Pepys,"  says  Han 
nah  More,  "  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter  on  the  death  of  Johnson,  think 
ing  I  should  be  impatient  to  hear  something  relating  to  his  last  hours. 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  his  physician,  was  with  him  :  he  said  to  him  a  little  before 
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He  was  seldom  or  ever  fretful  or  out  of  temper ;  and  often 
said  to.  his  servant  Frank,  "  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation 
of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  importance."  He 
also  explained  to  him  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  and  seemed 
to  have  pleasure  in  conversing  on  religious  subjects. 

Dr.  Burney,  having  been  informed  of  Johnson's  alarming 
situation,  "on  Saturday,  the  llth  December,  to  his  un 
speakable  comfort,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "arrived  at 
Bolt  Court,  just  as  the  poor  invalid  w«as  able  to  be  visible  ; 
and  he  was  immediately  admitted."  He  found  the  sufferer 
seated  on  a  great  chair,  propped  up  by  pillows,  and  perfectly 
tranquil.  Johnson  affectionately  took  Dr.  Burney.'s  hand., 
and  kindly  inquired  after  his  health,  and  that  of  his  family. 
Burney  stayed  about  half  an  hour  with  him,  which  was  partly 
spent  in  quiet  discourse,  partly  in  calm  silence.  When  he 
was  retiring,  Johnson  again  took  his  hand,  and  encouraged 
him  to  call  yet  another  time ;  and  afterwards,  when  again 
he  was  departing,  the  invalid  impressively  said,  though  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Tell  Fanny  to  pray  for  me."  And  then,  still 
holding,  or  rather  grasping  his  hand,  he  made  a  prayer  for 
himself,  which  Dr.  Burney  subsequently  described  as  "  the 
most  pious,  humble,  eloquent,  and  touching,  that  mortal  man 
could  compose  and  utter."  He  concluded  it  with  an  Amen, 
which  was  spontaneously  echoed  by  all  who  were  present. 
This  over,  he  brightened  up,  as  if  with,  revived  spirits,  and 
'f  opened  cheerfully"  into  some  general  conversation  ;  and 
when  Dr.  Burney,  yet  a  third  time,  was  taking  his  reluctant 
leave,  something  of  his  old  arch  look  played  upon  Johnson's 
countenance,  as  smilingly  he  said :  "  Tell  Fanny  I  think  I 
shall  yet  throw  the  ball  at  her  again." 

On  Sunday,  December  the  12th,  Dr.  Johnson  was  too  ill 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  he  refused  to  take  any  more  medicine 
or  food.  Mr.  Cruikshanks  came  about  eleven,  and*  endea- 

he  died,  •'  Doctor,  you  are  a  worthy  man,  and  my  friend ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  a  Christian  !  What  can  I  do  better  for  you  than  offer  up,  in  your 
presence,  a  prayer  to  the  great  GOD,  that  you  may  become  a  Christian 
in  my  sense  of  the  word  ?'  Instantly  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  put  up  a 
fervent  prayer  :  when  he  got  up,  he  caught  hold  of  his  hand  with  great 
eagerness,  and  cried,  '  Doctor !  you  do  not  say  Amen  !'  The  Doctor  looked 
foolish  ;  but  after  a  pause  cried  Amen  !  Johnson  said,  '  My  dear  Doctor, 
believe  a  dying  man,  there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
ofGov  ;  go  home,  write  down  my  prayer,  and  every  word  I  have  said, 
and  bring  it  me  to-morrow.'  Brocklesby  did  so." 
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voured  to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  but  in 
.vain.  Mr.  Windham,  who,  a  little  before,  had  made  .a  simi 
lar  attempt,  went  again  to  him ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Cruikshanks,  suggested  that,  by  persisting  to  refuse  all  sus 
tenance,  he  might  probably  defeat  his  own  purpose — to 
preserve  his  mind  clear — as  his  weakness  might  bring  on 
paralytic  complaints  that  might  affect  his  mental  powers. 
Before  Mr.  Windham  had  quite  stated  his  meaning,  Johnson 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  that  he  had  refused  no  sustenance 
but  such  as  was  inebriating ;  and  proceeded  to  give  instances 
where,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  physician,  he 
had  taken  even  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  "  I  readily  assented," 
says  Mr.  Windham,  "  to  any  objections  he  might  have  to 
nourishment  of  that  kind ;  and  observing  that  milk  was  the 
only  nourishment  1  intended,  flattered  myself  that  I  had  suc 
ceeded  in  my  endeavours,  when  he  recurred  to  his  general 
refusal,  and  *  begged  that  there  might  be  an  end  of  it.'  I 
then  said,  I  hoped  he  would  forgive  my  earnestness,  or  some 
thing  to  that  effect;  when  he  replied  eagerly,  that  from  me 
nothing  could  be  necessary  by  way  of  apology  ;  adding,  with 
great  fervour,  in  words  which  I  shall,  I  hope,  never  forget, 
'Goo  bless  you,  my  dear  Windham,  through  JESUS  CHRIST;' 
and  concluding  with  a  wish  'that  we  might  share  in  some 
humble  portion  of  that  happiness  which  GOD  might  finally 
vouchsafe  to  repentant  sinners.'  These  were  the  last  words 
I  ever  heard  him  speak.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  more  affected  than  I  had  been  on  any 
former  occasion." 

Cawston,  Mr.  WTindham's  servant,  sat  up  with  Johnson 
from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  till  ten  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  At  the  interval  of  each  hour,  he 
was  assisted  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which 
were  in  much  pain.  At  these  periods  he  regularly  ad 
dressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer.  The  only  sustenance 
he  received  was  cider  and  water.  He  said  his  mind  was 
prepared,  and  the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At 
six  A.M.  he  inquired  the  hour ;  and  on  being  informed, 
observed,  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had 
but  a  few  hours  to  live.  At  ten  A.M.  he  parted  from  Caws- 
ton,  saying,  —  "I  thank  you  ;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your 
master."  Not  long  afterwards,  a  Miss  Morris  (sister  to  an 
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actress  of  the  same  name)  called,  and  told  Francis  that  she 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might 
earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Frank  went 
into  Johnson's  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and  de 
livered  the  message.  The  Doctor  turned  himself  in  the  bed, 
and  said,  "  GOD  bless  you,  my  dear!"  These  were  nearly 
his  last  words.  Mr.  Hoole  went  up  to  the  sufferer  upon 
Miss  Morris's  withdrawal,  "  and  found  him,"  he  relates, 
"  lying  very  composed  in  a  kind  of  doze ;  he  spoke  to  no 
body.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Langton,  Mrs.  Gardiner,1 
Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mrs.  Strahan,  Doctors  Brocklesby 
and  Butter,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,  came ; 
but  no  one  chose  to  disturb  him  by  speaking  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  person.  While  Mrs.  Gar 
diner  and  I  were  there,  before  the  rest  came,  he  took  a  little 
warm  milk  in  a  cup,  when  he  said  something  upon  its  not 
being  properly  given  into  his  hand :  he  breathed  very  regu 
larly,  though  short,  and  appeared  to  be  mostly  in  a  calm  sleep 
or  dozing.  I  left  him  in  this  state,  and  never  more  saw  him 
alive." 

Johnson  remained  in  the  condition  above  described  until 
his  decease,  which  solemn  event  took  place  not  long  after 
Mr.  Windham's  departure.  In  his  last  moments  he  exclaimed 
^Jam  moriturus  f"  and  at  a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  even 
ing  of  December  13th,  without  a  groan,  or  the  least  sign  of 
pain  or  uneasiness,  put  off  mortality. 

On  the  Monday  after  Johnson's  dissolution,  he  'was  in 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  corpse  was  brought 
from  his  house,  in  Bolt  Court,  to  the  hearse,  preceded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  procession : 

Hearse  and  six. 
The  executors,  viz.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 

and  William  Scott,  LL.D.,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  in 

a  coach  and  four. 
Eight  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  Literary  Club,  and 

others  of  the  Doctor's  friends,  invited  by  the  executors, 

viz.  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Steevens,   the  Rev. 

i  The  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow  Hill,  and  one  of  his  early 
friends. 
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Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Hoole,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Paradise, 
General  Paoli,  Count  Zenobia,  Dr.  Butter,  Mr.  Holder, 
Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Sastres,  Mr.  Desmoulins, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt,  Dr.  Horsley,  Dr.  Farner,  Dr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  the  Doctor's  faithful  servant,  Francis 
Barber. 

Two  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  pall-bearers,  viz.  Mr. 
Burke,1  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Mr.  Colman,  and  Mr.  Langton. 

After  these  followed  two  mourning-coaches  and  four,  filled 
with  gentlemen,  who,  as  volunteers,  honoured  themselves 
by  attending  the  funeral:  these  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Mickle,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  C.  Burney,  and  Mr.  G.  Nichol. 

Thirteen  gentlemen's  carriages  closed  the  procession,  which 
reached  the  Abbey  a  little  before  one. 

The  corpse  was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the  prebendaries  in 
residence,  to  the  number  of  six,  in  their  surplices  and 
doctors'  hoods  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  attend 
ants  on  the  funeral,  were  then  marshalled  in  the  following 
order : 

Two  vergers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butt. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  chief  mourner  and  executor. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Scott,  as  executors. 

The  rest,  two  and  two. 

The  body  then  proceeded  to  the  south  jtransept,  and,  in 
view  of  the  three  executors,  was  deposited  near  the  foot  of 
Shakespeare's  monument,  and  close  to  the  coffin  of  Gar- 
rick. 


1  -Boswell  says  that  Mr.  Langton  "  one  day  [during  the  Doctor's  illness] 
found  Mr.  Burke,  and  four  or  five  more  friends,  sitting  with  Johnson.   Mr.   I 
Burke  said  to  him,  '  I  am  afraid,  sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppres-    J 
sive  to  you.'     '  No,  sir,'  said  Johnson  ;  '  it  is  not  so  ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  I 
wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.' 
Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  being  very  tenderly  affected,     3 
replied,  '  My  dear  sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good  to  me.'     Immediately 
afterwards  he  went  away.     This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaint 
ance  of  these  two  eminent  men." 
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"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  «  performed 
the  burial  -  service,  attended  by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
Abbey;  but  it  must  be  regretted  by  all  who  continue  to 
reverence  the  hierarchy,  that  the  cathedral-service  was  with 
held  from  its  invariable  friend  ;  and  the  omission  was  truly 
offensive  to  the  audience  at  large."  All  Johnson's  friends 
appear  to  have  participated  in  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of 
the  above  paragraph. 

Over  Johnson's  grave  w'as  placed  a  large  blue  flag-stone, 
with  this  inscription: 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Obiit  xin.  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

JEtatis  suse  LXXV. 

A  monument,  consisting  of  a  colossal  figure  leaning 
against  a  column,  was,  subsequently,  at  the  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  guineas,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  philosopher 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  task  of  composing  the  epitaph 
was  assigned,  by  the  "  public  wish  and  voice,"  to  Dr.  Parr ; 
who,  however,  on  its  first  proposal,  shrank  with  awe  from 
the  undertaking.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  expresses 
himself  respecting  it :  "I  must  leave  this  mighty  task  to 
some  Hardier  and  some  abler  hand.  The  variety  and  the 
splendour  of  Johnson's  attainments,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his  literary  publications, 
fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  on  the  con 
fined  and  difficult  species  of  composition  in  which  alone  they 
can  be  expressed  on  his  monument." 

The  house  in  which  Johnson  was  born  is  still  shewn  in 
the  marketplace  of  Lichfield,  and  is  continually  visited  by 
strangers  who  revere  his  memory.  In  the  year  1838,  a  statue 
was  erected  in  the  space  opposite  the  house,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Law,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  then  master 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Lichfield.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
Lucas,  and  represents  Johnson  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  arm.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  several  incidents  of  his  life —  his  be 
ing  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  school- fellows,  his  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  Sacheverell,  and  doing  penance  in  the 
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marketplace  at  Uttoxeter.  The  principal  figure  presents, 
to  those  who  have  contemplated  the  life  of  Johnson  in  all 
its  lights  and  shades,  no  unfaithful  memorial  of  the  great 
original. 


CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  DB.  JOHNSON. 

Learned  ladies.  Scotch  gooseberries.  Scotland.  Whining  wives.  Tory 
ism  and  Garrick.  The  French  Academy.  Strong  facts.  The  na 
tional  debt.  Johnson's  candour.  Low  company.  Johnson  and  the 
country  magistrate.  Free  and  fat.  Johnson's  readiness  to 'apolo 
gise.  His  generous  humanity.  His  judicious  charity.  His  treat 
ment  of  the  poor.  His  propensity  to  paltry  saving.  Merriment 
of  parsons.  Ossian's  poems.  Infidels.  Johnson's  "  estate  in  York 
shire."  Ignorance.  King  David.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Parodies  on 
Percy's  ballads.  Volubility.  Mrs.  Macaulay.  A  rude  speech.  A  lie 
to  the  eye.  Funeral  urns.  "  Too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  Comical 
answer  to  Goldsmith.  Story-telling.  "  Introductions"  and  "  conclu 
sions."  The  Holy  Eucharist.  Johnson's  recitation  of  poetry.  Vera 
city.  "  Fiddle-de-dee."  Romantic  virtue.  Want  of  cash.  A  "  lazy 
dog."  A  scoundrel.  A  tradesman's  daughter  and  her  inferiors.  Me 
thodist  preachers.  Respect  due  to  a  D.D.  Gallantry  of  the  old 
English  nobility.  A  dull  fellow.  "  Triumph  of  hope  over  experience." 
Foppery.  Mr.  Montague's  party.  Climbing.  Rapid  reading.  In 
discriminate  charity.  Mr.  Walmesley's  epitaph.  Riot  in  Marylebone 
Gardens.  Johnson's  attention  to  fashion.  Johnson's  "  good  things." 
Schoolmasters.  Johnson's  Lent  fast.  Palmyra.  "I  can  wait."  Awk 
wardness  in  counting  money.  Berkeley's  theory.  Johnson's  dislikes. 
A  "  stately  shop."  Difference  between  a  well  and  ill-bred  man.  A 
fraudulent  wife.  A  charade.  Johnson's  criticisms  on  his  own  writings. 
Garrick.  Johnson's  "  frisk"  with  Beauclerk  and  Langton.  Desire  of 
distinction.  Corneille  and  Shakespeare.  Emigration  of  the  Scotch 
to  London.  "  Vacuity."  "  Ocean."  Johnson's  aversion  to  being 
worsted  in  argument.  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Dignity  of  literature.  John 
son's  feat  on  the  stage.  A  pun.  Clubs.  Dr.  Barnard. 

WE  propose  in  the  following  chapter  to  give  a  selection 
of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  "  sayings  and  doings  of  Dr. 
Johnson," — anecdotes  which  could  not  have  been  inserted  in 
the  foregoing  biography  without  breaking  the  thread  of  the 
narrative;  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  too  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  too  characteristic  of  the  illustrious  person 
whom  they  concern,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
D  D 
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Several  ladies  being  in  company  with  Johnson,  it  was 
remarked  by  one  of  them,  that  a  learned  woman  was  by  no 
means  a  rare  character  in  the  present  age ;  when  the  Doctor 
replied,  "  I  have  known  a  great  many  ladies  who  knew  Latin, 
but  very  few  who  knew  English."  A  lady  observed,  that 
women  surpassed  men  in  epistolary  correspondence.  John 
son  said,  "  I  do  not  know  that."  "  At  least,"  said  the  lady, 
"  they  are  most  pleasing  when  they  are  in  conversation." 
"No,  madam,"  answered  Johnson,  "I  think  they  are  most 
pleasing  when  they  hold  their  tongues? 

On  Johnson's  return  from  the  Hebrides,  a  particular  friend 
of  his 'was  saying,  that  now  he  had  had  a  view  of  Scotland,  he 
was  in  hopes  it  would  cure  him  of  many  prejudices  against 
that  country,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  fruits.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor;  "I  have  found  out  that  goose 
berries  will  grow  there  against  a  south  wall ;  but  the  skins 
are  so  tough  that  it  is  death  to  the  man  who  swallows  one  of 
them."  About  the  same  period,  he  was  asked  by  a  native  of 
Scotland  what  he  thought  of  his  country.  "  That  it  is  a  very 
vile  country,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  returned  Johnson.  "  Well, 
sir,"  replied  the  other,  somewhat  mortified,  "  GOD  made  it." 
"  Certainly  He  did,"  answered  Johnson  ;  "  but  we  must  always 
remember  that  He  made  it  for  Scotchmen." 

"  I  pitied,''  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "a  friend  before  him,  who 
had  a  whining  wife  that  found  every  thing  painful  to  her,  and 
nothing  pleasing."  "He  does  not  know  that' she  whimpers," 
he  remarked.  "  When  a  door  has  creaked  for  a  fortnight 
together,  you  may  observe,  the  master  will  scarcely  give 
sixpence  to  get  it  oiled."  Garrick  one  day,  says  the  same 
lady,  asked  him,  "  Why  did  you  not  make  me  a  tory,  when 
we  lived  so  much  together;  you  love  to  make  people  tories?" 
"  Why,"  answered  Johnson,  pulling  some  halfpence  from  his 
pocket,  "  did  not  the  king  make  these  guineas?" 

When,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  a  person 
complimented  him  upon  it,  and  alluded  to  the  ill  success  of 
the  French  in  a  similar  attempt,  he  replied,  "  Why,  what 
could  you  expect,  dear  sir,  from  fellows  that  eat  frogs?'' 

To  a  friend  who  was  praising  the  style  of  Swift,  and  in 
sisting  that  there  were  strong  facts  in  the  account  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,  Johnson  remarked,  "  Yes,  surely, 
sir;  and  so  there  are  in  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate's  Calendar." 
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When  Johnson  felt  "his  fancy  disordered,"  hisconstant 
recurrence  was  to  the  study  of  arithmetic ;  and  "one  day," 
records  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "that  he  was  totally  confined  to  his 
chamber,  and  1  inquired  what  he  had  been  doing  to  divert 
himself,  he  shewed  me  a  calculation  which  I  could  scarce 
be  made  to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it,  and  so 
very  intricate  were  the  figures;  no  other  indeed  than  that 
the  national  debt,  computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  sterling,  would,  if  converted  into  silver,  serve  to 
make  a  meridian  of  that  metal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the 
globe  of  the  whole  earth,  the  real  globe" 

A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  Johnson's 
death,  struck  with  some  instance  of  his  great  candour. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a 
very  candid  man."  "  Will  you  ?"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  I 
doubt  then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But  indeed,  sir,  I  look 
upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  an  uncandid,  nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes 
say  more  than  I  mean,  in  jest;  and  people  are  apt  to  be 
lieve  me  serious.  However,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was 
when  I  was  younger.  As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect 
less  of  them,  and  am  now  ready  to  call  a  man  a  good  man 
upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  fre 
quented  by  low  company,  he  said :  "  Rags  will  always  make 
their  appearance  where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long  tedious 
account  of  his  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to  transporta 
tion.  The  Doctor,  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  companion,  exclaimed,  "  I  heartily  wish,  sir,  that  I 
were  a  fifth  I" 

He  was  present  at  the  reading  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
there  occurred  this  line, 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free  ;" 
and  the  company  having  greatly  admired  it,  "  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,"  he  observed  ;  "  it  might  as  well  be  said 
Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when  he  had 
censured  unjustly  than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-sheet  of  one 
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of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the 
mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to  read  it, 
and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  compositor  might  be  sent 
to  him.  The  compositor,  who  was  a  "  decent  sensible  man," 
by  producing  the  MS.  at  once  satisfied  the  Doctor  that  he 
was  not  to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  earnestly  and  can 
didly  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon ; 
Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  almost  be 
yond  example.  The  following  instance  is  well  attested: 
coming  home  late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying 
in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk. 
He  took  her  upon  his  back  and  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  he  discovered  that  she  was  a  person  who  had  fallen 
into  the  lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead 
of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all 
tenderness  for  a  long  time,  at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she 
was  restored  to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a 
virtuous  way  of  living. 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  extensive, 
both  from  inclination  and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed 
liberally  out  of  his  own  purse ;  "  but  what,"  says  Boswell,  "  is 
more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others,  when 
he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as 
well  as  humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when 
he  has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  persons  in  distress,  and 
Mr.  Metcalfe  has  offered  what  Johnson  thought  too  much, 
he  insisted  on  taking  less,  saying,  *  No,  no,  sir ;  we  must  not 
pamper  them.'  "  "  He  loved  the  poor,"  remarks  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  as  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  make  them  happy.  What  signifies,  says  some  one,  giving 
halfpence  to  common  beggars?  they  only  lay  it  out  in  gin 
and  tobacco.  '  And  why  should  they  be  denied  such  sweet 
eners  of  their  existence?'  says  Johnson:  'it  is  surely  very 
savage  to  refuse  them  every  possible  avenue  to  pleasures 
reckoned  too  coarse  for  our  own  acceptance.  Life  is  a  pill 
which  none  of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding ;  yet 
for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  it  yet  barer,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  shew  even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the  bitter 
taste  is  taken  from  their  mouths.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  Doctor's  remarkable  generosity, — 
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"  yet,"  says  Boswell,  «  there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity 
to  paltry  saving.  One  day  I  owned  to  him,  that  I  was  oc 
casionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrowness.'  '  Why,  sir,' 
said  he,  «  so  am  I.  But  I  do  not  tell  it.'  He  has  now  and 
then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it 
again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll  little 
circumstance  once  occurred :  as  if  he  meant  to  reprimand 
my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me: 
'  Boswell,  lend  me  sixpence  —  not  to  be  repaid.'  " 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were  once  together  in 
company  with  several  clergymen,  who  thought  that  they 
should  appear  to  advantage  by  assuming  the  "lax  jollity"  of 
men  of  the  world ;  which  they  carried  to  noisy  excess.  John 
son,  who,  they  expected,  would  be  entertained,  sat  grave  and 
silent  for  some  time.  At  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said, 
by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  "  This  merriment  of  parsons  is 
very  offensive." 

He  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations  from 
Ossian  had  so  little  merit,  that  he  remarked :  "  Sir,  a  man 
might  write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind 
to  it." 

The  settled  aversion  Dr.  Johnson  felt  towards  an  infidel, 
he  expressed  to  all  ranks,  and  at  all  times,  without  the 
smallest  reserve ;  for  though  on  common  occasions  he  paid 
great  deference  to  birth  and  title,  yet  his  regard  for  truth 
and  virtue  never  gave  way  to  meaner  considerations.  "  We 
talked,"  relates  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "of  a  dead  wit  one  evening,  and 
somebody  praised  him.  « Let  us  never  praise  talents  so  ill 
employed,  sir;  we  foul  our  mouths  by  commending  such  in 
fidels,'  said  he.  « Allow  him  the  lumieres,  at  least,'  entreated 
one  of  the  company.  '  I  do  allow  him,  sir,'  replied  Johnson, 
'just  enough  to  light  him  to  hell.'" 

A  young  fellow,  very  confident  in  his  abilities,  lamenting 
one  day  that  he  had  lost  all  his  Greek :  "  I  believe  it  hap 
pened  at  the  same  time,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  that  I  lost  all 
my  large  estate  in  Yorkshire." 

"  We  had  been  visiting,"  relates  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  at  a  lady's 
house,  whom,  as  we  returned,  some  of  the  company  ridiculed 
for  her  ignorance.  '  She  is  not  ignorant,'  said  Johnson, 
*I  believe,  of  any  thing  she  has  been  taught,  or  of  any  thing 
she  is  desirous  to  know;  —  and  I  suppose  if  one  wanted  a 
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little  run  tea,  she  might  be  a  proper  person  enough  to 
apply  to.'  " 

Johnson  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what 
is  called  a  bull.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding 
together  in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad 
horse  ;  for  that,  even  when  going  down  hill,  he  moved  slowly, 
step  by  step.  "  Ay,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  when  he  goes  up 
hill,  he  stands  still." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  cfelire  has  not, 
perhaps,  the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only 
as  a  strong  recommendation  :  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  who 
overheard  him,  "  it  is  such  a  recommendation  as  if  I  should 
throw  you  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  and  recommend 
you  to  fall  soft." 

Miss  Johnson,  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  nieces  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Deane),  was  dining  one  day  at  her  uncle's  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  a  large  party ;  the  conversation  happening  to 
turn  on  music,  Johnson  spoke  very  contemptuously  of  that 
art,  and  added,  "  that  no  man  of  talent,  or  whose  mind  w'as 
capable  of  better  things,  ever  would  or  could  devote  his  time 
and  attention  to  so  idle  and  frivolous  a  pursuit."  The  young 
lady,  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  whispered  her  next  neigh 
bour,  "I  wonder  what  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  of  King  David?" 
Johnson  overheard  her,  and  with  great  good  humour  and 
complacency  said,  "  Madam,  I  thank  you ;  I  stand  rebuked 
before  you,  and  promise  that,  on  one  subject  at  least,  you 
shall  never  hear  me  talk  nonsense  again." 

Johnson  one  day  took  Dr.  Percy's  little  daughter  on  his 
knee,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  Pilgrims  Pro 
gress.  The  child  answered,  that  she  had  not  read  it.  "No?" 
replied  Johnson  ;  "  then  I  would  not  give  one  farthing  for 
you ;"  and  he  set  her  down,  and  took  no  further  notice  of 
her. 

When  Dr.  Percy  first  published  his  collection  of  ancient 
English  ballads,  "  perhaps,"  remarks  Steevens,  "  he  was  too 
lavish  in  commendation  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  poetic 
merit  he  supposed  himself  to  discover  in  them."  This  cir 
cumstance  provoked  Johnson  to  observe  one  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's  tea-table,  that  he  could  rhyme  as  well,  and  as 
elegantly,  in  common  narrative  and  conversation.  "  For  in 
stance,"  he  said : 
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"  As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 
I  walked  along  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Or,  to  render  such  poetry  subservient  to  my  own  imme 
diate  use : 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well, 

Another  dish  of  tea. 

Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas  !  this  mournful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown  ; — 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down." 

And  thus  he  proceeded  through  several  more  stanzas,  till  the 
reverend  critic  cried  out  for  quarter. 

At  another  time,  at  Streatham,  Johnson  caricatured 
"  some  of  the  old  legendary  stories  put  in  verse  by  modern 
writers,"  thus : 

"  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone  ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 
But  still  the  child  squeal 'd  on." 

Of  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  after  having  harangued 
for  some  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons,  came  into  a  com 
pany  where  Johnson  was,  and  endeavoured  to  talk  him  down, 
he  said,  "  This  man  has  a  pulse  in  his  tongue." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  read  Mrs.  Macaulay's  se 
cond  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  nor  her  first  neither." 

One  of  his  rudest  speeches  was  to  a  pompous  gentleman 
coming  out  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  who  said,  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
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we  have  had  a  most  excellent  discourse  to-day."  "  That 
may  be,"  said  Johnson  ;  "  but  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
know  it." 

"  Walking  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr.  Wickens,  a  dra 
per  of  Lichfield,  whom  Johnson  sometimes  called  upon  during 
his  visits  to  that  city,  "  in  my  garden,  we  entered  a  small 
meandering  shrubbery,  whose  *  vista  not  lengthened  to  the 
sight,'  gave  promise  of  a  larger  extent.  I  observed,  that  he 
might  perhaps  conceive  that  he  was  entering  an  extensive 
labyrinth,  but  that  it  would  prove  a  deception,  though  I 
hoped  not  an  unpardonable  one.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  'don't  tell 
me  of  deception  ;  a  lie,  sir,  is  a  lie,  whether  it  be  a  lie  to  the 
eye  or  a  lie  to  the  ear.'  Passing  on,  we  came  to  an  urn  which 
I  had  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend.  I  asked 
how  he  liked  that  urn  —  it  was  of  the  true  Tuscan  order. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  hate  urns ;  they  are  nothing,  they  mean 
nothing,  convey  no  ideas  but  horror; — would  they  were 
beaten  to  pieces  to  pave  our  streets  !'  " 

A  Mrs.  Brooke  having  repeatedly  desired  Johnson  to 
look  over  her  new  play  of  the  Siege  of  Sinope  before  it  was 
acted,  he  always  found  means  to  evade  it ;  at  last  she  pressed 
him  so  closely  that  he  actually  refused  to  do  it,  and  told  her 
that  she  herself,  by  carefully  looking  it  over,  would  be  able 
to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  amiss  as  well  as  he  could. 
"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  no  time ;  I  have  already  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire."  "  Why,  then,  madam,"  said  he,  quite  out 
of  patience,  "  the  best  thing  I  can  advise  you  to  do  is,  to  put 
your  tragedy  along  with  your  irons." 

He  once  made  Goldsmith  a  comical  answer  in  reference 
to  the  success  of  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth :  "  Here's  such 
a  stir,"  said  Goldsmith,  "about  a  fellow  that  has  written 
one  book,  and  I  have  written  many."  "  Ah,  Doctor,"  replied 
Johnson,  "there  go  two-and-forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to 
one  guinea." 

Having  had  a  general  invitation  from  Lord  Lansdowne 
to  see  Bowood,  his  lordship's  seat  in  Wiltshire,  he  accord 
ingly  made  him  a  visit.  He  arrived  about  dinner-time,  and 
was  received  with  such  courtesy  and  respect  that  he  joined 
in  the  conversation  with  much  pleasantry  and  good  humour. 
He  told  several  stories  of  literary  characters,  and,  in  particu 
lar,  the  last  part  of  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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Soon  afterwards,  a  friend  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  happened  to 
arrive  from  London ;  but  being  too  late  for  dinner,  his  lord 
ship  apologised,  and  added,  «  But  you  have  lost  a  better 
thing  than  dinner,  in  not  being  here  time  enough  to  hear 
Dr.  Johnson  repeat  his  charming  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
though  ^daresay  the  Doctor  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  it 
us  again."  "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Johnson  (who  began  to 
growl  the  moment  the  subject  was  mentioned),  "  I  will  not : 
I  told  the  story  just  for  my  own  amusement,  but  I  will  not  be 
dragged  in  as  story-teller  to  a  company." 

"  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  repeat  a 
speech  which  the  Doctor  made  about  the  time  of  his  writing 
the  Idler,  and  in  which  he  gave  himself  credit  in  two  particu 
lars  :  <  There  are  two  things,'  said  he,  « which  I  am  confident 
I  can  do  very  well :  one  is,  an  introduction  to  any  literary 
work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should  be  exe 
cuted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  the  other  is  a  conclusion, 
shewing,  from  various  causes,  why  the  execution  has  not 
been  equal  to  what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and  to  the 
public.'  " 

A  gentleman  on  one  occasion  having  mentioned  to  John 
son  a  book  lately  published  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  sage 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  Sacrament  as  the  palladium  of 
our  religion  :  I  hope  that  no  profane  hands  will  venture  to 
touch  it." 

Johnson  read  serious  and  sublime  poetry  with  great  gra 
vity  and  feeling.  In  the  recital  of  prayers  and  religious  poems 
he  was  awfully  impressive,  and  his  memory  served  him  upon 
these  occasions  with  great  readiness.  One  night,  at  the  club, 
a  person  quoting  the  nineteenth  psalm,  the  Doctor  instantly 
took  off  his  hat,  and  began  with  great  solemnity, — 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high,"  &c. 

and  went  through  that  composition.  Those  who  were  ac 
quainted  with  Johnson  knew  how  harsh  his  features  often 
were  ;  but,  upon  this  occasion,  to  use  the  language  of  Scrip 
ture,  "  his  face  was  almost  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel." 

A  Mr.  Crawford  wished  to  pay  his  court  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  having  heard  that  he  preferred  Donne's  Satires  to  Pope's 
version  of  them,  said,  "  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I 
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like  Dr.  Donne's  original  Satires  better  than  Pope's."  John 
son  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I  can't  help  that." 

He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  John  Payne,  once  a  bookseller 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  afterwards  chief  accountant  of  the 
Bank.  Mr.  Payne  was  very  diminutive ;  and  once  when  they 
were  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Johnson  gaily  proposed  that  they 
should  run  a  race  together.  The  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
but,  before  they  had  proceeded  more,  than  half  the  intended 
distance,  Johnson  caught  his  little  adversary  up  in  his  arms, 
and,  without  any  ceremony,  placed  him  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree  which  was  near,  and  then  continued  running  as  if  he  had 
met  with  a  hard  match.  He  afterwards  returned  with  much 
exultation  to  release  his  friend  from  the  awkward  situation 
in  which  he  had  left  him. 

His  veracity  was,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  solemn 
occasions,  strict  even  to  severity  ;  he  scorned  to  embellish  a 
story  with  fictitious  circumstances,  which,  he  used  to  say, 
took  off  from  its  real  value.  "  A  story,"  he  remarked,  "  should 
be  a  specimen  of  life  and  manners ;  but  if  the  surrounding 
circumstances  are  false,  as  it  is  no  more  a  representation  of 
reality,  it  is  no  longer  worthy  our  attention." 

It  was  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  two  young  ladies  who 
warmly  admired  his  works,  but  had  never  seen  him,  went 
to  Bolt  Court,  and,  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  were  shewn  up 
stairs,  where  he  was  writing.  He  laid  down  his  pen  on  their 
entrance;  and,  as  they  stood  before  him,  one  of  the  females 
repeated  a  speech  of  some  length,  previously  prepared  for  the 
occasion. '  It  was  an  enthusiastic  effusion  ;  to  which,  when 
the  speaker  had  finished,  she  anxiously  awaited  the  Doctor's 
reply.  What  was  their  mortification  when  all  he  said  was, 
"Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear!" 

Johnson  used  to  advise  his  friends  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  romantic  virtue,  as  being  founded  upon  no  settled 
principle  :  "  A  plank,"  said  he,  "  that  is  tilted  up  at  one  end, 
must  of  course  fall  down  on  the  other." 

Talking  of  the  want  of  memory,  he  said,  "  No,  sir,  it  is 
not  true ;  in  general  every  person  has  an  equal  capacity  for 
reminiscence,  and  for  one  thing  as  well  as  another ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  like  a  person  complaining  that  he  could  hold 
silver  in  his  hand,  but  could  not  hold  copper." 

One  day,  seeing  .an  old  terrier  lying  asleep  by  the  fire- 
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side  at  Streathara,  he  said,  «  Presto,  you  are,  if  possible,  a 
more  lazy  dog  than  I  am." 

He  used  to  say  a  man  was  a  scoundrel  who  was  afraid  of 
any  thing. 

Being  solicited  by  a  friend  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon 
for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  naturally  inquired  into 
the  character  of  the  deceased ;  and  being  told  that  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  humility  and  condescension  to  inferiors, 
he  observed,  that  those  were  very  laudable  qualities;  but 
it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferiors 
were. 

He  observed,  that  the  established  clergy  in  general  did 
not  preach  plain  enough ;  and  that  polished  periods  and  glit 
tering  sentences  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  common  people 
without  any  impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something  might 
be  necessary,  he  said,  to  excite  the  affections  of  the  common 
people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy  ;  and  there 
fore  he  supposed  that  the  new  concomitants  of  Methodism 
might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect.  The  mind, 
like  the  body,  delighted  in  change  and  novelty ;  and,  even  in 
religion  itself,  courted  new  appearances  and  modifications. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some  Methodist  teachers,  he 
said  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  man  who 
travelled  nine  hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and  preached  twelve 
times  in  a  week ;  for  no  adequate  reward,  merely  temporal, 
could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

He  refuspd.  relates  Dr.  Maxwell;  to  go  out  of  a  room 
before  me  at  Mr.  Langton's  house,  saying,  he  hoped  he  knew 
his  rank  better  than  to  presume  to  take  place  of  a  doctor  in 
divinity. 

Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman,  what  was  become  of 
the  gallantry  and  military  spirit  of  the  old  English  nobility  ? 
he  replied,  "  Why,  my  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what  is  become  of 
it :  it  is  gone  into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune." 

In  allusion  to  a  dull  tiresome  person  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  he  observed,  "  That  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but 
one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong  one." 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy  in  the  wedded 
state,  married  again  immediately  after  his  wife  died :  John 
son  said,  it  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured  ;  it  was  the  bad  stamina 
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of  the  mind,  which,  like  those  of  the  body,  were  never  recti 
fied  :  once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

One  evening,  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  where  a  splendid  com 
pany  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters,  he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  respect  and 
attention  that  were  shewn  him.  Being  asked,  on  his  return 
home,  if  he  was  not  highly  gratified  by  his  visit.  "  No,  sir," 
he  replied,  "  not  highly  gratified ;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  passed  many  evenings  with  fewer  objections" 

Johnson  was  very  ambitious  to  excel  in  common  ac 
quirements  as  well  as  in  uncommon,  and  particularly  in  feats 
of  activity.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  Gunisbury  Park 
with  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the  ex 
traordinary  size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
remarked  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing  of  climb 
ing  the  largest  there.  "  Why,  I  can  swarm  it  now,"  ex 
claimed  Johnson,  which  excited  a  hearty  laugh ;  on  which 
he  ran  to  the  tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  ascended  to  the 
branches,  and  would  have  gone  in  amongst  them,  had  he  not 
been  very  earnestly  entreated  to  descend  ;  and  down  he  came 
with  a  triumphant  air,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it.  He 
was  then  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

A  large  party  had  one  day  been  invited  to  meet  Johnson 
at  Stow-hill :  the  dinner  waited  far  beyond  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  company  were  about  to  sit  down,  when  the  Doctor 
appeared  at  the  great  gate ;  he  stood  for  some  time  in  deep 
contemplation,  and  at  length  began  to  climb  it ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  clearing  it,  advanced  with  hasty  strides  towards 
the  house.  On  his  arrival,  Mrs.  Gastrel  asked  him,  "  if  he 
had  forgotten  that  there  was  a  small  gate  for  foot-passengers 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage-entrance."  "  No,  my  dear  lady, 
by  no  means,"  replied  Johnson ;  "  but  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
whether  I  could  climb  a  gate  now  as  I  used  to  do  when  1  was 
a  lad." 

He  always  read  with  amazing  rapidity,  glancing  his  eye 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  an  instant.  If  he 
made  any  pause,  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  work ;  and,  after 
see-sawing  over  it  a  few  minutes,  he  generally  repeated  the 
passage,  especially  if  it  was  poetry. 

The  ladies  at  Stow-hill  would  occasionally  rebuke  him  for 
the  indiscriminate  exercise  of  his  charity  to  all  who  applied 
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for  it.  "  There  was  that  woman,"  said  one  of  them,  "  to 
whom  you  yesterday  gave  half-a-crown ;  why,  she  was  at 
church  to-day  in  long  sleeves  and  ribands."  "Well,  my 
dear,"  answered  Johnson,  "  and  if  it  gave  the  woman  plea 
sure,  why  should  she  not  wear  them  ?" 

He  had  long  promised  to  write  Mr.  Walmesley's  epitaph, 
and  Mrs.  W.  waited  for  it,  in  order  to  erect  a  monument 
to  her  husband's  memory.  Procrastination,  however,  one  of 
the  Doctor's  failings,  prevented  its  being  finished.  He  was 
engaged  upon  it  in  his  last  illness ;  and  when  the  physicians, 
at  his  own  request,  informed  him  of  his  danger,  he  pushed 
the  papers  from  before  him,  saying,  "  It  was  too  late  to  write 
the  epitaph  of  another,  when  he  should  so  soon  want  one 
himself." 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  related,  once  assumed  a  character  in 
which,  perhaps,  even  Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.  His 
curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the 
celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Marybone  Gardens,  he  de 
sired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him  thither.  The  evening 
had  proved  showery,  and  soon  after  the  few  people  present 
were  assembled,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  conductors 
of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  £c.  were  so  thoroughly  water-soaked 
that  it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition  should  be 
made.  "  This  is  a  mere  excuse,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  to  save 
their  crackers  for  a  more  profitable  company.  Let  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured 
lamps  that  surround  the  orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
our  wishes  gratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks  cannot  be 
injured  ;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touched  in  their  respec 
tive  centres,  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever." 
Some  young  men  who  overheard  him,  immediately  began  the 
violence  he  had  recommended  ;  and  an  attempt  was  speedily 
made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have  re 
ceived  the  smallest  damage ;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they 
lighted,  for  most  of  them  completely  failed.  The  author  of 
the  Rambler,  however,  may  be  considered  on  this  occasion 
as  the  ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful 
pyrotechnist. 

"  It  has  been  supposed,"  says  Steevens,  "  that  Dr.  John 
son,  so  far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his  ap 
pearance  in  public.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true ;  as  the 
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following  slight  instance  may  shew.  Goldsmith's  last  comedy 
was  to  be  represented  during  some  court-mourning,  and  Mr. 
Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  carry  him 
to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  other  of  the  poet's 
friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready  dressed,  but  in  coloured 
clothes ;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find  every  one  in  black, 
received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened 
to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for 
the  information  that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so 
improper  in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box.  '  I  would  not,' 
added  he,  '  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so  retrograde  to  any 
general  observance.'  " 

"After  repeating  to  him,"  remarks  Boswell,  "some  of 
his  pointed,  lively  sayings,  I  said,  *  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you  don't 
always  remember  your  own  good  things,  that  you  may  have 
a  laugh  when  you  will.'  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir,  it  is  better  that 
I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a 
laugh  on  their  being  brought  to  my  recollection.'  " 

Speaking  of  schoolmasters,  he  used  to  say  they  were 
worse  than  the  Egyptian  task- masters  of  old.  "No  boy,"  he 
observed,  "  is  sure  any  day  he  goes  to  school  to  escape  a 
whipping.  How  can  the  schoolmaster  tell  what  the  boy  has 
really  forgotten,  and  what  he  has  neglected  to  learn  ;  what 
he  has  had  no  opportunities  of  learning,  and  what  he  has 
taken  no  pains  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of?  Yet,  for  any  of 
these,  however  difficult  they  may  be,  the  boy  is  obnoxious  to 
punishment." 

"  Mr.  Johnson,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  though  in  general  a 
great  feeder,  kept  fast  in  Lent,  particularly  the  holy  week, 
with  a  vigour  very  dangerous  to  his  general  health ;  but 
though  he  had  left  off  wine  (from  religious  motives,  as  I  always 
believed,  though  he  did  not  own  it),  yet  he  did  not  hold  the 
commutation  of  offences  by  voluntary  penance,  or  encourage 
others  to  practise  severity  upon  themselves.  He  even  once 
said,  '  that  he  thought  it  an  error  to  endeavour  at  pleasing 
GOD  by  taking  the  rod  of  reproof  out  of  His  hands.'  " 

A  youth  asked  him  abruptly  one  day,  "  Pray,  sir,  what 
and  where  is  Palmyra?  I  heard  somebody  talk  last  night 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra."  "'Tis  a  hill  in  Ireland,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  with  palms  growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  they  call  it  Palm-mira"  Seeing,  however 
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that  the  boy  thought  him  serious,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
information,  he  gently  undeceived  him ;  and  told  him   the  • 
history,  geography,  and  chronology  of  Tadmor  in  the  wil 
derness. 

A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Johnson  was 
earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he 
did  by  saying,  "  When  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  you'll 
find  my  brother  grow  very  entertaining."  "Sir,"  said  John 
son,  "  I  can  wait." 

Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their  friends, 
that  he  was  awkward  at  counting  money ;  "  Why,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "  I  am  likewise  awkward  at  counting  money.  But 
then,  sir,  the  reason  is  plain ;  I  have  had  very  little  money  to 
count." 

Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  maintained  Dr. 
Berkeley's  theory  that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by 
some  mind  ;  when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson 
said  to  him,  "  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us  ;  for  we  may  perhaps 
forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist." 

He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender 
circumstances.  Mr.  Steevens  happening  one  day  to  mention 
Mr.  Flexman,  a  dissenting  preacher,  with  some  compliment 
to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  matters ;  the  Doctor 
replied,  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him,  sir.  That  is  the  fel 
low  who  made  the  index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the 
name  of  Milton  thus  :  Milton,  Mr.  John." 

Johnson  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once  em 
ployed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  displeased.  When 
somebody  talked  of  being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea 
and  sugar,  and  such  articles  :  "  That  will  not  be  the  case," 
he  observed,  "  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shop,  as  I  always  do.  In 
such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty  ad 
vantage." 

The  difference,  he  remarked,  between  a  well-bred  and  an 
ill-bred  man  is  this  :  "  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
the  other*  your  aversion.  You  love  the  one  till  you  find  rea 
son  to  hate  him ;  you  hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason  to 
love  him." 

A  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudulently  made 
a  purse  for  herself  out  of  her  husband's  fortune.  Feeling  a 
proper  compunction  in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how 
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much  she  had  secreted  ;  but  before  she  could  tell  where  it 
was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit  and  expired. 
Her  husband  said  he  was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confi 
dence  in  him  than  by  the  loss  of  his  money.  "  I  told  him," 
said  Johnson,  "that  he  should  console  himself;  but  perhaps 
the  money  might  be  found,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wife  was 
gone" 

"  My  readers,"  remarks  Boswell,  "  will  probably  be  sur 
prised  to  hear  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  him 
self  with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composition  as  a 
charade.  I  have  recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Bar 
nard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  It  is  as  follows  : 

e<  My  first  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 
second  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume  ; 
whole  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shared 


My  second  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume  ; 
My  whole  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  nard.' ' 


When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own  writings 
with  wonderful  frankness  and  candour,  and  would  even  cri 
ticise  them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day,  having  read 
over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr.  Langton  asked  him,  how  he 
liked  that  paper ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  "Too 
wordy."  At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy 
of  Irene  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left 
the  room  ;  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better." 

Forgetting  an  appointment  he  had  made  to  sup  with  Gar- 
rick,  till  near  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Johnson  sallied  out 
at  that  hour,  and-  knocked  at  the  great  actor's  door  in  South 
ampton  Street.  Garrick,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  win 
dow,  told  him  all  the  company  were  gone,  and  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Garrick  were  going  to  bed.  "  Open  the  door,  David," 
said  the  Doctor;  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  will  give 
you  satisfaction."  This  brought  down  Garrick  ;  who,  after 
letting  him  in,  impatiently  asked  him  what  was  the  news  he 
had  that  was  to  give  him  so  much  satisfaction.  "  Why,  sit 
you  down  there,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  I'll  flatter  you." 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton  had  supped  at 
a  tavern  in  London,  they  resolved  to  go  and  knock  up  John 
son,  and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a 
ramble.  They  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
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little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head  instead  of  a  nightcap, 
and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining  that  some  ruffians  were 
coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  discovered  who  they  were, 
and  was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled,  and,  with  great  good 
humour,  agreed  to  their  proposal.  "What,  is  it  you,  you 
dogs !  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you."  He  was  soon  dressed, 
and  they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent  Garden,  where 
the  green-grocers  and  fruiterers  were  beginning  to  arrange 
their  hampers  just  come  in  from  the  country.  Johnson  made 
some  attempts  to  help  them;  but  the  gardeners  stared  so  at 
his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  interference,  that  he  soon  saw 
his  services  were  not  relished.  They  then  repaired  to  one  of 
the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl  of  bishop;  while 
in  joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  from  which  he  had  been  roused, 
he  repeated  the  festive  lines, 

"  Short,  very  short  be  then  thy  reign, 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again." 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to  the  Thames,  took 
a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson 
were  so  well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  that  they  resolved 
to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  but  Lang- 
ton  deserted  them,  being  invited  to  breakfast  with  some  young 
ladies.  Johnson  scolded  him  for  "  leaving  his  social  friends 
to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-idea'd  girls."  Gar- 
rick  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to  him  smartly,  "1  heard 
of  your  frolic  t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chronicle* 
Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  observed,  "  He  durst  not 
do  such  a  thing.  His  wife  would  not  let.  him  !" 

All  desire  of  distinction  had  a  sure  enemy  in  Johnson. 
We  met,  relates  Mrs.  Piozzi,  a  friend  driving  six  very  small 
ponies,  and  stopped  fc>  admire  them.  "  Why  does  nobody," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  begin  the  fashion  of  driving  six  spavined 
horses,  all  spavined  of  the  same  leg?  It  would  have  a  mighty 
pretty  effect,  and  produce  the  distinction  of  doing  something 
worse  than  the  common  way." 

Somebody  one  day  was  praising  Corneille  in  opposition 
to  Shakespeare  :  "  Corneille  is  to  Shakespeare,"  observed 
Johnson,  "  as  a  clipped  hedge  is  to  a  forest." 

The  emigration  of  the  Scotch  to  London  being  a  con 
versation  between  the  Doctor  and  Foote,  the  latter  said  he 
believed  the  number  of  Scotch  in  London  was  as  great  in 
EE  2 
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the  former  as  the  present  reign  :  "  No,  sir,"  replied  John 
son;  "you  are  certainly  wrong  in  your  belief;  but  I  see  how 
you're  deceived;  you  can't  distinguish  them  now  as  formerly, 
for  the  fellows  all  come  here  breeched  of  late  years." 

He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  breakfast-room 
at  Streatham,  and  been  a  considerable  time  by  himself  be 
fore  any  body  appeared.  When  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was 
txyitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which  he  gene 
rally  was,  he  defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraor 
dinary  morning,  when  he  had  been  too  early  ;  and  said 
"  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity" 

A  gentleman  once  told  Johnson,  that  a  friend  of  his, 
looking  into  the  Dictionary  which  the  Doctor  had  lately 
published,  could  not  find  the  word  ocean.  "  Not  find  ocean  !" 
exclaimed  the  lexicographer;  "sir,  I  doubt  the  veracity  of 
your  information  !"  He  instantly  stalked  into  his  library  ; 
and  opening  the  work  in  question  with  the  utmost  impa 
tience,  at  last  triumphantly  put  his  finger  upon  the  object  of 
research,  adding,  "  There,  sir,  there  is  ocean  /"  The  gentle 
man  was  preparing  to  apologise  for  the  mistake ;  but  Johnson 
good-naturedly  dismissed  the  subject,  with  "  Never  mind  it, 
sir ;  perhaps  your  friend  spells  ocean  with  an  s  /" 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in  ar-  I 
gument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to  shew  the  I 
force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore,  he  per-  I 
ceived  that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had  recourse  to  I 
some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  "Once,"  says  Bos-  I 
well,  "  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  1 
he  stopped  me  thus:  'My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  1 
of  this ;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  1 
whistle  a  Scotch  tune.'  "  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  I 
distinguish  between  Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  victory," 
and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and  il-  J 
lustrate.  "  One  of  his  principal  talents"  (to  cite  the  words  I 
of  his  friend,  the  Right  Hon.  William  G.  Hamilton)  "  was  : 
shewn  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  j 
a  splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If  you  could  contrive  to 
have  his  fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  j 
personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  victorious  in  argu-  3 
ment,  it  was  wisdom  itself,  not  only  convincing,  but  over-  | 
powering."  He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  I 
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to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
skill ;  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  that  unexampled  richness 
and  brilliancy  which  appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at 
once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloquial  distinction,  and  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  once  addressed  him  thus;  "We 
now  have  been  several  hours  together,  and  you  have  said  but 
one  thing  for  which  I  envied  you." 

Of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said :  "  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
when  he  had." 

No  one  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  literature 
than  Johnson,  or  was  more  determined  in  maintaining  the 
respect  which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  He  tofd  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he  dined  in  a  numerous 
company  of  booksellers,  where,  the  room  being  small,  the 
head  of  the  table  at  which  he  sat  was  almost  close  to  the 
fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit  his  place  and  let  one  of  them 
sit  above  him. 

"  The  Doctor,"  remarks  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  was  very  athletic. 
Garrick  told  a  good  story  of  him.  He  said  that,  in  their 
young  days,  when  some  strolling  players  came  to  Lichfield, 
our  friend  had  fixed  his  place  on  the  stage,  and  got  himself  a 
chair  accordingly;  which  leaving  fora  few  minutes,  he  found 
a  man  in  it  on  his  return,  who  refused  to  give  it  back  at  the 
first  entreaty.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  who  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  make  a  second,  took  chair  and  man  and 
altogether,  and  threw  them  all  at  once  into  the  pit.  I  asked 
the  Doctor  if  this  was  a  fact.  '  Garrick  has  not  spoiled  it  in 
the  telling,'  replied  he  ;  'it  is  very  near  true,  to  be  sure.'  " 

Johnson  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  "  a  man  who  would 
make  a  pun,  would  pick  a  pocket."  Once,  however,  he  ac 
cidentally  made  a  singular  one.  A  person  who  affected  to  live 
after  the  Greek  manner,  and  to  anoint  himself  with  oil,  was 
one  day  mentioned.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  conversation  on 
the  singularity  of  his  practice,  gave  him  the  denomination 
of  "this  man  of  Greece,— or  grease,  as  you  please  to  take  it." 

A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  to  Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  won 
der  sometimes  that  you  condescend  so  far  as  to  attend  a  city 
club ;"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  the  great  chair  of  a  full 
and  pleasant  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne  of  human  felicity." 
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"I  shall  never  forget,"  remarks  Miss  Reynolds,* "  with 
what  regret  he  spoke  of  the  rude  reply  he  made  to  Dr.  Bar 
nard,  on  his  saying  that  men  never  improved  after  the  age 
of  forty-five.  'That  is  not  true,  sir,'  said  Johnson;  'you, 
who  perhaps  are  forty-eight,  may  still  improve,  if  you  try. 
I  wish  you  would  set  about  it;  and  I  am  afraid,'  he  added, 
'  there  is  great  room  for  it.'  And  this  was  said  in  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after  the 
ladies  withdrew  from  the  table,  Dr.  Johnson  followed  them ; 
and?  sitting  down  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  said,  '  I  am 
very  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to  the  Dean.'  '  You 
very  well  may,  sir.'  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it  was  highly  improper 
to  speak  in  that  style  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  I  am 
the  more  hurt  on  reflecting  with  what  mild  dignity  he  re 
ceived  it.'  When  the  Dean  came  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
Dr.  Johnson  immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  him  sit 
down  on  the  sofa  by  him,  and  with  such  a  beseeching  look  for 
pardon,  and  with  such  fond  gestures  —  literally  smoothing 
down  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of  penitence,  which 
were  so  graciously  received  by  the  Dean  as  to  make  Johnson 
very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added  to  the  esteem  and  respect 
he  had  previously  entertained  for  his  character." 
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"In  a  neat  volume,  Tales  of  the  Crusades,  there  is  much  more  historical 
learning  displayed  than  we  usually  find  in  fictions  of  greater  pretension. 
The  style,  very  chivalrous  and  romantic,  is  nearer  that  of  the  German 
writers  than  of  Scott.  The  principal  story  relates  to  the  crusade  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  as  carefully  illustrated  by  the  fictitious  incidents  intro 
duced,  as  by  the  descriptions  and  events  that  are  of  undoubted  truth.  The 
departures  from  historical  accuracy  are  judiciously  pointed  out.  The  vo 
lume  is  produced  in  the  handsome  style  of  all  Mr.  Burns's  productions." 

"  Tales  of  Female  Heroism  relates  some  of  the  most  memorable  ex 
amples  presented  by  modern  times  of  female  constancy,  devotion,  and  for 
titude,  displayed  in  domestic  life.  The  volume  opens  with  sketches  of 
Royalist  ladies  of  the  time  of  our  civil  war :  as  Mrs.  Jane  Lane,  celebrated 
for  aiding  the  escape  of  Charles  II. ;  Lady  Fanshawe,  known  for  her  ad 
mirable  memoirs,  and  her  devotion  to  her  husband's  interests ;  and  Lady 
Banks,  who  defended  Corfe  Castle.  Farther  on,  we  have  memoirs  of  the 
Pretender's  most  devoted  adherents  :  as  the  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  and  the 
ever-honoured  Flora  Macdonald,  whose  loyalty  rose  superior  to  all  a 
maiden's  scruples.  Belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  we 
have  sketches  of  Madame  la  Rochejaquelin,  the  heroine  of  La  Vende'e ; 
Mademoiselle  Cazotte,  who,  amid  the  fury  of  the  Septembrists,  stood 
between  her  aged  father  and  death,  and  moved  the  hearts  of  the  savages 
by  her  impassioned  eloquence ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil,  who,  with 
greater  heroism  still,  drank  a  cup  of  a  noble's  blood,  to  prove  that  her 
father  was  a  genuine  sans  culotte.  Among  the  humbler  heroines  are  Helen 
"Walker,  the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans,  and  the  miller's  girl  on  the  Rhine, 
who,  by  her  presence  of  mind,  saved  her  master's  family.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  book  is  full  of  pleasant  reading ;  and  that,  as 
presenting  admirable  examples  of  female  virtue,  it  is  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  brought  into  any  house." — Britannia. 

"  We  spoke  in  terms  of  great  commendation  of  the  first  of  these  stories, 
De  Hellinglcy,  which,  however,  is  surpassed  by  that  of  The  Crusade  of 
St.  Louis.  It  is  not  only  the  interest  attached  to  the  stirring  events  these 
stories  relate,  but  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  a  very  pure  style  of  writ 
ing.  The  tale  is  remarkably  well  told.  The  character  of  Louis  is  most 
truthfully  drawn ;  and  one  could  almost  fancy,  from  the  able  description 
of  the  locality,  the  fierce  and  bloody  strife,  the  well-planned  strategy,  the 
death  of  Longsword,  the  murder  of  Almoaden,  the  revenge  of  Chagurel- 
dor,  the  pure  and  feminine  characters  of  Isabelle  and  Marguerite,  and 

ly,  the  capitulation  of  St.  Louis,  after  having  sustained  disaster  and 

'.at  with  all  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  true  defender  of  the  cross. 

is  with  very  sincere  truth  we  recommend  these    Tales  of  the  Cru- 

'PS.  They  are  eminently  calculated  whether  for  instruction  or  amuse- 
..  .it ;  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  they  are  very  pure  specimens  of  the 
English  language  ;  and  that  is  no  small  praise,  in  these  times  of  perversion 
of  our  mother-tongue." — Era. 

11  Stories  of  the  Crusades.  1.  De  Hellingley;  2.  The  Crusade  of  St. 
Louis.  Two  beautiful  tales,  illustrative  of  the  important  era  of  the  Cru 
sades.  The  interest  is  vividly  sustained;  and  the  youthful  reader,  for 
whom  the  work  is  especially  designed,  is  led  on  to  the  acquisition  of  his 
torical  lore,  in  a  manner  equally  agreeable  and  useful.  Like  all  Mr.  Burns's 
publications,  it  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  pre 
sent. 
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"  Tales  of  Female  Heroism.     Another  valuable  contribution  to  juve-  'i 
nile  literature,  but  not  unworthy  of  adult  study.    The  title  itself  speaks    1 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart;   and  when  we  name  as  the  subjects   1 
of  these  'tales,'  Lady  Fanshawe,  Lady  Nithsdale,  Helen  Walker  (the  real 
Jeariie  Deans),   Flora  Macdonald,    Madame   la  Rochejaquelin,  Gertrude 
Von  der  Wart,  and  many  another  famed  in  song  and  story,  we  need  add 
nothing  more  to  assure  the  reader  of  a  genuine  and  most  touching  series. 
It  is  by  such  narratives  that  the  virtues  which  animated  these  heroines 
are  kept  alive  in  this  degenerate  age,  and  that  reverence  for  self-devo 
tion  is  cherished  amidst  the  selfishness  and  luxury  which  have  so  deeply 
corrupted  all  native  simplicity  of  character.     It  would  be  difficult  to  place 
in  youthful  hands  a  more  instructive  and  counteracting  lesson  than  the 
Tales  of  Female  Heroism."— Berkshire  Chronicle. 

I.  "  Stories  of  the  Crusades.  2.  Tales  of  Female  Heroism.  These 
are  two  delightful  little  books,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently  indi-  ] 
cated  by  their  titles.  They  are  printed  in  the  neat  style  peculiar  to  the  I 
publisher;  and  the  stories  and  tales,  combining  as  they  do  events  of  J 
stirring  import  or  of  thrilling  interest,  are  calculated  to  create  untiring  } 
attention.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  Christmas  presents  to  the  young  | 
and  studious." — Gloucester  Journal. 

"  Tales  of  Female  Heroism.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fair  sex  will    I 
peruse  these  well-selected  tales  of  female  heroism.     A  heroine  is  a  being    I 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  would  shun ;  but  the  heroines  Mr.  Burns    I 
has  selected  have  nothing  masculine  about  them ;  they  are  gentle  as  the     J 
most  modest  and  timid  of  their  sex.     It  may  be  that  the  even  tenour  of  her    j 
life  will  never  call  out  her  full  powers,  but  should  the  moment  of  action    j 
ever  come,  noble  impulses  will  be  hers,  and  she  will  have  strength  to  obey    ^ 
them.     Her  hand  and  heart  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency  that  claims  her    ,j 
aid.     Whilst  others  are  contending  in  vain  against  the  slackness  and  in-     ' 
dolence  which,  from  long  indulgence,  have  grown  into  habit,  she  will  feel 
a  composure  marvellous  to  herself.     The  tales  selected  embrace,  among 
others,  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Lady  Banks,  Flora  M'Donald,     ' 
Winnefred,  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  Lady  Harriet  Acland,  Madame  la  Roche-     t 
jaquelin,  and  twelve  other  heroines  equally  celebrated ;  and  we  sincerely 
recommend  those  who  have  a  doubt  that  the  incidents  of  real  life  exceed 
those  of  romance,  to  peruse  these  well-recorded  facts.     We  promise  them 
that  they  will  rise  from  the  perusal  both  gratified  and  instructed,  and  the 
more  especially  as  they  are  written  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  very 
highest  credit  on  the  biographer." —  The  Era. 

"  Tales  of  Female  Heroism.  Stories  of  the  Crusades.  Mr.  Burns's  j 
new  undertaking,  the  *  Select  Library,'  of  which  two  volumes  are  now 
before  us,  promises  to  be  very  attractive.  The  first  volume  gives  us  many 
admirable  and  touching  instances  of  female  heroism.  The  second  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  so  fruitful  of  romantic  and  strange 
adventure.  They  are  neatly  got  up,  and  seem  to  us  peculiarly  fitted  for 
extensive  use  as  gifts,  &c." — Caledonian  Mercury. 
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